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MARKETING MARGINS IN WHEAT* 


SHYAM SINGH 
Department of Agricultural Economics, R. B. S. College, Bichpurt, Agra. 


INTRODUGTION 

Taere is a widespread feeling and professional literature continues to 
support the view that ‘farmers sell in the cheapest market’, implying that 
farmers ordinarily sell immediately after the harvest, in a glutted market, 
on unreasonably low prices, and consequently there is an unreasonably wide 
and unjustified marketing margin. As a result of the recent planned effort 
agririan situation during the resent past has undergone considerable changes, 
and it requires constant observation and study. In the present paper we 
have examined the price-spread in the case of wheat, mainly to assess the 
farmer’s share in the consumer's price. This has been examined under three. 
different situations of sales by the producers. And thus it provides an 
occasicn to measure the comparative economies, or benefits, to the farmers in 
selling to different agencies. | | 

" SCOPE AND METHOD 

Laramada village (in district Agra, Bichpuri Development Block) has 
been s:lected purposively for the present study. For the selection of the 
cultivarors the list was taken from the village Pradhan and the Lekhpal. 
The total number of households of the village was 70, The cultivators of the 
village were classified into Small, Medium and Large, on the basis of the size 
of the operational holding, corresponding to the three groups of farms 
between 0-5 aces and 5-10 acres and 10 acresand above. Of the total 
households, 30 households were in the small, 34 in the medium and 6 were in 
.the large group. - Small cultivators having less than 5 acres of land have been 
excluded due to their subsistence chzracter and consequently very few sales. 
And ozly those cultivators having holdings of 5 acres and more have been 
studied, because the selling situations more often and largely arise in their 
case. A sample of 13 holdings has been taken by simple random sample 
method from the medium group; 2nd from the large group all the six holdings 
have keen selected. Thus the size of sample was 19, and the fraction of the 
total sample was 48:72%. All the sales made by farmers of different size 
groups to different agencies have been studied. 'The basic unit of enquiry, 
therefcre, is the specific sale. The classification of sales to different zgencies 


came -o be as follows: 
NUMBER OF SALES 








Agencies Medium group | Large group Total Sales 
l. Village trader f 4 2 6 
2. Pucca arhatiya 1 1 2 
3. Cooperative Marketing Society _ 2 1 ա. 
Total 7 4 11 


* Tae paper is based on the studies conducted at the R. B. S. School of Economics and 
Sociology, Bichpuri (Agra), under the guidance of Dr, D. S. Chauhan, Joint Director, 
D. V. Rural Higher Institute, P. O. Bichpuri (Agra). 
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The field investigation, particularly the enquiries relating to the 11 sales, 
about their prices, timings, agency, charges and the different deductions, 
etc., have been made by survey method, through personal enquiries, with the 
help of schedules and a questionnaire which were mainly unstructured. In 


the medium group, 4 farmers had not sold their wheat to any agency. The: 


, sales made disectly to consumers, or for seed purposes have not been included 
in the present calculations, because in these sales the producer’s share is 100%. 
The reference period is 1965-66. 


A study 5f price-spread involves the ascertainment of producer’s share 
in the consumzr's price, cost of distribution including marketing, transporta- 
‘tion, handling etc., and the margins of the different intermediaries engaged 
in the marketiag process. For the calculation, first the gross margins were 
calculated by -he comparision of the prices at each stage of transaction, and 
then the extert of margin, obtained by deducting the ascertain: ble cost from 
the gross margins, has been zscertained. The prices paid to the producers at 
the village level, or the mandi level, have been taken as the starting point, 
and to this hes been added progressively the various expenses incurred in the 
movement by the producers till the produce reached the ultimate cons::mers. 


For determining the margins of the various intermediaries, the difference 
between prices at different stares is worked out. The difference so obtained at 
the various stages of marketing provides the infomation on the gross margins 
at each stage. From these gross margins such cost of marketing and proces- 
sing as are inzuzred by the intermediaries concerned, are subtracted, and 
the balance gires an idea of the margin of profit (or loss) to the trader. 


The procucer’s share, or the margin and the cost of marketing have 
been studied under the following specific situatioi.s: 
(i) Sales to village trader in.the village, | ` 
(ii) Sales to the Cooperative Marketing Society in Agra, and 
(iii) Sales to the wholesaler in the Agra Mardi. 
Tue Basic FACTS 


For the presentation of facts and identification of the results the follow- 
ing classification of the basic units has been adopted: 


~ 


` Type of Sales 
Village Pucca Cooperat:ve 


P Trader Arhatia Society | 

म A. >.>. B . Q լ 
"8 . Medium 1 Al " Bl CL 

Q " 

E 

छ Large? A2 B2 - G2 





The basic facts relating to the specific sales have been presented in 
table 1, which is split into three parts: 1 (A) Showing the facts relating to 
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sales made to the village merchants, 1 (B) showing the facts relating to sales 
made to the pucca arhatias in the mandi, and 1 (Q) showing the facts relating 


to the sales made to the Cooperative Marketing Society. 
| TABLE | (A) 
Some basic facts of the sales made to the village traders. 








| Total Total 
Type ' Amount Price Total margin ~ cost 
of Particulars Month | (Mds.) | per md. Value at each at each 
Sale Rs. Rs. level level 
Rs. Rs. 
Producer Nov. 40 38°00 | 1520 
Village Trader 41°50 | 1660 140: 00 45°01 
= Pucca Arhatiya | 46:00 | 1840 18000 50°66 
Retailer I , 48:50 | 1940 100:00 23:36 
Producer June 15 26-00 390 m > 
Vilage Trader 29:00 435 45:00 16:97 
m Pucca Arhatiya 32:50 487 52°00 13:09 
Retailer | 36:00 540 53°00 8:23 
Producer June 25 28:00 700 ` ; 
Village Trader 31:00 715 75:00 28:84 
= Pucca Arhatiya 34:78 868: 75 93°75 24:97 
Retailer | 36:50 912:50 43:75 11:78 
te । | 5115५ June 20 28:00 560 ids 
Village Trader | 31:00 620 60:00 23°06 
E Pucca Arhatiya 24°25 685 65:00 18:94 
Retailer 36°00 720 35°00 9:33 
Producer June 15 | 25:00 | 375 
15 Village Trader 28-50 427-50 52:50 14°76 
Pucca Arhatiya 32°00 480 52:50 12:74 
Retailer 34:00 | 510 30-00 6:66 
Producer Dec. 20 38°00 760 
m Village Trader 42:00 840 80 25°07 
Pucca Arhatiya 45*75 915 75 25°48 
Retailer 48°50 970 55 13°63 
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TABLE 1 (B) 
Showing basic facts of the sales made to pucca arhatias. 



































Pucca Arhatiya 42:50 
Retailer 44°50 


637: 50 52°50 
: 667:50 30:00 


չի — emm g सु Total Total ` 
Type . Amount Price Total margin cost - 
of Part-—ulars Month | (Mds.) | per md. Value | at each at each Ue 
Sale Rs. Rs. level leve] 
Rs. |» Rs 

Producer June | 40 27:00 | 1080:00 s 45°70 

Village Trader | | 
B1 x տ 

. Pucca Araatiya 29:50 | 1180-00 | 100 27°96 

Retailer 31:50 | 1260-00 | 80 20:76 

Producer May 30 27 ` 810 29:91 

Village Trader 
B 2 ՛ | 

Pucca Ara3atiya 30 900 90 20°73 

Retailer 32 960 60 11°59 

TABLE 1 (C) . 

Showing basic facts of the sales mude to Cooperative Marketing Society. 
Eo ||स | Total Total 
Type i Amount |^ Price Total margin cost 
of Parti ulars Month.| (Mds.) | per md. Value at each at each š 
Sale . Rs. Rs. level level | 

l Rs. Rs. 

Producer June 20 28:00 560 21:13 

Village -Trader Ee 
C1 l 

Pucca Arratiya . 30°50 610 50 18°96 

Retailer ' E . 83-00 | 640 30 10-58 

Producer © June 15 | 26:00 | 390 " 15-68 

! Village 'Erader " | - 
C1 . 
| Pucca Arhatiya | 28°50 427°50 37°50 13: 47 

Retailer 29°75 446:25 18:75 7:63 ր 

Producer Nov. | 15 | 39 585 TE 16:77 - 

Village Trader 
C2 
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(a) Producer's Share 
In order to have an overall assessment the summary results derived from 
the previous table 2 are presented in the following two tables: Table 3(A) 
showing zhe price spread in relation to the classes of cultivators, and 3(B) 
showing the price spread in relation to the types of sales. 
TABLE 3 (A) 
Pric? spread in relation to classes cf cultivators (94) 











Items Medium Large | | Al cases 
Producer's share 79°32 79:57 79°45 
‘Village tzader’s margin 2n 2°90 3M 3:08 
Wholesaler's margin 6:26 6:35 - |. 6:30 
Retailer's margin —— 4:21 4°23 4:22 
Other cost of marketing IE A 6°58 6°95 
Total consumer’s price 100 100 . 100 





For the sample as a whole the producers’ share works out to be 79:45, or 
about 8095. "This छ quite high, and higher than that revealed by the earlier 
stud'es. The previous studies gave an impression that farmer’s share in the 
price paid by the ultimate consumers was unjustifiably low. The present 
stu ly reveals a muci happy situation, and confirms the results of the contem- . 
porary studies, particularly those made by the Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
ture, Government of India.* 


Regarding the producer's net share there is practically no difference in 
the case of the two zroups of cultivators, since in the case of the medium group, 
he obtains 79°32% and in large group, he obtains 79:57% of consumer's price. 


| Year | Producer share References 

(%) 
Mid 1937 | 63:1 Report on the Marketing of Wheat in 
thirties India, 1937 pp. 438-39 
Mid | 1945 68:5 M.G. Munshi, From Farmer to Consumer! 
forties | pp. 34. 
Mid 1955-56 SIC Markzting of Wheat in India, Series No 


fifties 82:8 143, Directorate of Marketing and Inspec- 

tion, Ministry of Food & Agriculture, 
Government of India, Nagpur 1963 
Table LX XI, pp. 185. 


Mid 1962-63 Over 80 Agricultural Price Policy in India, Op. Cit 
Sixties - 1965-64 pp. 115 
NBO — 


* The evidence collected from the various reports relating to the producer's share in 
consumer's price in wheat has been given in the above table 
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The gradual increase over the last three decades provides an interesting 
and encouraging feature of our farm economy 


Producers’ share in the case of the different types of sales was found to 
be as follows हे 
TABLE 3 (B) 
' Price-spread in relation to types of sales (94). 


- B 
- 
r मालाया tte NÉ 
է ` 
- Ա 








Cooperative 
Village Pucca Marketing 
Items trader Arhatiya Society 
— gs share 76:11 81°68 84°58 
Village trader’s margin | 5:80 a s ü 
Wholesalers margin > ` 671 ^| 646. 5:20 
Retailer’s margin 4-61 4:87 2:91 
Other cost of marketing ` I 6:77 | 6:99 - 7:31 
100 100 ` 100 


Total consumer's price 





There isa marked difference in producers net share in the different 
types of sales. The net share of producer is low by about 5% when he sells 
. to village trader in comparision to that in his sales directly in the mandi, and 

about 8% in comparision to that in the sales through the Cooperative Market- 


ing Society. He obtains the maximum share (845895) when he sells through 


Cooperative Mirketing Society. 


(b) Trade Margins 
In the total price-spread (Table 3 A) the village trader’s margin works 
out to be 3:0895, wholesaler’s margin to be 6:395 and the retatler’s margin 


to be 4:2%.- And the return on capital (profitability rate) works out to be. 


6:7095, 7:179 and 8:69% respectively 


The reason for comparatively higher. earnings, by private parties in the 
mandi was mainly the evasion of purchase tax bath as sellers and as buyers. 
They purchased produce on outright purchase system. And the prices were 


not stabilised. 


(c) Cost Analysis 
The cost of marketing includes the cost of moving the produce from the 
farmers to ultimate consumers. In the case of the sales made to village trader 
, it accounted for 6°77%. It was 6'99% when sold to pucca arhatiya and 7:31% 


when sold to Cooperative Society. 
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TABLE 4 
Showing ihe breakup of the marketing cost. 











Items 1 : F All cases (%) 
Village trader’s margin v | 3:08 
| Wholesalers margin U 6:30 
Retailer's margin | 4:22 
Other [tems of cost : Í 6:95 | 
l. Transportation | 2:630 
` 2. Commission 2:263 
3. Dalali - E 0:240 
4. Purchase tax - 1:291 
| 5. Palledari Ç 0278 -— 
6. Dharmada | 0-088 — 
7. Gaushala : | 0°012 
8. Veopar Samiti 0° 008 
i 9. 


Octroi charges - 0:190 





Taking all the cases into consideration the total cost of marketing was 
20:55% of the consumer’s price. Of this (20:5595), 630% was the margin 
of wholesaler, 422% retailers margin, 3-08% village trader’s margin, and 
695% involved other items of cost. The percentages of these sub-items 
were: 2°63% transportation, 2:263% commission, 1:291% purchase tax, 
0:278% palledari, 024% Dalali, 0:038% Dharamada, 0012% Gaushala, 
0:00892 Veopar samiti and 0°19% Octroi charges. It shows that the main 
items of cost are: transportation, commission and purchase tax. This 
brings’ out some important conclusion regarding the economising of the 
marketing cost, or for reducing the marketing margins: first, reduction of 
the wholesalers’ margin, second, operational efficiency in the movement of 
the produce and in storage, and third, higher level of business integrity, or 
tightening up ofthe administrative machinery so that the evasion of tax is 
eliminated. 

CONCLUSION 

It follows from the above discussion that the producer’s share in 
consumer price is over 80%, which has come almost to the maximum possible, 
The rest 20% is being shared almost equally by the market services (Commis- 
sion) and the other items of costs, Therefore, for further economy (from the 
point of view of farmer's benefit, consumer's benefit and the public benefit) 
attention has to be paid to this margin. The things which appear essentia] 
now are; One, efficient and quick transport facility. The second st€P is to 


- 
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promote suiteble storage facilities, which can protect farmers against low 
prices, safeguerd supplies to the consumers and also miriimises losses. 


Besides, ihe present market charges are not very high in view of the 
market situation and the nature of service. On thé other hand there has 


been a reduc ion in the market charges as a result of the regulation of 


markets.* T’aerefore, in this regard efforts should aim at avoiding tax 
evasion and oher malpractices in the market. Further benefits to producers 
can be brougat-about if farmers sell their produce collectively through 
Cooperative Marketing Society. It creates conditions for collective bargaining 
and fair comp2tition, and thus ensures a fair deal to farmers. 
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* On the basis of data collected from 496 Marketing Committees during 1961-62 it was 

- khown that the village marketing charges payable for Rs. 100 worth of produce were 
reduced fror Rs. 3:99 to Rs. 2:04, i.e., a reduction of about 48% on an average. 
The market charges were reduced by Rs 1'62 after the introduction of regulated 
markets, as - ompared to the charges made previously. 
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APPENDIX A 


Report on the Marketing. of Wheat in India, Series No. 1, 1937, 


Appendix XXV. The average datą on merchandising changes on Wheat 
(per 100 rupees) of 10 wholesale assembling markets in the Western United 


Provinces, viz., Hapur, Ghaziabad, Meerut, Kaiserganj, Muzaffarnagar, Shamli, 
Deoband, Sikandarabad, Hathras, Agra and Chandausi were as follows: 





Payable by seller 











Handling է: pd à 
| (a) Upto weighment | 0 6 10 
(b) From weighment to godown ՛ 0 3 1 
Karda, Dhalla and dane | 0 2 -5 
. Commission 0 4 5 
Brokerage ի | - 0 1 6 
Charity 0 1 0 
Miscellaneous 0 4 1 
| | | Total 1 7 4 
.. 3 Payable by Buyer S 
. Handling. . . . Rs. A. P, 
(a) Upto weighment 0 0 7 
(b) From weighment to godown | 0 6 3 
Commission | . I 0 8 
Brokerage 0 0 4 
Charity i 0 0 4 
Misce'lancons S 
| NE E 3 
Total Market charges 9 15 6 
Octroi, toll, vehicle taxes etc. f 0 8 6 
Grand Total 3 B. 0 
| | APENDIX B. 
i . Price Sread of Whzat* | 
ENDE MOREM MESE:  — . m 
Producer Share T 68:5 
 Freigàts : ՛ F 17-0 
Miscellaneous 9°3 
Who esaler’s margin 1*9 
Retasler’s margin — . " 3.3 


* M. C. Munshi, From Farmer to Consumer, 1945 p. 34 
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, Market Charzes* on wheat in some wholesale assembling markets in U.P. (1956-57) 


Per 100 rupees. 


RR ca M Ie BE I खु बि 2322 र 

















Hapur Bareilly | Hardoi Chan- | Agra | Varanasi 
dausi 
Payable by Se. ler 
Handling and weigh- 0-29 0-92 0:74 E 0-24 0:19 
. ment 
SUUM: Dhalla or լոն 0:66 1:25 | 0:19 |: D ‘en 
` Commission 0-82 " 1:56 078 | ... 1:50 
k Brokerage | 0:08 0:12 is TE 0-37 ` 0:25 
Charity 0-08 0-12 0:10 2 0-06 0:09 
. Market fees oi és ses Ws 1 աա As 
Miscellaneous dis 0:03 0' 25 Low 0:06 . 
Total Հ 1-07 1:85 | 3-90 0:97 | 1-10 2-03. 
Payable by beyer —  — t» ss P E Ss m RS 
` "Handling and -yeigh- 0:26 03 | 04 0-84 0:39 0-99 
ment | 
Commission 0-94 1:56 0-25 0:78 1:56 
Brokerage 0-08 0:12 | 0-12 0-12 | 0:25 
Charity 0:03 70°12 0:09 0:06 iss 
Market fees f 
Miscellaneous i^ 0:03, d 0:37 1*05 
00.0. Total | | 1:31 | . 2:20 | 0-87 | 2:12 1:95 | 2:29 
v. Grand Total | 2:38 4:05 4°77 | 3:14 3-05 4: 32 


=- 














Source : Marketing of Wheat in India, Series No. 143, Directorate of Marketing and 
Inspection, Ministry of Food & Agriculture, Government of India, Nagpur, 
1933, Appendix XVI, p. 249 
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: Market charges in some markets of U.P. . 
€"—————————————————————————cÁO^ UNI DUM UD. Ee 

Uttar Pradesh ` 1935-36 E | 1956-57 
Rs. P Rs P. 

Hapur 2 . 44 2 38 
. Chandausi 2 75 3 14 
Agra 2 06 3 05 

`. Bareilly 4 25 4 05 
Average 2 87 3. .16° 





Source : Marketing of Wheat in India, Series No. 143, Directorate of Marketing and 
Inspection, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India, Nagpur, 
1963, p. 108. 


Price-spread of Wheat 


Hapur to SEDES 








Sagar to Bombay Chandausi to Calcutta 











Items Pre-World Pre-World Pre-World 
War II | 1955-56 War II | 1955-56 War II | 1955-56 
Period (96) Period (95) Period (96) 
; (%) | (%) | (%) 
Cultivatcrs price ` 83:2 828 63:1 74:9 69:0 4151 
Assembling charges 1-0 3*9 2:6 4:0 12 3-1 
paid by the seller i ՛ I , 


Wholesale price (As- 84-2 86'7 65°7 78:9 70:2 74:4 
semblinz market) ՛ 


Cost (Բ. Օ. २.) incur- 5:3 20 48 2-8 3:7 2:4 
red by the buyer in 
assembHhng market 


Railway freight 2:1 1:7 21:7 | 6:4 17:5 7-4 

Wholesaler’s cost at 2:6 l'4 5:9 2*6 4:2 4°5- 
the Consuming centre 

Margin 1.0 1-4 0:8 1:0 1:4 2:5 

Wholesele price (cons 95-2 93:2 96:2 91:7 97:0 91:2 
suming market) 

Retailing cost & retail 4:8 6:5 3-8 8:3 3:0 8:8 
margirs 

Consumer's price 100 100 100 | . 100 100 100 


EE NL M SEU TTT UK t rra TE Mtr pé ON ब ILE दाह्यस्य A यसन BE I ET EE CPC ELEME असतयत 
Scurce: Marketing of Wheat in India, Series No. 143, Directorate of Marketing and 
Inspecton, Ministry of Food & Agriculture, Government of India, Nagpur, 
1963, Table LXXI, ७. 185. : 
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Extent of reduction in market charges as a result of introducing market regulation. 
(On tke basis of data collected from 496 Market Committees during 1961-62). . 





° — dem] իա market char- 


ges payable for Rs. 100 Percentage 
worth of produce of saving 
Items | Saving to pre-regu- 
| լ lation Char- 
Pre-regula- | Post-regula- ges 


tion period | tion period 








Commission 1:69 1:13 0:56 33:1 
Weighment 0:38 0:15 0:23 60"5 
Hamali f 0:56 0:20 0:36 64:3 
Brokerage 0:29 0:19 0-10 94:5 
Gharity 0:12 0:06 0:06 50:0 
Miscellaneows (Due to the warranted 0:95 0°32 0:63 66'3 
deductions, Ey 
T'otal | , 3:99 | 2°05 | 1:94: | 48'6 


ROS aae 
Source: Marketing of Agricultural Commodities, Seminar Series V, Indian Society of 
£gricultural Economics, Bombay-1, 1965, p. 77. 


RURAL LANDSCAPE IN BHADOHI TEHSIL ` 
[DISTRICT VARANASI, UTTAR PRADESH] 


B. N. GANGULI* AND Miss H. NIGHAT 


A srmposium or the evolution of rural landscape is being organised by 
the Department of Geography, Kashi Naresh Government Post Graduate 
College, Gyanpur, District Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh, as a part of the 
programme of the 21st International Geographical Congress, to be held from 
November 26 to 29, "968 at Gyanpur, before the main session of the Congress 
to be held at New Delhi. 


Gyanpur is the headquarter of.Bhadohi tehsil (sub-division) of the district 
of Varanasi. It has .ocated at a distance of 44 miles north of Gyanpur Road 
railway station of tke Varanasi-Allahabad section of the North Eastern Rail- 
way. Brroadit is 41 miles from Varanasi and 44 miles from Allahabad, 
being situated at a distance of 4 miles north of Gopiganj, a market town of the 
tehsil on Grand Trurk Road. 


India is passigg through extremely trying times on the food front. 
The prices of food grains have gone up at terrific pace. էօ unprecedented 
heights. There has been a steady increase in the import of cereals into India 
during the last few years. Uttar Predesh is an agricultural state with over 
75 per cent of the working population dependant upon agriculture. It has the 
largest net sown arez in the country 2nd also the highest double cropped area. 
But witkin the space of the last 16 years, this traditionally surplus state has 
become a deficit area. Itis also no secret that the eastern districts of the 
state are such more backward than the rest of the state. They are character- 
ised by & very high density of population and higher precentage of workers 
dependiag fortheir livelihood on agriculture. The average area per culti- 
vatorinzluding landless labourers is also the lowest in these districts. The 
proportion of cultivated to total area is also 50 high that practically there is 
no scope for further extension of cultivation in the above area. Floods and 
droughts recur frequently. The agricultural productivity is at its lowest ebb. 
How difficult it is for an average farmer to produce food for his family, feed 
for his cattle and seed for his crops from such 2 small holding (less than 1°6 
acres). The plight of the rural population of eastern Uttar Pradesh is indeed 
pitiable. ե 


"The poverty of this backward rural sector is reflected in the pattern 
of housing also. ‘The houses are mostly mud huts with thatched roofs, and 


® Mr. B.N. Ganguli is Principal, K. Վ. Government Post-Graduate College, Gyanpur, 
Dist. Varanasi (Agra University). Miss H. Nighat, formerly a research scholar, 
is now Principal, Hamidia Girls Intermediate College, Allahabad. 
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are clustered tozether at all angles in a congested space practically without 
any provisior for ventilation and drainage. Men and cattle live together. 
The houses of h/gh castes are more commodious, more decent and better 
built, while those of the lower castes are small, ill built and low roofed. 
Rural housing in this area deserves strongly the attention of the researchers 
and planners. 


Gyanpur is situated in the eastern part of the state and has a rural 
environment. Our foreign delegates would get ample opportunities for 
‘a first hand study of at least a few very important geographical problems 
facing rural India from the surrounding environment. A comparision may 
then be made between our problems and similar problems facing other under- 
developed countries of the world. Those problems may then be discussed 
by the foreign delegates with their Indian counterparts with a view to arriving 
at some solution of the above problems 


The au-hors in this paper would give a brief geographical account of 
the tehsil foL. owed by some aspects of land utilisation and rural settlement 
based upon <ield investigations 


Bhadohi tehsil is the westren most tehsil of Varanasi district. Itis 
bounded on the north by river Barna (a tributary to river Ganga). North of 
this river is the Mariahu tehsil of Jaunpur district. The river Ganga forms 
the southern 5oundary except for a distance of about 10 miles in the eastern 
part where the Mirzapur district crosses the Ganga on the northern side. 
The eastern and westren boundaries separating the tehsil from Varanasi 
tehsil in the cast and Handia tehsil of Allahabad district in the west are ոօէ 
geographical boundaries. The tehsil extends roughly from 25° 9’ to 25° 32’ N. 
latitude and 82° 147 to 82° 45’ E. longitude. The average width from west to 
east is 22 miləs and the length from no-th to south is 16 miles 


The tehsil according to 1961 Census has a population of 464,317 persons 
distributed over an area of 417-7 sq. miles (1081:8 sq. km.). This gives a 
density of 11.2 persons per sq. mile.as against the density of 1160 persons per 
sq. mile for tke district of Varanasi. 94-4 per cent of the total population is 
rural in character. The tehsil has.1038 inhabited and. 190 uninhabited 
villages and two towns Bhadohi—20,302 and Gopiganj—5,806. The tehsil 
headquarter Gyanpur has not been recognised as an urban unit in the 
Census of 1961, though it was an urban unit in the Census of 1951. The den- 
sity of rural population comes to 1060 as against the rural density of 908 for 
the district 


Physical features including drainage 

The whole of the tehsil is almost a featureless alluvial plain sloping gently 
from west-north-west to east-south-east. Here and there the high banks of 
forgotten river beds, the mounds which mark the sites of primeval strongholds 
or the mounds formed due to dumping of earth obtained from the excavation 
of tanks add a little variety to the otherwise monotonous scene. 
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The tehsil may be conveniently divided into three drainage basins. 
Nearly or-e-half of the tehsil streching from west to east between the Ganga 
and the Barna is drained by the Murwa and its tributary nalas. North of 
this, a narrow strip of the country along the southern bank of the Barna is. 
drained directly to the Barna by a few tributary nalas. South of the drainage 
basin of the Murwa lies another narrow strip of country, the drainage of which 
escapes tc the Ganga via a number of nalas. Though the Murwa happens to 
be a tributary of the Barna, it is really the stream of the tehsil and hence its 
drainage basin has to be treated separately from the Barna drainage. 


The watershed, which separates the drainage of the Barna from the 
Ganga, may be represented by a line drawn almost parallel to the Grand 
Trunk Road at a distance of about two miles to the north of it. The watershed 
is almost -mperceptakle. 

It has been mentioned previously that the Ganga forms the southern 
boundary of the tehsi., except for a distance of less than ten miles. It touches 
the tehsil in the southwest. Here the river forms a remarkable meander. loop 
enclosing an elongated tract of fertile land six miles long and two miles wide. 
During the 1967 floods this tract of land was practically cut off from the rest 
of the tehsil for a couple of days. From here the Ganga flows in a meander- 
ing easterly course. 


The nalas, whica take their rise from the watershed beyond G. T. Road, 
gradually deepen as t3ey approach the Ganga creating ravines. Only three 
of the above nalas ar2 worth mentioning—the Bernai nala in the west, the 
Gopiganj nala in the middle and the Sarai-babu nala near the eastern boun- 
dary of the tehsil, T 

The Barna, whizh rises from a jhil in Phulpur tehsil, District Allahabad, 
touches the tehsil firs: in the north western corner. From here it flows in 
an easterly to south easterly direction in a meandering course forming the 
northern boundary of the tehsil. Jtfows as a non-perennial stream from its 
source to the con fluemce with the Murwa. 


The Murwa, wkich rises from the Jigna Tal in District Allahabad, enters 
the tehsil as an insignificant nala. Two small nalas in the north west combine 
to form the Udranala, the biggest tributary of the Murwa. The channel of 
the Murwa as also itstributary Udra are shallow and sometimes not well 
.defined. East of the point of the confluence of the above two streams the 
channel begins to deepen. Further downstream the Murwa receives three 
more tributaries—the Birapur nala, the Bijla nala and the Jogipur nala. Upto 
the point where the stream crosses the Jaunpur-Mirzapur road, it ‘does not 
affect the cultivated 2762. Beyond this point the stream becomes a positive 
menace to the cultivator. ES 


There are many large and small depressions in the tehsil. Because of 
absence of any marked slope, rain water collects in these depressions giving’ 
rise to innumerable ji ils. 
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Climate 


The tehsil is situated in a claimatic region which may be classified as 
Dry Տսե-հսո-ւմ. Its climate clearly shows the influence of its inland position 
in a monsoon region. 


The teksil does not have an observatory. It has a rain gauge and a 
rainfall register is maintained at the tehsil level. The tehsil headquarter is 
situated midway between aline connecting Varanasi and Allahabad and 
as there are 2ractically no topographic differences between this tehsil and 
the surronding region, à brief review of weather and climatic conditions of 
Allahabad and Varanasi would throw sufficient light on the main climatic 
characteristics of the tehsil. P 


Fa 


The yezr may be divided into three distinct seasons : 

(1l) the cold weather season corresponding to the period of rabi crops 
from the November to February; _ -- 

(2) էհ» hot weather season from March to Mid-June; and 


(3) the rainy season corresponding to the period of kharif crops from 
Mid-June to October. 


Temperature—The coldest month is January when both the: mecn 
maximum and the mean minimum temperatures are the lowest at both the 
stations (Allalabad-—74°8°F, 47°1°F ; Varanasi—74 1°F, 45-9°F). In the month 
of November, which marks the beginning of the cold weather season, the mean 
maximum temperature is 75:2?F at Varanasi, which is 7:5 degrees less than the 
mean maximum temperature for the month of October, whereas the 
mean minimum temperature is 55:9?F or 12 degrees less than the mean mini- 


mum temperature for the month of October. Similar conditions also prevail ` 


at Allahabad. Month by month the temperature conditions during the 
winter is almost the same at both the stations. The mean diurnal range is 
28°F in this season. 


The temperature begins to rise from the month of March and reaches its 
maximum in "he month of May. The rise is abrupt in the month of Merch 
and April. “his is evident from the fact that the difference between the mean 


maximum temperatures for the months of February and March ar.d that of 


March and A»ril are respectively 12:5? F and 10°9° F at Allahabad and 122? F 
and 10:2? F az Varanasi. In the same period the mean minimum tempera- 
ture records a rise slightly less than above. The mean maximum temperatuie 
in May is 107? F. The night temperature is also at its maximum in this 
month at Varanasi. But at Allahabad the nights are slightly cooler in this 
month. Here the night temperature reaches its maximum in the month of 
June. The days are hotter at Allahabad in this month. In the hot weather 
season the mean diurnalrange is highest in the months of March and April 
(30°F), but it decreases in the month of May (Allahabad, 27:2?F ; Varanasi, 
25'6°F). With the advent of pre-monsoon showers it decreases further in the 
month of June. | | 
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Clloudiness plass a very effective role in the reduction of the mean daily 
range of temperature. Thedry atmosphere and clear skies lead to a maximum 
mean daily range in the months of March and April The lowest values of 
humidity occur during April. The mean diurnal range decreases appreciably 
in the month of Juns with an increase in the cloudiness (Cloud amount 
Varanasi—4:9 ; Allzhabad—4-3) 


In the rainy season the month of August records the lowest maximum ` 
temperatures (Varanasi-—89:8"F ; Allahabad —89-4?F) as also the lowest mean 
daily range (11°F) | 


The month of October records a slight rise in the mean maximum 
temperature, which begins to decrease from November 


Surface wind—The direction of wind during October-May is west to 
north-west. Easterly components predominate during the period of Southwest 
Monsoon. The speed is generally low during October-February, but increases 
with the approach of the hot-weather season. 


The hot weather season is characterised by a seasonal hot wind locally 
called loo. Throughout the hot season, a hot dry westerly wind blows 
during the day time, the intensity reaching maximum in the months of May 
and June. It begins to blow from 9 a.m., the velocity reaching a maximum 
at about 2 p.m. In the evening hours it almost dies down. Another charac- 
teristic feature of the hot season is the occurrence of dust storms (locally 
called andhi) in the evening of an exceptionally hot, day. In a few cases 
"they end up in light showers resulting in a slight lowering of the night tempe- 
rature. 'The evening storms are caused by steep surface pressure gradients 
combined with thermal turbulence owing to excessive heat during day time." 


Rainfall—The average rainfall at Gyanpur during the 22 year period 
(1894-1915) works Sut to 39:92 inches. The rainfall register for the period 
1916 to 1953 was not available in the tehsil office. The average during the 
12 year period from 1954 to 1965 works out to 36:11 inches. Thus the average 
rainfall during the 34 year period works out to 38:57 inches, which is 1:77 
inches less than the normal annual rainfall at Varanasi. 


In contrast to the almost unchanging march of annual temperature, the 
rainfall is marked by wide variations, both annual as well as month by 
month. During the 22 year period (1894-1915) the range of variation was 
from a maximum of 55:48 inches. in 1915 to a minimum of 20:54 inches in 
1903. In the years 1905, 1908 and 1911, the tehsil received normal rainfall. 
Ten years recorded an annual figure higher than normal and nine years lower 
than normal. Dur.ng the 12 year period (1954-1965), the variation was even 
greater. The year 1965 proved to be the driest year (17:82 inches). Ofthe 
annual rainfall, nearly 94 per cent is received during June-September, the 
seasonal variation ranging between 86 and 96 per cent. However in 1959, 
the rainy season precipitation was only 65 per cent of the annual rainfall. 
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Generally Ju.y and August are the months of maximum precipitation. Again 
the rainfall ir different years in both July and August is greatly variable. The 
mean rainfall during December-February is 1:20 inches. Although negligible 
this amount :s very beneficial to rabi crops 


For agricultural operations the timings of the incidence of rainfall as 
also monthly distribution during the rainy season are more important than the 


` annual total. The sowing of kharif crops would be delayed: if there -is an 


` 


excess of prec: pitation in the beginning of the kharif season. Again a deficiency 
in the month of September may lead to a failure of kharif crops and may 
considerably affect rabi sowing. Kharif crops depend more on rainfall than 
the rabi crop Hence there will be an increase or decrease in the acreage 
devoted to kharif crops with a corresponding increase or decrease in the 
amount of rainy season precipitation. It must however be mentioned here 
that the rainfall is very variable both 25 regards the timings of its incidence as 
also the total amount received during the rainy season as also annually. It is 
needless to mention that such uncertainties have an adverse effect on agriculture 
in the easterr part of Uttar Pradesh. , i : 


Soils of the teh-zil 
The folbwing three different kinds of soils have been recognised in the 
tehsil : Clay matiyar), sand (bhur) and loam (dumat) 


The maziyar or clayey soil is composed of 40 to 50 per cent clay, 30. per 
cent silt and z little sand. It has a very high moisture_retaining capacity. The 


soil is heavy end is well suited to the cultivation of transplanted paddy. 


The bher or sandy soil is composed of 50 per cent coarse sand, 30 per cent 
fine sand and. a little clay. ‘The soil is highly porous but light in character. 
It is less fertile. As a general rule it is found along the banks of streams 


.only. If properly watered and manured it yields good crops. 


The dumat or loamy soil is composed of 33 per cent coarse sand, 33 per 
cent fine sanc; 30 per cent clay and remainder silt. The soil is easily ploughed. 


In spite of the fact thatits moisture retaining capacity is lower than clayey 


soil, it is capéble of producing good crops of paddy, wheat end sugarcane. 


The above classification is baded upon the grain size and the compo- 
sition of the soil 


A further classification of the above soil types into goind, manjha and ` 


uparhar or barha is done by the cultivators based upon their location with 
regard to village site or abadi. The fields. immediately adjoining a group 
of houses receive most of the refuse thrown away by the inhabitants and 


most of their 2xcrement. Again the fields nearest the site are heavily manured. 


This highly manured land round the houses is known as goind. The farmers 
take very little care of the fields that are furthest removed from the site. Such 
outling, unranured land is called uparhar or barha. The intermediate 
land situated between the first and the second type iscalled manjha. 


TE 
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In clayey tracts, where the drainage is poor and water table high, the 
soda present in the soil has a peculiar effect on the clay particles known 
as deflocculation. The result is that the soil becomes a mass of closely packed 
fine parzicles preventing downward movement of water. 'The soda is not allo- 
wed to wash out of the soil and consequently in the dry season the accumulation 
tends tc move upwards by capillary action with the water in which it is 
dissolved. Finally it comes upon the surface and appears as a white crust on 
thesoil. Areas with such saline and alkaline soils are commonly known as 
usar land. Water from such soils does not pass readily into the roots of 
plants, as a result of which any attempt on the part of the farmer to grow crop 
remains unsuccessful. There exists a considerable tract of usar lawd in this 
tehsil. 


Tne tehsil can be divided into the following four soil zones : 

(1) The southern zone comprised of the villages situated on the bank 
of the Ganga has a soil which is sandy loam ‘in character. Part of this 
tract is flooded annually. Very little irrigation is practised in this area as 
the water table is very low. The texture of the soil is so favourable that every 
inch of this area is cultivated and good crops are raised. Only the banks of the 
gullies with steep slopes are left untouched. 


(£) Immediately north of this belt stretches the next zone character- 
ised by predominently loamy ordumat soil Agriculturally it comprises 
the bes: part of the tehsil. With the exception of some villages along its 
northern extremity, the tract slopes towards the Gang^. The entire area is- 
intensively cultivated, with the exception of very small patches of usar land 
here and there. Irrigation is done mostly from wells and state tube wells. 


(3) The northernmost zone is comprised of villages which are drained 
directly into the Barna. The soil of this zone is generally loamy in charac- 
ter, wizh a tendency to become sandy near the river bank. The area has 
adequate means of irrigation and the cultivation is good. The banks of the 
nalas have poor quality soil. | 


(4) South of this zone lies the vast tract of the tehsil drained by the 
Murwz. Almost each village lying in this tract has vast patches of soils which 
are saline or alkaline in character. In the western part there exists a group of 
villages which have level expanses of good loamy soil with comparatively little 
usar land. In the eastern part there exists another group of villages which 
have vast expanses of lowlying tracts with clayey .soil. The rice producing 
area is comparatively large in these villages. The villages lying in the central 
part of this zone have vast stretches of waste land called ucar. 


TIrrigatso n 


The existing sources of irrigation in the tehsil are wells, streams, 
tanks and ponds and deep electric tube wells run by the state government. 
During the three five year plans as many as 205 deep tube wells have been 
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sunk by the Irrigation Department. In 1965-66, 41:30 per cent of the net . 
sown area ha: been irrigated by the above means. | 


The localstreams, jhils and tanks hold least water when most is wanted. 
During the cry season the volume of water greatly diminishes. Thus the 
limitation of the supply is the distinguished. feature of the above mentioned 
sources. They can usually be drawn on for late rice and for the first watering 
of the rabi cops. In 1965-66 only 0:45 per cent of the irrigated area was 
watered by tae above means. 


The sta e tube wells served 41:50 per cent of the irrigated area in the 
same yea. | 


Wells, Dth pucca and kachcha, owned privately, happen to be the most 
important source even to-day. It was the only means of irrigation earlier. 
Even in 1960 61, 71 per cent of the area irrigated was watered by ordinary 
wells. The average area covered by one pucca well is 9 acres and that 
covered by >ne kuchcha well is 41 acres. The level of water in wells 
varies from 59 feet in the south to something about half of that in the north. 


In 1965-66, 58:05 per cent of the irrigated area was served by wells, 
privately own d. աջ 


In 187374, 27:28 per cent of net sown area was irrigated principally from 
wells. In 19-2-13, the area irrigated was 37: 61 per cent of net sown area. 
Since then, during the course of nearly 40 years, the total area irrigated by all 
` sources expressed in per cent of net sown area remained unchanged. By the 
end of the Second Five Year Plan 42:69 per cent of net sown area was irriga- 
ted. | | 


Asa rule the water available is at a lower level than the field which 
itis desirable o irrigate. For lifts of less than four feet, the ordinary imple- 
ment is a closzly woven basket (dauri) held at the ends by ropes. This is 
worked by twa labourers who swing the basket into the water in tanks, ponds 
or streams anc then empty itat the higher level. For raising water from a 
lower level, sa» eight or nine feet, the lifting is done in two stages by engaging 
two lifts. The water is rasied from the well b; means of a leather bucket 
(purbat) drawn by cattle walking down an inclined plane. 


Kharif cops depend more on rainfall than the rabi crops. In the year. 
` 1965-66, 6:74 per cent of net area devoted to kharif crops was irrigated. 
Among kharif crops sugarcane isthe only crop which has to be watered fre- 
quently as it i: planted after the rabi harvest. Rabi crops do not depend as 


much on rainfall as kharif. In the same year 75१02 per cent of net area 
devoted to ral= crops was irrigated. Gram is the single rabi crop which is 


generally not i-rigated. In 1965-66, 97-83 per cent of the area under gram was 
notirigated,. Next comes bejhar. In the same year 59 per cent of the area 
devoted to bethar was not irrigated. A little barley, guchana and gujai are 
also raised unicrigated. տ 


Ռի 
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Manuring 


The farmers in this region as in other parts of the country where the- 
farming is of a subsistence type prefer to use indigenous manures such as cow 
dung, refuse of sheep and goats, urine of animals, human excreta, green manure, 
compost, oil seed cakes, etc. 'They are rich in humus. The indigenous 
manure is obtained by rotting dung and other refuse and dry leaves in pits 
known as ghur in this part of the country. Such pits are generally 
found in a village at the margins of settled areas. The value of 
cattle dung as a manure is well known to the farmers, but in the 
absence of an alternative cheap fuel they prepare dung cakes from the dung 
and use as fuel. Urine of animals is supposed to be a very rich manure, but 
difficult to collect. Chemical fertilisers like ammonium sulphate and sodium 
nitrate are being more and more used now a days. The above fertilisers are 
required in much smaller quantities than the indigenous manures. The far- 
mers are not very much in favour of using chemical fertilisers. They are of 
the opinion that a regular use of chemical fertiliser would reduce the fertility 
of the soil in the long run. It is needless to mention here that a judicious use 
of chemical fertilisers would definitely increase the yield per acre of agricul- 
tural production in the tehsil. Of course the farmers have to be taught 
properly as to how such fertilisers should be applied in order to get a good 
result. The illiteracy and ignorance among the masses of cultivators are a 
hindrance in planned agriculture in our country. 


Land Utilisation 


The total area of the tehsil is 267324 acres. Earlier fizures differ slightly. 
In the year 1965-66 the area devoted to cultivation was 67:39 per cent of the total 
area, 6:23 per cent of the total area has been classified as current fallow and 
2:78 per cent as old fallow. ‘Only 0:33 per cent of the total area was classified 
as culturable waste. 2°75 per cent of the total area was devoted to orchards. 
Built up area, which include settled area (abadi), roads, manure pits, barns 
(khaliyans), cremation grounds, etc. account for 3:47 per cent of the total area. 
Water features, which include rivers, jhils, ponds and marshy tracts, account 
for 9:95 per cent of the total area. 7°10 per cent ofthe total area has been 
classified as area otherwise unculturable. They include usar and other types 
of waste lands. Usar lands have saline and alkaline soils. They are extremely 
unfertile and are generally uncultivated. Areas along river banks with steep 
slopes and areas composed of mounds and hollows present many problems 
from the point of view of tillage, drainage and soil erosion. The former sites 
of brick klins also form a part of the waste land. i 


During the past ninety years the cultivated area has increased from 60°08 
per cent in 1873-74 to 67:39 per cent in 1965-66. There has been a correspon- 
ding decrease in the area classified as orchards and waste lands. In 1912-13, 
10°36 per cent of the total area was classified as area otherwise unculturable. 
The figure has come down to 7:10 per cent in 1965-66. During էհօ past five 
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or six decades many orchards have been cleared and brought under the 
plough. ' 

Thus in 3hadohi tehsil we find that there is now very little scope of fur- 
ther extension of cultivation. Though we can come to the conclusion from 


the above discassion that 7 per cent of the total area is still available to us for. 
further extension of cultivation. We must not forget that there are no pastures | 


in the tehsil. The villagers graze their cattle on the waste lands. There has 
also not been eny appreciable increase in the area devoted to settlement dur- 


ing the past fif y years, Settled areas comprised 3:17 per cent of the total area . 


in 1912-13. ` Iz. 1965-66 it was 3°47 per cent of the total area. -On the other 
hand during tke past six decades the "population of the tehsil has increased by 
68°37 per cen. Again it has been a wrong policy to reduce the area devoted 
to orchards or groves. We must not forget that both mango and mahua are a 
material addition to the food supply. 


It will therefore not be advisable to bring waste: lands of the tehsil under 
cultivation any further, Instead; the above area should be earmarked for 
extension of seulement, groves and pastures and for such other public purposes 
like proposed raeans of communications, manure pits, barns, rural schools and 


. recreation grounds, etc. 


Table 1 gives a summary of land devoted to various uses in the tehsil in 
selected years. 


The agricultural calender can be divided into two seasons, the kharif 
and the rabi. Kharif crops are sown from June to August and the rabi crops in 
October ar.d November. In 1965-66, 57:42 per cent of the gross cultivated area 
was devoted tc kharif crops and 42:51 per cent to rabi crops. Only 0:07 per 
cent of the gross cultivated area was devoted to zaid crops, mostly fruits and 

egetables, sown after rabi harvest 


During tke past 92 years the percentage of gross cultivated area devoted 
to kharif crops recorded a steady increase from 43°47 per cent, to 57°42 per 
cent whereas a corresponding decrease has been recorded in the percentage 
of gross cultiva ed area devoted to rabi crops. 


The area cropped twice expressed in per cent of ret sown area was only 
3:07 per cent ix 1873-74. 1n 1912-13, after a lapse of 39 years, the double 
cropped area ir crezsed to 13:25 per cent of net sown area. In 1950-51 it 
further increased to 22°05 per cent. It is easy to understand that with the 
increasing pressure of population on land the cultivators began to raise more 
than one crop m a year in any land suitable for the purpose. But then why 
the percentage «f double cropped area steadily decreased since 1950-51? In 
1965-66, only 14:09 per cent of net cultivated area was cropped twice. Asa 
matter of fact with an increase in irrigation facilities the double cropped area 
should-increase. It must be keptin mind that during the last fifteen years as 
many as 205 stete tube wells have been sunk ard 600 miles of irrigation chan- 
nels have been constructed | 
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Paddy s the most important crop of kharif season. Nearly 46 per cent of 

net cultivated area devoted to kharif crops was under paddy in 1965-66. 
Both the varieties (kaari which is sown broadcast in the field and aghani 
which is sowa in nurseries and then transplanted into the fields) are cultivated. 
Though the cost of cultivation of transplanted rice is more than twice as high 


as the broadcast variety, the yield per acre is much higher 2nd the quality - 


better than tae latter variety. Though the acreages devoted to both the varie- 
ties of paddy have greatly increased during the past fifty years, the acreage 
devoted to tie transplinted variety has comparatively recorded a greater 
increase thar: the broadcast variety. In 1965-66 the acreage devoted to aghani 
variety was more than two times that of the latter variety. 


Mixed cropping is an important characteristic of agriculture in this part 
of the state. The reasons for mixing of two.or more crops tozether are ; 

l. A sort of insurance against vicissitudes of weather. For example in 
some areas Lroadcast paddy and millet are sown together. If the season is 


wet the rice flourishes, if dry, the millet, so that the farmer has a prospect օք 


getting something. 


2. Ecenomy in tillage. Without incurring extra cost the farmer gets 
the benefit cf raising two crops 


3. As = check in the waste of water by evaporation from the soil by cover 
ing the who e ground. Thus in a jowar-arhar field in which the ground is never 
fully shaded. some creeping plant such as urd (a variety of pluse) can be sown 
The urd forms a mat on the ground preventing evaporation of water from the 
soil 

4, Tc keep up the supply of,combined nitrogen. This is done by mixing 
a cereal wi-h a pulse 


27-42 5er cent of net area sown under kharif crops was devoted to mixed 
cropping in 1965-66. Asa rule jowar and bajra are not sown alone but mixed 
with arhar, the only important pluse sown in kharif season in this tehsil. 
Jowar-arhar occupied 4:79 per cent of the area devoted to kharif crops as 
against 22:€3 per cent for bajra-arhar. The acre»ge devoted to bajra-arhar 
expressed ir per cent of net sown area in the kharif season remained more or 
less the same since 1912-13, but the acreage devoted to jowar-arhar has recor- 
ded a rema kable decrease from 17:91 percentin 1912-13 to 4:79 per cent in 
1965-66. This is because of the fact that bajra mixed with arhar can be 
grown on poorer soil compared to jowzr-arhar 


Maize and small millets like mandua, kodon and sawan occupied only 
8:05 per cent of net area devoted to kharif crops. 


Amorg the principal'non food crops that are cultivated in this tehsil 
sugarcane, sann-hemp and fodder for cattle are importent. Sugarcane and 
sann-hemp occupied 6:72 per cent and 4:84 per cent respectively of net sown 
area in this season. Gur is manufactured from sugarcane almost in every 


` 
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village. “Sann hemp is principally grown for fibre; A small percentage of 
the produce is also used as a green manure. . It restores the supply of combi- 
ned nitrogen to the soil 


` 


Table 2 gives a summary of land devoted to various crops in the 
kharif season in selected years i / - 


The two great cereal crops raised in the rabi season are wheat and 
barley. Barley ranked first followed by wheat. They respectively occupied 
29°14 per rent and 19:22 per cent of net sown area in the rabi season In 1965- 
66.- Itis really very interesting to note that area' devoted to the cultivation 
of whea- has steadily increased whereas the area devoted to the cultivation of 
barley kas sharply declined. In 1912-13 wheat and barley occupied 12:88 

and 47:88 per cent of net area sown in.this season. In 1965-66 the respective 
fig res were 19-22 and 29:14. The.above change is taking place in spite of the 
fact that wheat is best grown on land which has borre no crop in the kharif sea- 
son because the crop needs very thorough tillaze and ploughing usually begins 
in August. On the othe: hand barley requires fewer ploughings, less manure, | 
less water and it generally follows a kharif crop in the same year. Ttisthere- . 
fore certain that the cultivators are paying a greater attention to the raising 
of finer grains. They are also using improved varieties of seed more and more. . 
The soaring prices of food grains have given a very great incentive to cultivators. 
to produce finer grains for larger profit. It was once‘stated that the poor 
cultivators of the eastern districts do not undertake the cultivation of 
this cro». Instead they prefer to cultivate barley which requires less labour 
and expense. The above statement to-day has proved otherwise. 


- 


, Mixed cropping is also practised in this season. The following three 
types are importantin this tehsil : Gochana—wheat ard gram; Gojai—wheat 
and barley, and Bejhar—barley, gram and peas. 22°72 per cent of net area 
sown in this season was devoted to mixed cropping in 1965-66. The acreage 
devoted .to mixed rabi crops has more than doubled during the past 53 years. - 
The two most common rabi pulses raised in this tehsil aregram and peas. They 
occupied 7:59 per cent and 16:03 per cent of net area devoted to rabi Crops 
respectively in the last year of the period under review. There has no 
doubt been some increase here and decrease there in the acreage devoted to the 
above crops during the past 90 years, but on the whole the change has not 
been glaring. The acreage devoted to potato, though insignificant, is increa- 
sing slcwly but steadily 


Table 3 givesa summary ofland devoted to various crops in the rabi 
season In selected years. 


Populatton and rural setilement 


The population of the tehsil has recorded an increase by 8075 percent 
during the past nine decades (1871— 254,063 persons; 1961—464,317 persor.s) 
94-4 pe: cent of the total population is rural in character. 
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TABLE 4 
Growth of Rural Population in-Bhadohi Tehsil. 


Se ————— sR as E, ei iil: 





Year | Persons Variation | Percentage variation 
1871, . 254,063 | a E «Ն uen 
1941 335,520 --81,457 --32:07 

1951 364,168 -F28,648 + 8:54 


1961 438,209 --74,041 --20- 33 
——————————————————  —— 
From takle 4 it can be observed that between 1871 and 1941 the rural 
population h^: increased by 32°07 per cent. The rate of growth was rather 
extremely slow in earlier decades. In fact the sural population progressively 
decreased in tie earlier decades. The rate of growth has been maximum 
` during 1931-4: (21:592). There has been an appreciable fall in the growth 
rate in 1941-54. But in 1951-61 it almost attended the 1931-41 rate. . 


There h-s been a progressive decrease in per capita gross area available 
for cultivation in the tehsil: It was 0:64 acre in 1871. To day 
itis 0:47 acr». It is only during the last decade the rural population 
" increased by 20:33 per cent. If the present rate of growth remains constant 
in the next de:ade and if the gross cultivated area remains the same, the per 
capita gross cr ltivated area would decrease to 0:39 acre by 1971. 


The per carita net area which was 0:39 acre in 1961 would decrease to 
0:34 acre in 1271, 2s there is little chance of bringing any new land under 
the plough in this tehsil Even if we succeed iri bringing, 19,000 acres of 
lard classified as otherwise unculturable under the plough by 1971 by some 
miracle the per capita.net area sown would only be 0:38 acre. 


We should not forget that the permanent solution of feeding our growing . 


population lies in adoptirg and emphasising the yield raising method 
off:od production instead of depending on the area expanding method 
` Proper steps should be taken to increase the yeild per acre of food crops in this 


tehsil, otherw se, the sufferings of the rural population would increase with the ` 


increasing pre sure on land. 


The rural population of this tehsil live in 1038 villages. The smallest 
vill:ge has a popul tion of 1 person whereas the largest village has 3947 
persons. Vilhges with less than 500 persons are 718 in number, between 500- 
1000 persons—202 and above 1000 persons—83. There were 59,714 rural 
houses, Thu the average number of persons living in a house was 7:34, as 
against 7:37 fcr the district of Varanasi 


The seriousness of the problem facing the housing of the rural population 
has been discassed with some thoroughness by the authors in papers published 
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earlier. From a survey of the houses in several villages the authors havs come 
to the conclusion that the problem of rural housing in this part of the state 
has beea totally ignored at the cost of health and the amenities of life. 


A-cording to the Census of 1961, out of a total of 1:57 lakhs o? rural 
population classified as workers in this tehsil, 73:48 per cent was agriculturists, . 
deriving their livelihood from the cultivation of land as cultivators or as . 
agricultural labourers. The principal industry of the tehsil is the manvfactur- 
ing of carpets. The work of weaving is done by a section of population called 
jolahas in almost every village, 13:16 per cent of the working populatiom were 
engaged in the weaving of carpets. 3.56 per cent of the workers were engag- 
ed in manufacturing. The manufacturing of carpets are also carried 
on in factories located at Bhadohi, Goriganj and at a few other places. 
The large scale manufacturing of carpets was first started in the village of 
Ghosia near Madho Singh (Վ. E. Railway). 2°53 per cent of the workers was 
engaged in trade and commerce and 5:36 per cent in other services which 
include health, education, public administration, employees of Stace and 
Union Governments, etc. f 


TABLE 9 
Growth of Urban Population in Bhadohi Tehsil, 





PERSONS 





Year Total Variation. | Percentage 
Bhadohi | Gopiganj Gyanpur | Variation 

1921 ` 1,786 . 8,863 846 5,995 

1931 9, 701 5,293 4,071 19,065 --13,070 —218*00 

1941 2,038 4,159 1,126 7,929 —11,742 — 61:60 

1951 16,399 4,993 25911 24,303 -+-16, 980 —-232°00 

1961 20,302. | 5,806 sie : 26,108 + 1,805 — . 7°43 





The urban population of the tehsil increased by 218:00 per cen: during 
1921-31. In the very rext decade it decreased by 61:60 per cent. The decade 
1941-51 recorded the highest growth rate which was 232-00 rer cent. In the 
last decade the urban population increased only by 7:43 per cent. Thus 
the Urban population of the tehsil went on fluctuating from one decade 
to anather. The earlier censuses recognised three urban units in the tehsil : 
| Bhadohi, Gopiganj, and Gyanpur. The Census of 1961 has not recognised Gyan- ` 
pur 28 an urban unit, though the occupational pattern of its population justifies 
its inclusion as an urban unit and it is still a town area recognised by the local- 
self department. Bhadohi, an insignificant urban unit in earlier censuses, 
emerged as the most important town of the tehsil during 1941-51, recording 
704 per cent increase in her population. The prosperity of the town is closely - 
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linked with cerpet manufacturing.’ During the last decede the population of 
Bhadohi increased by 23:81 per cent. 35°61 per cent of the working population 
was engaged m manufacturing and 8:30 per centin household industry. Nearly 
19 per cent oi the workers was engaged in trade and commerce and almost a 
similar percentage earned their livelihood by engaging themselves in various 
persuits incluced among the broad category of other services. 


Gopigang is a market town of the tehsil engaged mainly in grain trade. Its 
growth has Eren extremely slow. During the last two decades it recorded 
an increase in its population by 29°05 per cent and 16:29 percent. In 1961 
nearly 42 per sent of its working population was engaged in a single activity 
namely trade and commerce. 


Gyanpu: is the administrative headquarter of the tehsil end has all the 
characteristics of a small unit functioning as an administre tive centre. 
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PEAGE IS ATTAINABLE 


R. K. SINGH 
Agra College, Agra. 


Most people, at most times, have lived in peace, yet war has been one 
of the permanent institutions of all free communities.1 The present period 
of international unres:, tension and crisis is rather bewildering to most people; 
they do not seem to ke at war, and yet not at peace either 


DESIRABILITY AND URGENCY OF ESTABLISHING PEACE 


Prior to the last World War considerable number of people in almost 
every country regarced war as natural, necessary and beneficial, playing an 
important part in the civilizing process?, developing noble virtues (like 
courage, sacrifice, fiCelity and willingness to -sacrifice life itself), and thus 
desirable. But with progressof historical science the doctrine of civilizing 
influence of war was doubted.? Only the partisans of war considered it 
just, militarists ident fied it with aspiring struggle and men like Moltoke and 
Sorel considered it beneficial. Whatever may have been the casein the 
earlier periods, modezn wars have involved organized violence resulting in 
large-scale holocausts, lurid heroic cruelties, naked brutalities, colossal debts 
and crushing taxes, chronic economic and social disorders, steeling the hearts 
of men against mercy and mind against truth. Now it seems a sheer logical 
perversion to typify war with notions of effort and resistance, or struggle of 
opposing desires, or conflict; it brings less than nothing to human progress. 
On the other hand the last World War has brought home the truth in its 
naked reality. At present the human mind is dominated by the horrors of 


1 Just lixe parliament .s one of the permanent institutions in spite of the fact that it is 
not always in session 


2 The historical review presented in support was: The Persian conquest established 
a domain in which cities lived in peace and security, industry, trade and art 
flourished. Mainterance of empires led to construction of means of transport and 
protection of life amd property. Alexander's conquest of Persia and Egypt extended 
cosmopolitan culture, Under Roman Empire traders and tourists could safely travel 
from Britain to the Euphrates. Consolidation of England under Wessex Kings, of Spain 
under Ferdinand znd Isabella, of Germany under Bismark and of U.S.A. under 
Lincoln, is considered as a justification for destructive wars. 


3 In the Aegean anc in Crete thé pre-Hellenic civilization was richer than that its 

` destroyers established in half a millenium. Many cities flourished. in Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Asia Mincr prior to the Persian Conquest, and independence does not seem 
to have been a bar to intercourse. The advent of Persionsseemsto begin a decline 
which continued through periods of Greek and Roman dominion, In the Western 
World fax Romana aas not been a compensation for the freedom of the unorganized 
pre-imperial World; what had been. built up by small States and, free cities decayed 
gradually under the empires. 
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nuclear war; whether modern civilization could survive another war involving 
big powers is an open question. The impulse of self-destruction is sweeping 
over, and even the survival ofman is endangered. Mankind being dragged 
to the brink of cataclysm the question of peace (or of war) has assumed 
unprecedented excitement; and everybody is most vitally concerned in know- 
ing whether peace on earth is a real possibility, and in seeking a solution for 
it. Peace. is required not only for national survival but also for a really human 
existence. Tne stake has never been so great in the whole human history 


Its urgency is great because: first, science is supreme at present, and 
the same vita. energy which produces all that is best likewise produces war and 


love for war. Secondly, the mad race for nuclear weapons is gradually’ 


becoming crovded and thus making the establishment of peace more difficult. 
And thirdly, nations, having recent experiences of war having realized that 
' war is almost always more painful than itis expected at the outset, and the 
generation, waich has actually experienced the ghastly Hiroshima Tragedy, 
have become much less liable to war fever. Hence peace must be established 
before new nztions refine striking power, or develop war fever and the new 
generation grows up 


MEANING AND NATURE OF PEACE 


As a state, or phenomenon, peace and war are reciprocal negations, and 
hence it may be helpful to explain the meaning and nature of peace by ex- 
plaining the meaning and nature of war. 


In general, the term war is used for armed conflict between population 
groups conce-ved as organic unities. In modern thought it is typically used 
for armed conflicts between States that legally enjoy complete and unlimited 
sovereignty. Armed conflicts within such States? are termed as insurrections, 


or rebellions, or civil Wars.? Besides, there are many borderline cases which . 


are quite often treated'as different forms of war, e.g., mobilization of power- 
ful force at the boundry State, designed to force specific action on the part of 
the other Stare, and peaceful penetration‘ of forces of a powerful nation into 
the territory of a weaker nation. Apart from armed conflicts, battles of diplo- 


~ 


1 Armaments are being added only with the intention of being used and not for love 


and pride o- display. They have a tendency to blow off andthe bellicose tendency is 
. always present. l 
Such as conflicts between provinces, political patties, religious groups, sections and 
economic classes, etc 
When prolenged and representing a potential or actual power, sufficient to’ challenge 
the authority of thé State wholly or partially 
4 Just like the invasion of Maxico by American- force in pursuit of Villa, the American 
` seizure of Vera Cruz, the occupation of Greek soil by the Allies in the early part of First 
World Wa-, Japanese expedition to Shanghai and the Chinese penetration in 
- Laddak 
9. In all such cases the weaker nations . usually regarded such events ‘as war and the 
stronger naffons as unusual form of pacific enterprise. 


> 
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macy, ezonomic aid and propaganda can legitimately be included in a wider 
_ View of war, since war is war whether hot or cold. as Hobbes rightly thought 

that ‘war consists not in battle only, orin the act of fighting, but in the will 
to fight, in the attitude of hostility between nations. 


Besides, the term war has been peculiarly subject to metaphorical appli- 
‘ cation, since we hear people commonly talking of cless war, war of sexes, of 
generations, of mentaltypes and physical stocks even within a unified popu- 
lation. The term 15 interpolated even in reference to animal and plant life. 
Such a vast variety of human expriences and situations of conflict are covered 
under its scope that a clearcut definition corresponding to genuine reality has 
become obscure by a promiscuous use of the term. The resultis that the 


theory of war is considerably confused. Consequently the definition of peace, . 
"ՎՏ likewise compliceted. : 


The common meaning of peáce and war does not seem to fit in the des- 
^ cription of the present period (since V-J Day in 1945) which is characterized 
by cold war as opposed to hot war of actual armed clash. Hence our views 
about war and peace have to be widened so as to comprehend all their 
characteristic manifestations. Peace, thereforé, is not only a negative thing 
(i. e., absence of armed con flict). As a positive ard real phenomenon it implies 


a state of peaceful and orderly relations between different nations. A situation 
of peace and order implies a connection between peace and law. The opera- 


tion cf law involves a law making and law applying agency, i. e., government. 
" And zn international or global prevalence of such a situation assumes an 
international organization, may be a federation of nations, as Kant thought, or 
a single world state, as Dante first suggested i 


` For understanding the meaning and nature of peace two things must be 
clearly recognized: (i) war is characterized by-the use of force, hence peace 
means absence of the use of force in international relations,? and (ii) war is 
` a permanent institution (i. e., the cause of interperennial danger), hence peace 
is subject to occasional disturbances,? which in other words means that peace 
does aot imply a question of winning the war against war once, but providing 
a permanent apparatus to come into automatic operation whenever the war 


1 There are two ways (as Locke thought) of settling disputes between men: law or 
fcrce, where there is no law force is the arbiter. The way cf law is the way of peace. 


2 Thoughts regarding the employment of force need clarity. In the use of force war 
is different from police action in the fact that the actions of police are ordered by 

a neutral authority, whereas in war the parties to the dispute set force in motion. 
athe former case the use of force is according to the laws previously laid down by 
‘a whole community and in the latter force is used by one nation against another on 
ozcasions of which one nation isthe sole judge. Understanding of this distinction is 
recessary because in men's dispensations the use of force by police cannot. be completely 
eliminated; and a similar use of force in international affairs is the best hope for lasting 

peace. 


3 Eeace treaty is usually only an armistice in a war that is continuously going on. 
` (Thucydides) 


=o 
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situation occurs. In short peace is not merely an absence of fighting but a 
positive order in which will to settle disputes peaceably, i.e., by mutual dis- 
cussion, and not by force, prevails generally. In the broadest sence it implies 
a peaceful society. 1 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES OF PEACE EFFORTS 


In general terms, the ultimate purpose of establishing peace is to serve 
the purpose of human destiny, and to bring about life in accord with this 
answer. Ir concrete terms, the ultimate purpose of our efforts for 
establishing pezce is the elimination of war and making real human 
living possible for mankind. Thus it is a question of permanent peace. 
And peace i: not only a political end. Let us split the abro-d ultimate 
goal into specific objectives. 


Peace efforts involve two besic elements: a time dimension and the 
image of the’ goal itself. The enthusiasts of peace must realize that if we 
think only in terms of the immediate future a sense of helplessness may over- 
take, and one may feel that what is possible is not much. In this connection 
it must be aporeciated that things cannot be changed in a day orso. The vast 
and varied ՇԷ anges involved in establishing peace, even through the most extra- 
ordinary metaods, cannot be brought about immediately.! Our expectations 
must rot, therefore be for tomorrow. Our task isto bring it nearer, or to 
take mankinc earliest to that stage. An important point emerging from this 
is that the atzainment of peace isa problem of degree; and as a question of 
degree we sheuld basically aim at partial solutions step by step. 


Besides, we have to be clear in our minds about the image of peace, 
i. €., the kind of life we think good and ideal, and the kind of changes we 
want in this vorld for peace toprevail. In formulating the peaceful society, 
or call it the ideal society, we have to be more retion?l then emotional, 
since our ideas, being reactions to situatiors which have posed the 
problem of :he very survival of civilization, are likely to drift into 
utopian speculations. Plato and many other. thinkers (like Thomas 
More, Francs Bacan, Samuel Butler, Edward Bellamy, Willizm Morris 
and H. G, Wells, etc.), motivated by an intense 2651 to embody the ideal in 
actual life, tried to make the ideal perceivable* in telling us that man can 


. 1 It seems probably impossible to abolish war completely just now. The excessive powers 

. which some States have built up cannot be destroyed. The institution of private pro- 
perty cannct be reconstructed immediately. The notions of national pride and 
sovereignty cannot be effaced from the minds ina day or so. The elaborate economic 
and social apparatus and the mechanisms to bring about the desired changes cannot be 
refined overright. In all such matters we may recognize the evil, but even the sure 
and extraorcinary methods must take time to effect the cure. 


2 They believe that man is destined to live a more perfect and harmonious existence. 
Hence they presented concrete picture of what such a life might be like, 
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live in peace, justice, freedom, equality, plenty, wisdom and beauty, But 
what have really made them utopian are their assumptions regarding the 
perfectionist notion about man and society?, constancy in life? and the role of 
activity in human happiness. Therefore, in fixing our image of peace two 
important conclusions emerging from this have to be borne in mind: one, for 
our construct of peace let us aim at practicable ideals, and two, the situatiors 
of the world should be taken as realities." 


À realistic view of the world conditions$ willbe helpfulin locating the 
immediate and the distant, the obvious and the latent, and the surface and 
the deep seated causes that disturb peace, and -in recognizing the organs in 
which the war making power islodged. These realities of the international 
scene bring out the clianging character of the context of peace. Hence 
peace efforts should not aim at maintaining the status quo, since it is neither 
possible nor desirable. ‘On the other hand they should aim at acceptance by 
different nations of unfavourable alterations of the map without a feeling that 

they must first be defeated in war, or that in acceptance they incur humiliation 
and lose sovereignty. x 


Š l ( 
The problem of peace is to check the readiness of the common men to 
catch wer fever. The growth of war moods’ of different nations is associated 
with the sense of national pride. But the claims and resistence to it are equal 


— f ի 3 


1 'There are both reactionary and revolutionary utopians. But they mostly tend to be 
radicals, concentrating at the roots of things rather than in maintaining social continuity 
In orcer to provide us a fresh vision of man's nature and destiny they tear man out of 
the web of custom and tradition in which we always find him. 


2 Leaving aside the satirical critics of utopianism (like Aristophanes, Mandeville, Swift, 
Aldous Huxley and George Orwell), and considering the philosophical critics like 
Aristotle, who should be taken more seriously, one finds that utopian speculation assumes 
an impossible degree of perfection for man and State. 


3 They conceive a certain state of society and a way of life which would be recognised as 
` 9004 once for all, and then it would continue for ever, 


4 They do not realize that only a small part of man’s happiness depends on passive enjoy- 
ment, and a greater part on activity. Even the pleasures, which’ do not consist in 
enjoyment, are satisfactory when they follow in the intervals of activity. 


5 The attempt should not aim at turning man into angel, or real world into ‘Kingdom 
of Goc’. Man has to remain man but really human. And situations of the world, both 
presen: and potential» should be taken as realities, instead of ‘philosophising about the 
meaningless of the world, or taking the physical world simply as a whirl of atoms in a _ 
meaningless void. Dealing with realities demands that peace efforts be directed towards 
reconstruction, recor.ciliation, adjustment, accommodation and compromise, etc. 


6 Political, economic and social systems and philosophies of different nations, their military 
strength, international ‘alliances and treaties, nationalistic tendencies, maturity of 
the to> section that matters in decision making and guiding public policies and opinions, 
levels of industrial and technological development, and international relations, etc., 
are th» realities which have.to be taken into account. In the: peace efforts these very 
things are to be adjusted, 


7 In wich Germany and England were before the last World War and China is at present. 
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folies. 'This reciprocalfolly has to be avoided by thinking in terms of the 
individual rather than the nation, and thus substituting person in place of 
an abstracton, and thereby imparting a human touch. Besides, it can 
further be avoided if it is understood that national welfare is not essentially 
competitive but cooperative. Nations can admit this inwardly if their self- 
respect could be maintained through their independence.! This necessitates 
that the immediate peace efforts should not aim at demolishing national 
independence, but retaining their freedom in the essential functions of the 
State and introducing cooperation and collaboration in the non-essential 
functions. 


On the positive side the objective of peace is to foster the will to peace 
amongst nations. Butin the past love of peace seems to have been too much 
associated with the static concept of internation] relations. Really speaking, 
in order to 2liminate war political methods of achieving the results, which 
have so far been achieved by successful fighting, have to be devised. 


Lastly, peace efforts involve two broad elements—man and his environ- 
ment, partizularly his institutions. Both must be reconstructed for establish- 
ing a peaceful society. | 


WAR CAN BE ELIMINATED 


While considering the possibilities of establishing permanent peace it 
may be helpful to answer the question whether war can be abolished. In 
this connection it is important to note that we probably have aggressive war in 
mind. Fora proper answer it seems necessary to understand the nature of 
war and it: place in human activities. Analyzing the ideas of those who have 
justified and sublimated war we find two basic stands: (i) connection of war 
with human nature, and (ii) identification of war with conflict in general. 
Let us examine these issues critically. 


(ü) War and Human Neture—It is believed quite widely that war springs 
from human nature. The immutability of human nature is likewisé a popular 
notion. And thus we come across a large number of persons responding to the 
plans of permanent peace with the remark that ‘human nature cannot be 
changed,’ and hence such plans are simply prophetic. Proper understanding, 
however, cf the situation needs a probe into the motivations of war and into 
the question of constancy, or otherwise of human nature. 


1 The mzximum disadvantage which can be inflicted through an unfavourable peace 


is a trifle compared to that which all the nations inflict upon themselves by con- 
tinuing to fight. But what makes them blind to this fact is the sense of pride, which 


makes tie acceptance of defeat intolerable, and clothes itself in the garb of reason by 
pointing out hundreds of evils that are supposed to follow from accepting defeat, or 
losing independence, 
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"Taking a broac historical sweep we find several types of war. In all 
these types the ultimate forces making for wars are found to be: 


(a) The interest of expansion on the part of the increasing population, 
and thus war being a manifestation of the biological: struggle -for 
existance.” | 


x 
(b) National variations resulting from increasing wealth, technical 
efficiency end armaments.? | 
(c) Popular artipathy between peoples differing in race, culture and 
language.* 


Reducing these forces to the ultimate causes we come to : reason, desire 
and impalse. The fist two are conscious and deliberate, and thus rational, 
while the third is instinctive and irrational. 


Thas there seems to be some reason to believe that war springs from 
human nature, in the sense that it is caused by impulses of aggression and 
of resistance, Jt isrotso much promoted by the end in view as by our 
impulse to the activity itself. Thusitis a fulfilment of one side of human 
nature. But to believe that human nature is immutable and impulses are 
not conditioned, is altozether different. By turning human activity into 
new directions basic human impulses can be changed. Historical and socio- 
logical v.ews are that man'snatureis formed by his social environment, and 
man can fashion hissociety and himself according to his will. Contempor- 
ary existential philosophy (with its emphasis on man's power to create himself) 
also support this view. 





1 Such zs warlike foreys aiming at seizure of movable wealth, wars of extermination 
involving displacement of one people by another, wars arising out of the power of 
expansion of political systems, those arising Out of the desires of princes and nobles 
to exend their personal domains, those for religious unification, those for national 
unification and independence, Colonical wars and imperialistic wars. 


2 This s true of wars of population displacement of pre-history and of the period 
aroumj the Christian Era. It does not seem to be true of wars between Mesopotamian 
Empires and Egypt, nor with the Persian, Macedonian and Roman Conquests, nor 
ofthe war of the Orusades, the colonial and national wars of early modern times. 
But itseems to be pzrtly true of the wars preceding the First World War. 
These things have cianged the balance of power and thus caused international tension 
particularly after 1830. 
The wars of the Eebrews against peoples of Palestine, contempt of Greeks for the 
barba-ians and of tre Romans for Carthage are ancient instances. Antagonism of the 
British for the Spani:h, between the French and the Germans and between the Hindus 
and tke Muslims are modern instances. But they seem to be mostly the results rather 
than the Causes of wars, Antipathies generally are not deep seated. 


3 


5 There seems to be some confusion in the statement that human nature cannot be 


Changed. The reference may be to the traditional view that like other Species man 
has a mature which remains essentially the same so long’ as the species lives. Or the 


reference may be to the conservative passimistic view that some social evils like war 
and poverty are irremedia ble. 
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Besides. the study of the place of war m history clearly brings out the 
fact that, cortrary to the general impression about wars being caused by 
natural belligerancy ofhuman nature, or by natural animosity of peoples, 
or from ambitions of some leaders, .by far the major causes of wars have 
been the comílict of interests, material or ideal or actual or traditional. 
Another supporting evidence that the life of primitive mar as an incessant 
war between tribes, seems to be based on the alleged behaviour of tribes. 
Recent anthropological and sociological studies have disproved that argument 
by showing that these tribes have lived in peace before the adjacent civiliza- 
tions corrupted them. All these arguments prove that war is not natural to 
man. | 
" (21) - Conflict and War—Most of those who approve war seem էօ 
completely icentify conflict in general with war. In this line of thinking all 
forms .of aspiring struggles have been identified with war. And, since many 
noble virtues of man, like courage, sacrifice, heroism and fidelity, etc., are 
associated with aspiring struggle, and principles of conflictare found to have 
a great role -n human life, these virtues have been associated with war also. 
Thus war has been logically justified. But it should be noted that this 
thinking invclves a confusion ofthe species and the genus; and people talk 
about the genus but mean the species.? War is only a special form ofcon- 
flict. Conflict may be considered as the genus and war as a species. The 
confusion arises when this distinction is not made. 


Conflict of forces and struggle of opposite desires are, no doubt, the 
essence of ou? universe, and the world is cemented by sweat and blood and 
struggle and fortitude. But this phenomenon should not be identified and 
thus confusec with war simply because war provides some scope for it. Con- 


flict, and not war, is justified. Conflict is the genus having many species out . 


of which war is only one. The principles of conflict in life are based more 
widely than cf war. : However, this distinction becomes clear when one thinks 
‘of the special character of war which is violence. Several traits are common 


՛ 





1 It should bs worthwhile to note that all the earliest centres of culture were developed 
in areas which were sheltered by natural barriers against incursions of hostile tribes, 
e.g., {valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, the Ganges and the Indus, the Yangtze 
and the Hwang Ho, the delta of the Nile, and the mountain valleys in France, Spain, 
the Caucasus, Mexico and Peru, etc 

2 The confusion is in approaching the question from padagogical standpoint. All the 
different fcrms of conflict (good or -bad) are transmutations of war and mere varieties. 

. 8$ Our picture of the universe is formed with the notions of effort and resistance. Our 
spiritual wcrld too rests on the same basis: Artis created on thesame plan and with 


the same material as the World. In architecture and dancing too conflict and resistance : 


are found te have been embodied. All the ‘great achievements of man are the results 
of his sustained struggle with the earlier cultural achievements that were rendered unfit 
for use. The same superb struggle: seems to continue in the discovery of fire, in 
domesticatiag animals, in introducing agriculture, in using metals, in the conquest 
of space, and in the conquest of war, which is not yet accomplished. 


E 
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to different forms of conflict, but purposive and organized .violence is the 
peculiar trait of war which distinguishes it from other forms of conflict. 


After this distinction is made it becomes easier to judge the place of 
‘war in human life. Except the very few partisans of war there are now no 
advocate: of violence in any walk of life. The method which has violence 
as its essence is alien to all the arts of living which man has been striving էօ. 
develop since the beginning of civilization. In settling personal and indivi- 
dual conflicts the method of war (violence or force) is commonly considered 
as antiquated. Similarly in settling conflicts between nations it is also anti- 
quated. Thefact that. sometimes it has been resorted to does not prove 
that it is indispensable, or that itisthe only way. There is nothing that 
war has ever achieved which could not have been better achieved without it. 
Thinking of the collective murder of war as a social method of struggle 
simply does notfit in the current phase of civilization. Civilization consists 
in ‘the adaptation of the planet to the needs of man.’ War is, therefore, 
without foundations in the world and without roots in the civilized way of 
living. Perhaps we shall understand war in the past better if it is regarded 
simply as a (passing phase of world's childhood. It might have been usefu 
in some very narrow sense at the time of its manifestation, but it is defi- 
nitely out of place both in the earlier and latter phases. 


(iti Psychology of War—Thinking about the possibilities of abolishing 
war takes us to the examination of the organs of the society in which the 
war making power is lodged, the considerations controlling the bellicose 
determinations of these organs and the development of the war situations, 


After the establishment of the parliamentary States the war making 
power is vested theoretically in the people as a whole represented in the 
parliament. However, in practice there are many restrictions to popular 
control. The network of treaties demands sanction of war irrespective of 
parliamentary action. Every country has a department of foreign affairs 
haying considerable latitude in handling international relations. Besides, 
there are military organizations and powerful private interests influencing 
government policy regarding war. People as a whole, or the majority, do 
not actually exercise the warmaking power. War is forced by a few at 
‘the top more often for minority interest. A war situation arises in which 
the only possible alternatives are victory or defeat, and pride or hum liation. 
Defeat is not contemplated generally by either party. After the war is on, 
majority, or unanimity is created in support of war mainly by the characteris- 
tic force of the situation, and partly through propaganda, which surrounds 
war with glamour, tradition and elaborate myths regarding the importance 
of the issues involved. The pseudo-popular character of war is thus created . 
by the ex post facto consent given unavoidably. 


x 





1 Thecencept of violence (a phenomenon of war) is sometimes extended to strikes and 
the proletarian class struggle. This apology for violence seems to stand alone. 
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However, in addition to the. conscious: and deliberate forces (mostly 


economic and political) leading to war there arethé inarticulate feelings of 
the common men which in most civilized countries are always in reediress 
to burst into war hysteria at the slightest bidding of the political leaders. 
An analysis cf this war fever may be helpful in our understanding of the 


possibilities znd methods of eliminating war. 


/ 


Persons who initiate war form the top influential layer of the society 
Such persoris are dominated by three-fold desires: (a) desire for activities which 
call into full olay the faculties in which they thifk they excel, (b).a sense 
of successfull; overcoming resistance, and (c) the respect of others on account 
of their success. These desires are less marked in the common men having 
no exceptioral talents: Asindividual units it is not possible for them to 
achieve greatness and triumph. On occassions of sudden crisis they realize 
that they belong to a nation. Their nition may take risks, may get involved 
in a hot combat and may engage in difficult adventures; and what their nation 


does they do.! This is the deeper part of the psychology of war hysteria 


on the part of the common men. In addition to these instinctive elements in 
war fever there is also a quasi-ratioral' calculation which is eupemistically 
termed as thcught. A n-tion rarely catches war fever unless it believes that it 
will win war. This brings out a very important conclusion that war against 
war can be won to a very large extent, possibly completely, because the mass 
psychology givirg rise to war fever can be conditioned, Similarly the thoughts 
of the top layzr causing war can likewise be conditioned 


- FEASIBILITY OF ESTABLISHING PEACE 
(i) Posstbilily of Attaining Peace— After being convinced that war can be 


eliminated (13 possibilities. of establishing peace permanently ro more remain 
in doubt.. Let us answer this question by answering the opposite: Can peace 


permanently allude mankind? ` The answer to this is ‘No’. ` And. the reasons ` 


are: i 5 


(a) Shocking and painful experiences of war have brought home impor- 
tant lessons tkat war instead of solving problems creates fresh problems, and 
whatever havz been achieved by warin the past can now be achieved better 


"through peaceful methods. Man understands the desirability of peaceful 


living 


` - ú ` 


(b) We already have an international organization which, as we have 


. seen, is partly succeeding in prevention of aggression, in settling international 


1 Lives of tae ordinary persons are dull and unadventurous. "They, are the victims 
of the order and organization and are crushed under burdens. The long periods of 


.. privation and caution are compensated by wild plunge into organized public madness. 


, In racklessn ss for the nation he has a feeling of patriotism. ' The ‘ old primitive passion 
confined in 3is mental prison suddenly takes the garb of patriotism 


> 


न. 


9 l : 


՛ 
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disputes and in advancing peace.? There is concrete evidence that man is tapa- 
ble of minimizing international tension, of settling international disputes with- 
out using force, and of creating a federation of States, oreven one World State. 
(cj The aggressive impulse in man can be controlled? through irstitu- 
tions, ard thus instead of leading to warit can be directed towards constructive 
purposes, Thus even without any furdamental change in nature man can look 
down upon war as he does on burning of hectics ard other human sacrifices. 
(di^ The two main sources leading to good relations between individuals 
are instinctive liking and a common purpose. We find that international 
understending and cooperation are increasing; and the dislikes of individuals 
and of groups arising out of differences in race, colour, religion and culture, are 
gradually getting reduced. Besides, atom hrs produced such a great revolu- 
tion in human mind that victory against nuclear war is the greatest modern 
° common cause. And it provides an opportunity for peaceful co-existence. 


(ei - Amazing technological advances have created Jeisure and opportu- 
nity for better life. -Democracy and constitutional law have provided dignity 
.toindividual and opportunities for free and vigorous growth. Hecan now 
move te higher plane -of interest more easily and quickly. Hé can form a 
really human society which we have termed as a peaceful society. | 
Therefore, the vision of peace 15 real. But how much distant, is an 
altogetaer different question. - 
(g) The Main Difficulties—The outstanding difficulties which beset the 
perce attempts are: ` | ը 
| (a) The nuclear stock pile by a few nations has increased the imbalance 
in milizary strength of different nations.? N 





1 U.N. is an institution -for expression of the idea of one World. It has brought 
together nations with different ideologies. Veto is a really wonderful provision 
-for keeping the big powers together even when they disagree on certain issues. 
It Eas helped to stop hostilities in Indonesia, Palestine, Greece and Egypt, prevented 
~ aggression in Korea and settled disputes in Iran, Syria and elsewhere too. The 
provision of Peace Observation Commission is a great help in determining war guilt 
anc in building up international opinion. The Peace Force has proved helpful in stop- 
ing conflict, e.g., in Egypt and Congo. The Unity for Peace Plan is really a great 
advancement by which, through the increase of obligations, the traditional concepts of 
nation and sovereignty are being modified. The economic and sccial aid programmes, 
being carried- through various bodies, are minimising the gaps between different nations. 
Through the Coramission on Human Rights it has. safeguarded the life, liberty and 
secarity, and thus has-advanced the dignity of the individual. ‘The failures of U, N., 
however, do not disprove the positive gains. 


2 It was the same impulse which lead- to duelling. But now civilized men conduct their 
| private quarrels without fighting. If the political contests were solved in the same 
manner by negotiations between independent States, or within a federation of States, or 
the World State, imagination would accustom itself to the new situations as it did in the ` 
case of duclling. I 


3. TLe problem of disarmament has become more complicated by the confusion. of offensive 
ani defensive armaments. Defensive armament is considered as.an insurance against 
peace.: The accepted formula is 3:1, but uncertainty about what actually constitutes 
defensive upsets the formula. The war mathematics again gets’ disturbed by the fluc- 
tuating net of alliances. Another difficulty recently added isthe lack of distinction 
between war equipment and ordinary industrial equipment. Establishments capable. 
of turning out commerial airplanes can also turn out bombing planes; the production 
of nitrates for fertilizers can easily be directed to produce explosives, and that of tractors 
ta armoured tanks, i l 


— 
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(b) State isa very powerful institution at present, and it has through 
excessive power, become harmful to the individual. Politicalideas of man are 
associated with nation and sovereignty. They are hindrances in the 
establishment of international political organigation. ա 


(c) China's emergence as a strong political power. 
(d) Flactuating net of alliances between nations. 
(e) Population explosion. 


(f) Near famine conditions, unemployment and poverty prevailing over 
3/4 of the World; and the: gap between the developed and the developing 
world increasing 


(g) Strategic raw materials needed for war ends being unevenly distri- 
buted over different regions. 


(հ) Tke chances of good political leadership (peace loving) emerging 
in a democratic form of government being less.! 


(i) Inscitution of private property and extreme individualism are 
hardening and separating the individuals. Materialistic view of life and the 
neglect of the spiritual side in the industrial civilization, is producing a dwaif 
and distintegrated personality, orly half man so to say 


(iii) Tre Hopeful Signs—Some hopeful features regarding the peace 
situation are 


(a) Th> widespread end intense anxiety about -the establishment of 
peace. . 


(b) Ths success of the Մ. N. in multi-sided peace efforts, particularly 
the ‘Unity for Peace Plan’ and the improvement of war ethics through 
emphasis on war guilt. 


(c) The development of neutral powers as a block 


(d) Gradual disappearance of many competing objectives formerly 
leading to international instability 


(e) Fading value of colonial dominion. 


(f) The question of armaments being no longer regarded as purely a 
matter of national concern.? 


1 The main obstacle to good political leadership is the reluctance of the best men to 
assume the burdens of public affairs. On the other hand some people believe that 
circumstances throw up leaders. Every Crisisin American history has called for the 


proper leadec, e. g , Washington and Lincoln. Whether modern crises will do the same 
remains to b> seen. 


2 Russian trend towards Aegean a meance to British interest, and towards Baltic a concern 
to Norway and Sweden, is no more. Soisthe powerful expansion of Germany. The 
diffusion of industrial technique throughout the world has considerably impaired export 
trade as a vzlue. Excessive development of raw materials has removed this item from 
the list of ob ects worth fighting for 


3 Jthas generally been recognized as a principle that ոօ State has a right to develop 
armaments beyond the requirements of defence. International public opinion is 
exerCising some restraint on excessive armaments. Possibilities of nuclear umbrella may 
provide a sense of security to some weaker nations 
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(g) The fading away of the initial certainty of victory, which generally 
gives rise to agression. 


(h) Realization of the fact that war creates more problems than it 
solves. 


(i) Gonstituticnal governments and democracy getting established in a 
large number of courtries. 


(j) Science and religion coming closer; and the growing realization in 
the West that over emphasis on materialism and the neglect of the spiritual 
side of man carry the seeds of destruction of civilization 


METHODS OF ATTAINING PEACE 


ն) Methods to Eliminate War—Wer must be put in its naked reality, 
disassociating it from glory, tradition and myth,! so that nations realize the 


folly of using force Hr solving certain issues which can be solved better by 
civilized methods 


For peaceful handling of international tensions the process of attaining 
peace must be completed through stages. In the first instance, the U. N. must 
be madé strong and the nations which are not its members should join it 
By extending the ‘Unity for Peace Plan’, and adding more and more obli- 
gations on the part cf different nations the ideas of nation and sovereignty 
should be modified and the principle of peaceful co-existence should be exten- 
ded. Ir. the second stage a federation of States should be attempted, in which 
the independence of nations must be mrintained in the perform-nce of the 
essential civil functions (i: e., legislative, administrative and judicial), and 
the non-essential military functions be performed by the Federation. In the 
third stage a World-State should be attempted.? 


Intemational public opinion should be developed in regard to war 
ethics and defensive armament. The big powers should decide not to settle 
1 A correct direction in political thinking and behaviour is needed at present. And for 

this right thoughts are needed. The ultimate power'ofideas may not be realized fully 
by those who suffer from irrationality of contemporary politics. Religious toleration, 
demccracy, socialism and cooperation ‘were in the beginning confined to solitary, spetu- 
lation cf a few philcsophers and isolated theorists. Secondly, correct idea is also necessary 
for tre development of imaginative understanding and sympathy. 


We do not assume, “hough theoretically it could be done, that war could be ended by one 
State conquering 21 others. Secondly, the concept of nation has to be redefined in the 
Current context in which the ideas of safety, security and the political needs of man as 
such, have undergene considerable changes. We haveto think scriously whether it is 
reascnably necessary to normally exercise both the civil and the militarry functions by 
the same State. very State is now too small for performing the military functions 
adequately and too big to perform the civil functions.’ After realizing these things the 
task of federating nations will be easier. Since devotion to nation is a very deep and 


widely shared feeling, at presentit is neither possible nor desirable to supress it soon. 
Realization shoulc be brought about gradually. 
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their disputes through war, but by political methods of mutuál negotiation and 
arbitration. The growth ofthe neutral block will prove considerably helpful 
in its judgeraent. being voluntarily acceptable by nations even if it is adverse. 
But for the neutral powers to be more effective the international law has to 
be modified 1 l 


In regard to disarmament and the ban on nuclear weapons the big 
powers shold be more honest and sincere. The natiors that hve newly 
acquired nuclear strength need seasoning. The race for armaments should be 
stopped at reason ble limits of safety. | 


(2) Methods for Bringing About the Positive Aspect of Peacc—In short they 
should aim zt the reconstruction of man and the society so that war situations 
may not arire. 


Ա 


Since wir arises in the minds of men, the life of impulse and, that օք 
conscious thcught of the individual need to be changed.? Impulse is not to be 
weakened bu to be given directions towards constructiveness, i.e., the growth 
of creative impulse. Individual’s life, therefore, 178 to be an integrated or 
unified one, nd it should embody creative impu-se and a dominant object. 
This unifying principle has to be extended from the irdividual to the com- 
munity and `o the world as a whole, so thatitmay be possible to produce a 


. cosmopolitar and a really human personality. For producing a balanced and 
. integrated individual, or a full man, the inner life of men has to be enriched. 


And materia ism, which is dwarfing the personality, hes to be balanced with 
spiritual dev-lopment and strengthening of the moral base of man. 


The environment in which man has to live, should be reconstructed in 
order է» briaz about ^n integ-ated community, with common life and common 
purpose. This requires a change in the institutions through which man 
fulfils his bgc, economic, social, political, religious and spiritual needs. The 
new politica: philosophy should aim at making man capable to stand firm at 
the time of crisis; and political institutions should make him averse to warlike 
situations. The economic institutions should reduce emphasis on private 
property ind vidual profit, cut-throat competition and the growth of posses- 
sive instinct. The new social institutions should seduce separatist tendencies, 
and sho ild bring about a cosmopolitan outlook and culture. Rel'gion should 
^1 Atpresent the principle regulating the international affairs is that a nation must not 

intervene unlessits own interests are involved. Hence the' diplomatic usage forbids 
 nterventicn by neutrals. l 


2 Human a tivities spring from impulse and desire. Political philosophy seems to 
be based mostly on desire as the source of human action. Desire governs the 
conscious ad the explicit part and impulses the instirctive part of human activities. 

3 Blind impulses are sources of war. ‘But they are also said to be the courses 
of science, art and love. The complete control of impulse by will, as suggested 
by some roralists, is not really desirable, because it. leads to a tiring life, exhausts 
vitality ani makes a man indifferent to the purpose. 


c 
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be stripped off the dogma տոմ be made mo-e personal. It should make man 
more human and should aim at placing man in his right place in the world. 
In short; the environment should be so conditioned that the basic principles of 
liberty, equality and justice are maintained, and the real purpose of life is 
fulfilled, | 


In south hope seems to be more alive, and prejudices less deep seated. 
Concentration of peace efforts on him in th’s generation may bring rich 
rewards. ` ` - 

| CONCLUSIONS 


Pesce and war have been man’s peculiar glory and misery, But 
perennially posing of the question of peace isa peculiarly human phenomenon. 
Now it is realized that war is futile, and what man achieved with it in the past 
cin be achievéd better without it by peaceful methods. On the other hand it 
has exhibited the possibility of the whole civilization being ruined. And this 
has made the question of peace urgent. At present, since the danger is great 
the oppo-tunity is also great. But the trouble with opportunity is that it 
comes disguised as hard work, Urgency of peace calls for an immediate answer. 
But it czlls for patience also. That is life, and as the popular saying goes: ‘it 
has never been easy to be a human being.’ l 


Bi: man is b?-oming more human. He has understood the symbiosis of 
resource complex; and krows that cooperation is the fundamental principle of 
survival. He can reconstruct his environment and himself according to his 
choice. Peace isin his mind. The instruments, though inadequate, are in 
operation. Their refinement and remodelling will have to be-made permanent 
features. Their limited success shows that the vision of peace is real. How 
soon can it be brought about will depend on the effectiveness of the peace 
efforts. We must have faith, hope and courage. The creativity of human mind 
shall not allow peace to allude man permanently. | 


RHET 


& ` ` 
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SEX-ROLE CONSCIOUSNESS 


RAMESH C. Drur 
Department of Psychology, University of Jodhpur, Jodhpur. 


INTRODUCTION 


Reéently there his been a great deal of interest among psychologists in 
the problem of sex-role behaviour and personality development. Although 
there have been a number of techniques developed for the study of mascülinity- 
feminity patterns in adults, comprehensive reviews of literature on sex differ- 
' ences reveal a relative lack of data in this area as far as children are concerned 
(Dixit, 1964). While.the physical, mental, and various social aspects of child 
development have increasingly investigated, especially in the last few decades, 
the specific problem of sex-role behaviour has largely been neglected. 


= Tte acquisition by the child of normal sex-role behaviour is a funda- 
mental aspect of the total personality development and proper adjustment. 
The betzer understanding of the process by which a little girl comes to adopt 
the feminine role and learns how to be a woman and a little boy comes to adopt 
the masculine role and learns how to be a man, is essential mainly because 
ofthe increasing recognition by the workers in clinical psychology and 
psychiatry that difficulties or distortions in sex-role adjustment appear to be 
functionally related to the occurrence of personality maladjustments and 
certain orms of emotional disorders. Mowrer has summed up its importance 
with these words : *Personal normality presupposes that an individual has 
assimilated not only those v2lues and ideals which are regarded as necessary 
and prcper for all persons, but also those values and ideals which are uniquely 
appropriate to one's sex-role, asa man or asa woman." In short, then, the 
area Of sex-role behaviour constitutes a vitally important and vastly significant 
problem. 


Treorital Orientation—According to psychoanalytic approach boys and 
girls form an initial identification with the mother i.e., feminine model; in the 
case of boys, however, a shift in identification must be made to the father i.e., 
masculine model if, of course, normal sex-role development is to occur; girls 
are not faced with this shift since they start out with an identification with the 

other and as long as there is -a reasonably healthy relationship with the 
mother, girls simply continue the process of feminine identification. (One 
aspect of which later is a love object-choice of the opposite sex, hence a 
turning to the father as the first such choice" ard; later at maturity in the 
desire and cho'ce for a mate of the opposite sex). 


In case of girls, therefore, even though she may “envy the anatomical 
advantage of the male", even though there isa ‘‘masculine protest" on her 


* Paper Read in the Psychology Section of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 40th Session, 
10th December, 1966, University of Jodhpur, Jodhpur. 
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part, and though she may find the masculine .role more attractive, the fact 
remains that she has basically introjected the feminine role. 


Similarly in case of boys whose original identification is with the feminine 
model, if in these early formation years, the father is physically absent and 
there is no adequate substitute, or the father is weak and ineffective in rela- 
tion to a dominant and aggressive wife, or the father is cruel, or indifferent to 
the needs of the boy, or the father is more or less a psychological non-entity 

. for the boy if these or similar conditions exist, together with an early, excessi- 

. vely close and unusually strong identification-attachment with the mother, the 
result is failu-e to incorporate the masculine role. No matter how much the cul- 
ture itself may seem to favour the male role, such a boy bas made a basic iden- 
tification wich the feminine role and early begins to show a preference and 
consciousness for this role. 


In view of the importance of sex-role behaviour in determining persona- 
lity development, some studies have been made in United States to measure 
the sex-role-behaviour. Miller in 1946 used a projective technique in studying 
the sex-role identification. Through the use of picture choices pre-school 
children showed greater identification with the father, revealed by the greater 
acceptance of father as man of business and in the dominant position in the 
family. Howszver, the children were conscious of the inappropriateness of boy's 
playing with dolls, especially by about three years of age, while the younger 
group failed to recognise this inappropriateness. On the basis of his study he 
however, concluded that there is increasing consciousness of sex-roles between 
the ages of two and three 


In 1956, Rabban developed a technique which consisted of asking chil- 
dren to state their preferences from a group of 16 toys, 8 commonly associated 
with girls and 8 associated with boys. He administered this test to 300 
children from. three to eight yeers of age. Rabban's study indicated that 
boys possess Clear-cut preference patterns at an earlier age: than girls, and 

. the strong appropriate preference patterns appear earlier among lower-class 
children than among middle class children 


Brown 11956) measured children's sex-role preferences by mears of a 
projective tes: called the ‘It Scale For children’. In taking this test the child 
chooses between pictures of various objects commonly associated with one sex 
or the other. The choices are not made for the child himself but for “IT” 
a drawing ofa sexless figure. His study showed that distinctive sex-role 
preferences existed for boys and for. girls at all ages. 


More recently Hartup and Zook (1960) extended Brown’s work with ‘It 
Scale’. Their study on three and four year-old children indicated clear-cut sex 
differences in ‘It scale’ scores: Girls at four were found more feminine than 
three year-olc girls, and four year-old boys were more masculine than three- 
year-old boys. They also concluded that at least some aspect of sex-role 
differentiation begin very early in life and that sex-role preference in male 
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is a less complicated developmental process than for the female". According 
to Freud and other psychoanalytic writers this is because of the anatomical 
difference between the boy and girl; the little girl allegedly experiences the 
hock of ner life when she discovers that she is without the genital organ 
possessed by the little boy. This.is supposed to arouse great deal of resentment 
and envy in every girl, drives her in one way or the other in the direction of 
masculin.ty and, hence, makes acceptance of the feminine role. difficult 


In contrast to the emphasis Freud places on the anatomical difference 
between the boy and girl, Adler and other personality theorists have 
emvhasissd the greater socio-cultural advantages that the male enjoys 
compared to the female. This isassumed to arouse envy, breed contempt 
result in feelings of hostility, and make it difficult for the little girl to want 


to b a little girl. She comes to perceive varying degrees of futility in © 


the female role, since it becomes almost synonymous with inferiority, weakness, 
and lowliness, whereas the little boy early becomes conscious of the virtue 
of masculinity and its equation with supiriority, independence, and 
loftiness. This state of affairs results in what Adler calls a “Masculine Protest" 
that is manifested in girls by masculine role preferance and in boys by an 
exaggeration or cumpulsive thinking to masculinity. | 


It would seem to follow from th's that both Freudian and Adlerian theory, 
though on very different bases, assume that the average girl experiences greater 
dissatisfaction in accepting the feminine role than is true for the average, boy 
in accepting the. masculine role. From these formulations a straightforward 
hypothesis emerges, namely, whether because the male has something biological 
that gir- lacks, or because the male has greater cultural previlages 8 t granted 
to the girl, or because of both these advantages that girls tend to prefer the 
masculine role over the feminine, or at least show greater trend toward 
masculiaity. 


2ad’s investigation (1935) indicated that each society determines for mem- 
bers what is appropriate male or female behaviour. Kinsey et al (1948). empha- 
sised the difference in sexual behaviour patterns among adults of different social 
levels. Davis (1950) has declared that the child's acceptance of his sex-role isa 
function ofthe family's marriage mores and aititude toward sexual impulses, 
which ere closely related with social class. Moreover, in a caste structured 
ociety like India, social caste may be-a factor in sex-role, is influenced by 
strength of identification with one parent or the other, associated with accep- 
tance 0: one parent as dominating authority ard control 


The present investigation made use of certain selected items of the It 
Scale.for Children (Brown, 1956) to study the relation. between sex-role 
consciousness and social caste. Sex-role consciousness refers to the awareness 
to adopt the behaviour associated with one sex or the other. Operationally 
it.can be defined on the basis of preferential responses of children to the other. 
Hypotheses to be tested by this investigation were : (a) Boys belonging to the 


P d 
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upper caste show more clearly masculine sex-role consciousness than boys of 


lower caste; (b) girls of lower caste show more clearly feminine sex-role 
consciousness than boys of lower caste. 


Basic to these hypotheses is the investigation conducted by Singh et al 
(1960) which showed that the caste consciousness regularly increases with age 
progression upto a certain age level. They expected that the children from 
the upper castes would be found caste conscious earlier and greater than those 
from the lower castes, as the upper caste's people being more concerned with 
preserving their superior caste status may be supposed to infuse consciously or 
unconsciously the caste feeling in their children’s minds more than the lower 
caste's people. So much various castes indicate inherent differences in persona- 
lity patterns. These inter-caste differences in personality patterns have been 
regarded by Anant (1966) as an outcome of the different social situations and 
different socizl roles which they are required to play. ‘As such, it becomes 
essential to d=termine whether sex-role as a primary social role having its 
origin in genetic biological differentiation is not only shaped by cultural 
factors, but is also channeled by social caste membership delineating sub- 
cultures withia a society. Although the Constitution of India hes granted 
equal status to all castes yet one can not erase the fact that in one form or 
the other the caste differences do exist. Moreover, they permeate the jabric 
of daily living, determining the associations, the attitudes, interests, politics 
ard outlook of their members. Following upon the investigations of those 
who have looked into and discussed the primacy of caste membership in the 
social organisation ànd structure of the Indian scene, this study probes into 
this one particular aspect of the effects of social caste membership upon 
personality development. 


METHOD 


Subjecis—The study was conducted in the village Eradatnagar near 
Agra (U.P.). The subjects were 78 children between the ages of 3 and 5, The 
sample includ2d 33 girls and 45 boys. The entire sample was further divided 
into upper caste group which included the upper middle castes and the lower 
caste group which also included the lower middle castes. The distribution of 
sample was as follows : | 








TABLE | I 
| Age 3 Age 4 Age 5 
: Total 
| Male | Female Male | Female Male Female 
Upper Caste group 11 9 6 x 3 6 5 - 40. 
Lower Gaste group 10 6 7 5 5 5 38 
Total 21 15 13 | 8 | 1 10 78 
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The upper castes includes Brahmin, Rajput, Jat and Ahir and the lower 
caste consisted of Artisans, Chamar, Sweeper and the like. "This two-way 
break-down provided simple categorization of the caste. | 


Prozedurc—The selected items of the It Scale for children (Brown, 1956) 
were administered individually to each subject in an open place. The most 
appropriate items for the Indian situation of the scale were chosen to elicit 
sex-typed choice behaviour. The following:items were selected from the 
different sections of the entire scale. The toy pictures section of the ITSC 
consistec of these items Necklace, Tractor, Dishes, Train Engine, Doll, Knife, 
The paired pictures section included the following picture pairs 


. Men's shors—Worren’s shoes 


Girls playing—Boys playing 
Building tools —Baking articles 
Girls d-ess—Boys dress 


The four-Child Figures Section of the TTSG included the following 
Girl I 

Girlish boy (boy dressed as girl) 

Boyish girl (girl dressed as boy) ` 

boy : 


- General instractions were given to the subject -in simple Hindi, the 
English version of which was as follows : “We are going to play a little game 
with this child here. See this child. Let's call this child “It”. Let's play 
like:the name of -his child is If. This game will be about it. Here, you 
hold It. Now, we ere going to show this child, whose nameisit, some cards 
with pictures on them. (If child asked about the sex of It, reply was given : 
It's jus: a child Leys just say It’s a child"). By what name would you call 
this child?” After these general instructions various pictures were shown to 
the subject and his responses were noted. —Administration of the entire test 
took about I5 minutes for each child 


In addition to this certain questions were asked from the subject about 
his own caste, other castes, and the way in which he could distinguish differ- 


ent castes, - These questions were asked in order to find out if the subject ts 
aware of the caste or not 


Szoring—For scoring purposes the values assigned by Brown -(1956) to 
items comprising the scale were used as follows : | 


Toy pictures—One point was given for each "choice of a male toy 
picture.and zero fcr each choice of a female toy picture. Each child made 


three choices so the range was from 0 (all female choices) to 3 (all male 
choices) 


~ 


Paired Pictures—Eight points were given for éach male preference. and 
zero fcr each fema.e preference; since there are four paired items, the range 
was from 0 (all female preference) to 32 (all male preferences). 


՛ 


- 
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Child-Figures—Preferences for the toy was 12 points, for the girlish 
boy 8 points, for the boyish girl 4 points, and for the girl zero. 


The total range of the ITSC was from zero, an exclusively feminine 
score, to 47, an exclusively masculine score. A score of 23 represented a 
relatively intermediate preference between masculine and feminine roles as 
defined in the present study. Deviations above and below a score of 23 was 
in the direction of greater masculinity and greater feminity, respectively. 


Reliabiliiy— Brown has reported test-retest correlations of *71 and ‘84 
for the It Scale administered to kindergarten subjec's 30 days apart. An 
estimate of the reliability of the selected items of scale was obtained in the 
present study by the same method. 38 subjects were given a second adminis- 
tration of the items with the interval of 21 days. The product moment 
ccrrelation between tests was ‘67 for boys (p '01) and ^72 for girls (p :01). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The ma n ITSC group scores for males was 36°96 and for females 26°67. 
The difference of 10:29 between these means was highly significant. As can 
be seen in table 2, as measured by the selected items of ITSC, relatively 
dichotomous patterns of sex-role consciousness existed between these male and 
female subjects belonging to different caste groups in a village community. 
The sex differences suggested that at least some aspects of sex-role differentia- 
tion begin very early in life. The results also supported Brown's statement 
(1357) that boys show for the feminine role, particularly from Kindergarton 
through the fourth grade. 


t 


TABLE 2 
Group Scores, Variability, and Differences on the ITSC. 





| N | Q 1 | Q 3 | Median Mean | SD | CR. 
Bays | 45 27:46 | 61-00 37-74 | 36-96 848 | » 
Girls 33 19°68 54:14 | 26:00 | 26-67 6:55 


* -Significant beyond the *001 level. 


Further sex differences were found between boys who perceived it as 
male or femele and between girls who perceived it as male or female. 
Table 3 and 4 forthcoming show greater number of girls who gave 
it a male nam: and they secured more masculine and girls who gave it a 
female name secured more feminire. There is a significant 27 »point mean 
difference in boys and 12°77 point mean difference in girls. 
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TABLE. 3 


Differences between mean scores on the ITSC of boys who attributed a Male 
or a Female name to the It Figure. 








` | N | Mean | SD | CR 
ե 2 
Boys who gave it a male name 36 37:66: 9°73 i35 
Boys who gave it a femzle name 9 23:94 . 7°24 





* Significant Leyond the :001 level. 


TABLE 4 


ifferences between Mean Scores on the ITSC of Girls who attributed a Male 
or a Female Name to the It Figure 


* 





| N | Mean | SD | CR 
Se | © | ei xl M who gave it a male name 19 25*05 3:41 
4°55* 
Girls who gave it a female name 14 ` 18:00 2:27 | 





* Significant beyond the "001 level. | l 7 


As such, the results indicate that boys and girls gave ita name consis- 
tent compared to those who gaveit a name incons'stent with their own sex 
were res»ectively more masculine and more feminine in role consciousness and 
preference. Obviously, the culture offers hi gher prestige and greater advantages 
to the male than to -he female. In our society as in many other societies 
there is a relative lack of rewards for being female, and the lack of rewards for 
being female tends slowly to extinguish the girls' early learned feminine identi- 
fication. On the contrary, the rewards offered for adopting the masculine 
role will have a gradual strengthenirg effect on the boys masculine identifi- 
cation. From this point of view ours is one of the traditionally masculine- 
oriented cultures. The impact of Western culture can very clearly be seen 
upon our culture pattern which is going in the direction of a matriarchial 
society in the sense that girls and women seem rapidly to be adopting mas- 
culine ways and goals and are in increasingly dominant role. Such examples 
as the trend toward slim bodies, boyish figures, the wearing of shirts and 
pants, as well as cultural and professional pursuits are commonly indentified 
with the male role. The results of the present study also revealed that greater 
number of females than males indicated preference for the: role ofthe 
‘Opposite sex. i | 


~ 
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TABLE 5 


Means, Ranges, and Standard Deviations of Scores cn the It Scale for Boys 
and Girls in Three Age Groups. 


| | 


| . Age N | Mean | Range SD 
—Ó———— —--- — ա ՆՎ 
Boys - 13 23:67 17:30 
Three Year OH | A 
| Girls 10 21:29 16:23 11:11 
ae 
5४४97 77 कि कक hg काका C ee DERE 
Boys 13 26:21 19:31 ` 8:97 
Four Year Olc 
Girls 13 22°00 18:29 9:34 
թռա ք| ot | ae | ee | ը 
Boys 13 30:46. 21:37 11:66 
Five Year Old . ` 
Girls . 16 23:96 17:33 . 10:17 


Five year old boys obtained significantly more masculine scores on the 

ITSC than three year old boys. Three year old boys obtained a mean score 

. of 23:67 ranging from 17°32 whereas five year old boys obtained a mean 
score of 30:26 ranging from 21 to 37. Interestingly, the mean score of 

five year old zirls was approximately equal to the mean score of the three 
year old boys. ‘Thus, for boys, there appezrs to be a steady change toward 


greater masculinity during this period. 


TABLE 6 
Differenc ss between ITSC Group Scores of Upper and Lower Caste Subjects. 











| N | ` Mean | SD | T | F 
Upper Caste | 40 | . 29:88 | 11:33 | "96 | 1:79* 
Lower Caste | | 38 | 25:30 | 18:11 | ` | 





` *Significant be-ond the ‘05 level. | 


The comparative upward trend of ‘the lower caste girls indicate the 
fact that the greater prestige given the male in lower. caste culture reaches 
the young gir/s in subtle ways. . Asa result girls become aware of the greater 
freedom and mobility granted boys. On the contrary, the downward, trend 
in the upper caste girls indicate that there is more preference for traditional 
feminine. behaviour in girls. Moreover, it can be interpreted to mean that 
the mores of upper caste homes form a frame of reference different from 
that of the lover caste in such a sphere of primary personality development as 


the child's se» -role pattern. 
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Further exploration of the suggestive causes in family patterns in the 
two social caste groups behind the significant sex, age, and caste differences 
found would indicate that the caste norms have restricted. the upper caste 
woman from taking part in any work outside the home whereas there has been 
no suck rigid restriction for lower caste woman who shares the work of her 
husband both inside and outside home. These differences become apparent 
because of the fact that in privileged homes where there is more stress on 
formal training and shophatication early sex differences in behaviour are 
marked than in lower caste group. Upper caste girls are-kept closer to mother 
and help with domestic duties. However, lower caste bovs and girls are treated 
much alike durinz the first five or six years of life and mo:e so they find it 
very difficult to distinguish between the outdoor activit'es of the father and the 
indoor duties of the mother. "Therefore, the upper caste children weré sooner 
and more clearly conscious of their caste and sex role as compared to the 
lower -aste children. 


SUMMARY 


The main aim of the present investigation was to study the nature, 
patterrs, and differences of sex-role consciousness in young children of an 
Indian village. 


The selected items of ITSC a projective test of sexrole preferences was 
given to 45 male and 33 female subjects belonging to lower and upper caste 
groups in a village. Significant differences were found between the sex-role 
conscicusness of male and female subjects. The girls and boys of upper caste 
group were found to be more clearly conscious of their sex-role than the lower 
caste boys and girls. S‘gnificant sex age and caste differences were found. 
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CHANGING PATTERNS OF SELECTED CROPS 
IN PARGANA PALI: 


RAJ Roop TRIPATHI 
Geography Deptt., V. 5. S. D. College, Kanpur. 


The Pargana of Pali forms an important part of the most fertile and 
thickly populated Ramganga Garra tract and lies in the North-West of 
District Hardoi of Uttar Pradesh. It includes 103 villages extending from 
79° 44’ E to 79° 54’ E and from 27° 25' N to 27° 33’ N with a total area 
of 72 square miles. 


PHYSICAL SETTING 


Իրա 


Tre area forms a segment of Ramganga-Garra doab and on the whole 
is a level plain. The monotony of plain is broken by small sand dunes 
and by small local tanks. The general slope of the Pargana is from North 
to Souta. Physical it may be marked into two geographical zones— 
(1) Ths alluvial Tract, and (2) The Bhur Tract. 


The alluvial tracts lie along rivers, made of river deposits which are 
renewec every year during flood and are well suited to Rabi crops. These 
. tracts are separately located along Garra and Ramganga rivers. The Bhur 
tract forms central part of thé Pargana made of sandy soil. The air erosion 
is dominant in this tract and has formed sand-dunes which are most frequent 
in the Southern side of the town Pali. The lack of water supply facilities 
prohibits the use of sandy mounds for intensive agricultural purposes. 


Ciimate—-The Pargana of Pali exhibits a typical monsoon type of climate 
alike to its larger component of Ganga-Gomti Doab. In no month the 
. normal temp. is below 50°F. The summers are hotand dry. The hot winds 
known as ‘LOO? flow raising dust devils in Bhur area. Sometimes tempera- 
ture receives above 102°F. Rainfall occures mostly in rainy season from mid 
July to mid October. . 


Scils—The Pargana Pali forms a part of Bhur tract in district of Hardoi, 
Therefore the sandy soil is dominant in entire Pargana with little variation 
in its composition mainly due to its location on higher and lower levels. 
Higher lands generally possesses large proportion of sand while in the lower 
lands the sand is found mixed with loam. Thus the soils of the area may be 
classified under three groups, viz. (1) Sandy Soil, (2) Loamy Soil and 
(3) Alluvial Soil. 


1 The Pargana of Pali forms an important segment of the Bhur area in Upper Ganga-Gomti 
Doa2 upon which writer is doing the work of Ph.D. Research. With an idea to define 
the focal changes it has been selected as a typical base 
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Sandy soil covers more than two-third of whole Pargana stretching 
mainly between Sawaejpur distributary and river Garra. Except to this the 
patches of saady soil occur generally in every village. Loamy soil is found in 
low lands or .n the local tanks but it 15 more frequent between river Ramganga 
and Sawaejpur distributary. Except to’ these two, the strips of alluvial soil 
lie along both rivers—the Garra and the Ramganga. This soil is renewed 
by annual inundation in rainy season and is, therefore, suitable for Rabi crops. 


CHANGES IN THE CROP PATTERNS 


The chenges occured in crop patterns have been deduced by the com- 
parision of percentages of crop acreage between two selected years. These 
crop acreage data proved more suitable than other types of data as crop 
value, crop production which are not static and accurate. The crop acreage 
data of 1947 zoverning the agricultural position of pre-independence period 
-and of 1963 showing the effects of five years plans were taken as selected 
measures for somparision. These data were manipulated by Lekhpals for. 
. each village v hich is the working-unit of the paper.! 


Selection 3f Crops— Due to similarity of soils and other physical factors the 
crop patterns also show a similarity throughout the entire Pargana. Therefore 
on the basis o^ .common occurence nine crops were selected which hold the 
positions of major significance. These nine crops are Millet, Paddy, Sugercane, 
Groundnut, Wheat, Barley, Gram, Peas and a crop mixed of wheat and gram. 
The crop of millet includes small millet and bulrush millet both. Similarily 
the crop of paddy represents to broadcasted paddy which is harvested in 
October known as ‘Satha’ and transplanted paddy which is harvested in 
December. Likewise to these, with the other crops also the. same procedure 
has been adcpted.?. Mixed cropping is a noteworthy feature of Indian 
agriculture among which wheat gram. covers an outstanding portion of the . 
cultivated area and soit has been dealt as a separate crop in this paper 


Changes & Total Cultivated Land—As itis usual that the use of land has 
been never stztic. Though in this Pargana most of the land is under culti-- 
vation yet miror fluctuations have occured between the two selected years. 
The total lanc devoted to cultivation in 1947 was 32918 acres which increased 
to: 35104 acre: in 1963. Thus on the whole the total cultivated land has 
increased but in some villages it has decreased too. A glance at figure 3 will 
make us awzre ofthe fact that nearly in all villages lying in the vicinity of 
river Garra tke amount of cultivated land has decreased. "This decrease may 


1 The whole Pzrgana includes 103 villages among which 11 are only the parts of corres. ' 
ponding villazes demarcating the area under influence of flood. These villages are surveyed 
at the interval of three years. Though the crop acreage data for these villages were 
available seperately but no delineation was made about their boundaries. Therefore ni 
computation he crop acreage data of both parts were aided into one. 

-2 The crop of sagercane after sowing once can be harvested upto two or three years known 
as ‘Pendi’ anc ‘Lendi’ respectively. Therefore all these types have been assembled into one. 


< 
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be referred as the outcome of annual inundation of the.river Garra. In the 
remaininz part of Pargana the arnount of cultivated land has accelerated 


Changes in Irrigation—Being a main part of agricultural phenomena 
irrigatior. also deserves a separate reference. The scope of irrigation is very 


limited. Except canal irrigation no other means is so efficiently applicable. 
Two distributaries known as ‘Sawaijpur Rajbaha’ and 'Barwan Rajbaha’ 
transvers? to Pargana from North to South with total length of 20 miles, 
A minor part of irrigation is achieved by rivers, tanks and wells. 


With à close examination of figure 2 it will be clear that only in 25 
villages the irrigated land has declined. Itis also noticeable that in the 


villages, lying near canals, irrigated Jand decreased more than those which 
lié away from them. On the other hand in 67 villages irrigated land has 
accelera-ed and most of them are concentrated along and amid of both 
distributaries. On the whole it is clear that big changes have occured in 
tho:e vilages where the irrigation is more possible. 


Changes in selected crops—For a more comprehensive and detailed account 
these nine crops have been dealt individually by comparing their percentages 
of both years. These percentages have been calculated to total .harvested . 
cropland and have shown in the following table :— 


(i eA NU ONDES ER MEMO IPSA OG cR I HUMUM M ल SN DNO EL उत C eM. ST NEEL पट स्कार्फ, फलाका E CREDE UM, 


Percntages to total harvested crop land 


, Crops ; 
2 1947 1963 
mcm 
Millet . 36-08 14°17 
Paddy E .. 7:00 տ 7 10°64 
Sugarcane. 2:67 i 2°45 | 
-Groundaut | - x10 24°04 
Wheat | (0 458 | ` 1162 
.Barley | i 18:98 E ° 10:40 
Gram | | 3:97 | 4:37 
Peas | 1:60 l 8:11 
Wheat Gram l | 9:70 10:70 
Other crops. a ն 1:22 : ` 9:50 





~ 


I- will be -clear from the above table that a phenominal increase have 
occured in the crop acreage of groundnut while in response to this millet and 
Barley have suffered a noticeable decline. In the following pages a study of 


1 A substantial part of the irrigation belonges to Rabi-crop because Kharif crop is sown in 
Rainy Season so it does not require irrigation, 
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changes of individual crops is being provided alongwith the corresponding 
maps. 


Millets—Millet is a main food grain of Kharif crop. It is the only 
cereal crop which can be grown more efficiently-in sandy soil. Therefore it 
has gained a remarkable popularity in the agricultural scene of Pargana. 
Above table reveals that 36 08 per cent of the total harvested crop land was 
under this crop in 1947 which was highest among these nine selected crops. 
Although it suffered a tremendous decrease yet it held highest acreage among 
all cereal crcps in 1963. So far its distribution is concerned it is grown in 
whole Pargana. Figure 4 explores to us about the changes in millet between 
1947-63. Out of 92 in 84 villages this crop has declined, which cover 
nearly the emtire Pargana. The rate of decrease is high in the villages of 
Bhur tract. Jtis noteworthy that in 8 villages this crop has increased which 
are located m the vicinity of river Garra. The reason behind this factor is 
that in these villages groundnut cultivation is not frequent. Two factors may 
be referred as responsible for the ever-declining cultivation of millet; first 
this crop can not provide per acre more yield and value in comparision to 
groundnut and other cash crops, second with a rise in standard of living tLe 
demand of millet has also decreased as a food-grain. 


Paddy—Paddy is the second important cereal crop of Kharif occupying 
an outstanding portion of cultivated land. It is grown in the fields of 
relatively lov’ level which become full of water in rainy season. Thus the 
quantity of rainfall is a governing factor to increase or decrease the acreage 
under this crop. It is mainly sown in South and South-Western side of 
 Pargana between Sawaejpur distributary and River Ramganga. In the 
villages of Bhur tract where the local tanks or low grounds are available this 
crop is grown on a substantial scale. The changes in crop acreage between 
two selected years have been depicted on figure 5. It will be obvious that 
in a major segment of Pargana this cop has increased which lies in the vicinity 


of river Ramganga and along the Barwan distributary in Sandy area. The ` 


villages where this crop has decreased are scattered throughout the Pa;gana. 
It is remarkable that the rate of change is low in the villages of Bhur area in 
comparision to those which lie between Sawaejpur distiibutary ard river 
Ramganga. 


Sugarcare— Among the nine selected crops of Pargana the lowest acreage 
is under the crop of sugercane. This crop requires for its cultivation loamy 
soil and adécuate irrigation. As the sandy soil is more frequent in Pargana 
so the cultivation of sugercane is practiced on a small scale. The crop 
acreage data of 1963 explore that this crop is mainly grown in the vicinity 
of rivers and in the villages of loamy soil. Figure 6 reveals tle changes in the 
acreage of this crop. On the whole in entire Pargana this crop has decreased 
by 0:24 per cent. ~ Most of the villages of decreased acreage are located in 


the right side of Barban distributary. This crop has gained an increase in. 


43 villages which are concentrated between Barwan branch and river Garra. 
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The distribution pat:ern of increased and decreased villages in quite clear 
and Barwan distribu-ary may be referred as a deviding line between them. 
On the whole this օւօք has suffered minor changes in comparison to others. 


Groundnui—Beirg of recent arrival, groundnut achieved a great prominence 
in the agricultural phenomina of the Pargana. Rising demand in market 
associated with high prices have given a phillip to its cultivation. Before 
1917 the cultivation of groundnut was very limited and scant. It was grown 
only in villages of Bhur tract. But in 1963 it became popular in all villages. 
The changes occured in groundnut have been shown on the fig. 7. Out of 
entire Pargana in 35 villages it faced .an increase in the acreage of crop 
The rate of increase is higher in the villages of Bhur tract than to those which 
comprise hard soils The villages with an increase of above 40 per cent 
are amalgamated ir. the vicinity of Barban -distributary. This crop is still 
increasing. A comparison of maps of millet and groundnut will reveal that 
in the villages where millet has decreased groundnut has increased. In other 
words it may be said only groundnut has created a decrease in millet acreage. 


Wheat—Wheat is a main cereal. It holds second place among all 
food-grains and is largest grown in Rabi. It covered 14°33 and 11°62 per cent 
of the total harvested cropland in 1947 and 1963 respectively. Thus in the 
entire Pargana it faced decrease of 1:71 per cent. It will be clear from the 
figure 8 that the pattern of change is not uniform throughout the Pargana. 
Most of the villages of decreased acreage have amalgamated in central and 
Western part of Pargana, while the villages of increased acreage lie in - 
Southern side of the Pargana forming a belt. A comparison of the increased and 
decreased villages on the map indicate that in most villages the changes are 
low and static whica may be referred as the outcome of seasonal variations. 


Barley—A cra» capable of withstanding in sandy soils, barley holds a 
prominent place among the food-grains grown in Pargana. With the help of 
above table it will be clear that in the year of 1947 it was next to millet in 
occupied acreage. Nearly all of the Bhur area was occupied by Barley in 
pre-independence period. But with the increasing irrigation resources and 
. introduction of groundnut, this crop began to decrease. Betwéen the period 
of 1947-63 it suffered a decrease of 8:48 per cent of the total cultivated land. 
Three-fourth of villages of entire Pargana were envolved in decrease of crop- 
acreage. These villages are concentrated ‘mainly in three different parts: 
first in the tract between river Ramganga and Sawaejpur distiibutary, second, 
along Barwan distributary, third along river Garra. In all these parts due to 
irrigation other crops were substituted for Barley. Only in 23 villages its 
cultivation kas increased but its rate is lower than that of decrease. Thus it 
is clear that this crop is still declining. In the villages where means of irriga- 
tion have developed it was replaced by wheat and other food-grains while in 
the villages where irrigation is still scant groundnut has given a push to its 
cultivation, i 
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Gram—3n comparison. to other crops gram does: not cover a large 
acreage. Ox the basis of crop acreage data of 1963 it may be stated that its 
cultivation i£ dominant in the villages of loamy soil. In the, vicinity of river 
Ramganga it cultivation is more frequent. Except to this itis also grown in 
the villages cf Bhur tract where loamy soil is available in low lands. As it 
stands to rea.on that highest possibility of change in crop -acreage will be in 
the villages where it covers a substantial part of the harvested crop land 
Figure 10 reveals that in whole of the Bhur area this crop has increased but- 
its rate is vezy low. The villages which show an increase above 10 per cent 
are located ia vicinity of river Ramganga. Out of entire Pargana 30 villages 
faced a decrease in crop acreage, between: the two selected years. The tract 
between river Ramganga and Sawaejpur distributary has suffered drastic 
changes because here its cultivation is practised on a large scale. In the rest 
part due to predominance of sandy soil its cultivation is not common and it 
has consiqueated minor changes in crop acreage of Gram. . 


Peas— Feas covers the lowest acreage among these nine ‘selected crops 
It is mainly grown for the purpose of fodder. Clayey soil is more suitable for 
` it because it may contain the moisture content for a long time. As the crop 
acreage datz of 1963 explore, peas is more dominant in the villages lying 
between Rar ganga and Sawaejpur distributary. In the whole Pargana it 
covered 1:79 and 8:49 per cent of the total harvested cropland in 1947 and 
1963 respectively. Onlyin 10 villages it has decreased out of which six are 
located along Sawaejpur distributary. Ia the remaining villages at has, 
increased durng the selected period. The village where the. rate of increase 
is high, are lccated along river Garra and in the South-Western clayey tract..." 
of Pargana. in Timirpur, Saidapur and Chakauti Khurd where peas is 
grown on higaer scale, the increase is above 20 per cent (vide fig. 11). Thus 
itis apparentthat the rate of increases rises as we proceed from river Garra 
towards river Ramganga. i 


Wheat-Cram—The mixed crop of wheat and gram also cover a subs- 
tantial part œ cultivated land.* It occupied 9:82 and 10-75 per cent of the 
total harvesed cropland in 1947 ard 1963 respectively. Near the river 
courses this Շ-օք is more frequent. During the period of 1947 and 1963 it 
has decreased. in 39 villages most of which are located in the vicinity of river 
Garra and in the Southern part of the Pargana. Except a few, in all villages 
along river Garra this crop has decreased and it may be referred as the - 
result of some riverine effects. In 51 villages it has increased and these are 
scattered in the whole Pargana, but in most of the villages the increase is 
below ten per cent. 


Leading nereased crops—On the basis of highest changes in acreage in 
every village, two separate maps were prepared dealing about leading increase 
and leading cecrease crops. By this summation analysis the areal strength of 


- 
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1 Mixing of cr»ps is a kind of insurance against the vicissitudes of weather, 
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occupancy of these selected crops may be anticipated very easily. It will also 
give a real picture of present trend in agricultural phenomina of Pargana. 
Figure 14 represents the leading increase crop of Pargana Pali. Groundnut 
holds first rank envolving 56 villages which lie along the both sides of Barwan 
distributary. Peas, & crop of second rank, covers a substantial area in the 
vicinity of river Garra. Similarly wheat and paddy hold third and fourth 
. rank on the basis of >nvolved villages. Among these nine selected crops it is 
only millet which could notgain highest increase in any village. "Thus it is 
obvious rom above account that the villages of Bhur area show an increase 
of groundnut while as" response to this in other part of Pargana wheat 
paddy and other f5ód.grains haye increased to compensate the slacking 
cultivation of cereals in Bhur area (fig. 14) 


Similarly figur> 13 reveals to leading decrease crop of Pargara Pali. 
Only two crops—Mi let and Barley are important ir. this respect. Millet covers 
to 59 villages which are scattered throughout in whole Pargana. Similarly 
Barley has decreased in Bhur area in the vicinity of Barwan canal. Thus it | 
is clear from the above description that Groundnut is on the zenith of increase `. 
while millet and Be-ley have decreased very much. 


Tctal volume of change—After dezling individually with ‘each of the 
selected crops, an attempt has been made to decide the accumulated pattern 
of change. A tallying of percentage points of increase and decrease among 
these crops Lad, taerefore, been taken to p:ovide a reasonably accurate 
comparative measure of total volume of change. The summation procedure is 
rather semple as derived by i.e. Weaver and M. Shafi. 


Fer each of the 92 villages cn abbreviated fractional expression was 
worked out to show the size of ‘the percentage point increase or decrease, which 
occured within eacl: of the villages in respect of the each of the nine selected 
crops. A crop iden-ifying letter together with any existing percentage point of 
increase has been placed in numerator of {the fraction and an identifying 
letter together with any decrease value has been placed in the denominator. 
The percentage point of numerator and denominator have been added up 
separately and the two sums then indicating a numerical fraction. The total 
of percentage point values of numerator and denominator will be equal. For 
instance the fractional expression of Gaura-Udaipur is as follows:— 

WGUG®P7PdGnt 48 

_ ' WiBioMsi 48 — 

Such ar. expression would be taken to mean that wheat-gram, Gram, Peas, 
Paddy and Groundnut gained an increasement of 15, 9, 7, 6 and 11 respec- 
tively while during the same period wheat, Barley, Millet and sugercane have 
lost 1, 22, 26 and 1 per cent of the total harvested land. The total of both 
nimera-or and derominator is 48 which was plotted'on the map to show 
1 John त Weaver "changing patterns of cropland-use in middlewest" Economic Geography 


Vol. 30, No. I January, 1954, pp. 34-38, Shafi M. *''Geographer" Vol, XII January, 
1965, pp. 18-20 I 
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that 48 per cent of the total harvested. cropland envolved -in the shifting 


acreage amoag these nine crops. In the case where totals of numerator and 
denominator are not equal the higher of them was plotted on the map. ‘Such 
numerical fractions were prepared for all villages. After deducting the 
percentages 5f harvested cropland envolved in the change, the stable and 
unstable parts have been also deáned. In the entire Pargana of Pali the 
percentages cf total volume of change for all villages range between 7 and 74 
per cent. Fera general picture it may be noted that the villages where the 
shift is.above.45 per cent may be classified as unstable and vise versa. With 
a single glance on figure 15 it will be clear that most of the stable villages are 
located along river courses while the dynamic villages lie in Bhur area of the 
Pargana. Ir this sandy tract the introduction of groundnut cultivation is 
resp onsible fur higher changes. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus w thin the period of 1947 ard 1963 many changes have occured in 
the crop pa tern of Pargana Pali. The crop of wheat suffered a small 
decrease whi! the mixed crop of wheat and gram increased simultaneously to 
compensate 120 loss. This change was outcome of changes in agricultural 
practices. Im the place of wheat mixed sowing of wheat and gram is 
gaining popwlarity because gram provides an additional yield. The crops 
capable of being grown in sandy soil, Barley and Millet were important food- 
grains of pergara in 1947. Afterwards these were replaced by groundnut 
because it provides per acre more yield and value both. The crops of Peas 
and Paddy alto show a similar trend of increasement. Peas is mainly sown 
after harvesting the paddy. Thus it gives an extra yield. Therefore with the 
increase in rice, Peas has increased ultimately. The lowest acreage is under 
sugarcane ani show approximately static crop acreage. The soil and climatic 
conditions o? Pargana are not favourable for its cultivation. Therefore 
farmers grow it only for their domestic needs. 


Under the Scheme of ‘‘Grow More Food‘ Compaign" Government has 
tried to increase the per acre yield by Blocks and Cooperative societies and 
also gained success to a greater extent. Yet the per acre yields are unable 
to keep pace with growing pressure of population. It 15 a most surprising 


fact that in this pargana the acreage of food-grains has declined from 1947. 


Though this oss has been compensated by more per acre yields butit is still 
unsufhcient. Two suggestions can be put in this direction : first Govt. should 
try to remuncrate the prices for cereals in comparison to commercial crops, 
second by cortrolling the growing cultivation of groundnut. Farmers should 
be advised tc sow.the groundnut mixed with millet. By this practice much 
yield of millet can be got by less harm in ground .ut. The lack of food-grains 
can also be falfilled by double cropping but it requires adequate irrigation 
and sufficient manures and Govt. should arrange for these also. 


e 
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RAJAPUR : A DECAYED RIVER-SIDE MART! 


NANHE LAL 
Geography Department, K. N. Govt. College, Gyanpur (Varanasi) 2 


In ancient times rivers played a very important role in the progress of 
man anc his civilization. They were, and still are, natural transporting 
agents, helping not only in distribution and exchange of goods but in movement 
of passengers as well. Towns, favourably situated along rivers, handled 
heavy commercial commodities from a large part of the surrounding districts, 
grew and prospered. But, the advent of the modern means of transportation 
such as Ejghways, and railways, proved to be safer and speedier compara- 
tively, had not only reduced river transport, but were also responsible for the 
decay of some of the well-established riverside towns. Rajapur cites the 
best example of such a decayed town whichhas suffered much in its Volume 
of trade with the advent of railways and good motorable roads in its 
surrounding areas wherein a number of competing market centres have asa 
result evclved 


SITE AND SITUATION 


Rajapur (25? 23’ N and 81° 12' E), also called Majhgawan, a town in 

Mau Tahsil of Banda district, U. P., issituated along the right bank of the 
Yamuna, an important navigable river of the Northern India. Itis 88 Kilo- 
meters East of Banda, 77 Kilometers West-South-West of Allahabad and 32 
Kilometers North-East of Karwi, which is the nearest railway station from 
here. It is connected with Bharwari? in North-East on one side and Karwi 
via Pahazi Buzurg on the other with metalled roads and Raipura in South 
and Kamasin in North-West with unmetalled roads (Fig. 1). Thus its 
central position is quite significant from the commercial point of view. 
Yamuna, too, forms a chief artery of. transportation. Here is a ferry of 20 
boats. Some boats, small and large, ply between Rajapur and Allahabad 
The river bank rises vertically here about 60 feet from its level and provides 
the safest place for the site of a town. The surface over which Rajapur is 
situated 13 not even, the depressions being marked by the presence of ponds. 
However, the town is situated in a plain area in the Bundelkhand tract of 
Uttar Pradesh.. | 

1 An abstract of this paper **Rajapur : A Decayed River-side Mart" is published in the 

proceecings of the 50th session of the Indian Science Congress Association, Delhi, 1963. 

Present address :— 
2 Prof. & Head of the Geogrophy Deptt. Govt. Degree College Gopeshwar, (Chamoli). 
3 Itlies 5n the opposite bank of the Yamuna.in Allahabad District and isa Railway 

Station of Northern Railway Main Line. 


4 Rajapu:-Karwi road becomes unserviceable during rainy season in the absence of 
bridge over Ohan N. 


5  Oneinch sheet No. 63 G/3, 


~ 
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ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION 


The name of the town appears on the maps as Rajapur-alias Majhgawan. 
The latter is properly the village area within which the town is situated: and 
the name Rajapur is usually applied to the town itself and especially the 
mart!. According to tradition the nucleus wes laid out by Tulsi Das, the 
famous Hindi poet and a great saint, who pitched his hutment over the site. 
“Itis said that in.the reign of Akbar, a holy man named Tulsi Das, a resident 
of soron in Kasganj Tahsil of Etah District, came to the jungle on the banks 
of the Jumaa (Yamuna) where Rajapur now stands, and devoted himself .to 
prayer anc meditation"?. His sanctity spread alround very quickly and 
attracted a large number of followers who settled round him. Naturally the 
site becams important for its religious fairs and other ceremonial occasions, 
and thus a-tracted the commercial people. Commerce and ordinary crafts 
thus naturally developed, with the growth of the settlement. This holy man, 
of course, must have been Tulsi Das, whose house is still seen in the town. 

= 

Rajapur had once been one of the largest commercial marts in Bundel- 
khand owing to its favourable position along the high bank of the Yamuna, 
a navigabe river of the country. Traffic from the greater part of the 
district wes formerly directed. towards the Yamuna, and was then either 
carried by river or taken to Fatehpur on the East Indian Railway (Now N. 
Rly.).* This mart was famous especially for ‘cotton and building stones, 
which used to be carried by boats to Allahabad, Mirzapur and Patna.’ 
Before the advent of Manikpur-Jhansi branch of the G. I. P. Rly (now Central 
Railway) which was opened in 1889, river Yamuna was the only artery of 
transportation for this undeveloped area. Hence during that period the trade 
of‘Patha® land and the adjoining areas of Rajapur was handled by this 


` 


town. Ths ferry over Yamuna was an important one being leased anñually | 


for about Es. 2,800.7 Formerly it was an important ‘mandi’ of cotton, grains, 


ghee, flax and oilseeds. "There were as much as fiftytwo big firms handling 
different types of articles. 


1 Banda District Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1909, p. 284. 
2 Ibid, p. 285 
Itis to note that the birth place of Tulsi Das is a point of dispute. However, it has 
now been confirmed that Rajapur was his native place and a Tulsi Memorial Hall - 
has been constructed here through government sources 
3 The hut, actually, where lsi Das used to live, now stands the temple of Goswami 
Tulsi Las. There is a small muafi (revenue-free) land attached to the shrine, most 
probably donated by Akbar in 1584. But the present muafidars are quarrelsome and 
do notLing to further the spirit of religious purity and lofty ideals preached by the 
venera 316 poet. A stone figure, said to be an effigy of Tulsi Das, which was found 
burried in the sands near Rajapur, is also kept in the temple 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. VI, Oxford, 1908, p. 353. - 
Banda District Gazetteer, Op. Cit., p. 284 
The elevated plateau is locally called Patha. 


Banda District Gazetteer, Op. Cit., p. 284. 
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⁄ ` | DECAY 
The completion cf G. I. P. North East Main line (now Central Railway) 


.- ' in 1867 (Between Naini and Jabalpur), however diverted the traffic. to Manik- 


pur and Bergarh, and the Khaga station on the East Indian Railway Main 
Line (Now Northern Railway) in Fatehpur District, and attracted much of 
the trade which had formerly been carried by boats. Later on, the opening 
of Manikpar-Jhansi branch through the district in 1889 had steadily advanced 
the prosperity of Karwi and Atarra (being railway stations) at the. expense of 
' Rajapur, though Bindki and Kanpur still attract a large share of the commerce 
of the District. The East Indian Railway had its out-agency here till 
1904, but it was not very successful. With the decline of trade the town . 
naturally suffered and its trade-area also began to shrink. Many of its 
merchants, who had come to the town from outside, migrated to Karwi 
and only the local cealers were left. 'This tendency of migration is still 
continuing and even the local .traders are leaving the place in preference to 
Karwi, Atarra, Bharwari or some other suitable places and a major part of 
the town is left in ruined condition 


` STATE OF READJUSTMENT 


However, Rajapur has still maintained to be a market centre in the 
district. On Tuesdays, Thursdays and ‘Sundays markets are held. It has 
still a fair trade. in the export of country produce covering about 25 sq. kilo- 
meters of area. Shoes and blankets are manufactured ‘and enjoy some local 
celebrity. On Tuesdays éspecially leather market is held in which the: 
merchant; from distart parts participate. In town itself there is a separate 
hamlet fcr the leatker dealers who even today tan the hides according to 
their old local traditions. Attached to the hamlet a separate building for 
leather tznning work: has been constructed quite recently 


On the market days varieties of commercial articles, mostly grains—jwar, 
bajra, wheat, gram, rice, mustard, linseed—are brought from the surrounding 
villages 5n ponnies, camels and a few bullock-carts. Even at this stage of 
decay, oa every merket day hundreds of maunds of vegetables, grains and 
oilseeds ere transported to other towns of the district. Tn the rainy season the 
towa is cit-off from its neighbouring areas due to the undeveloped means 
of transportation. During that period the service by. Yamuna becomes 
significart. For the rest of the year goods are carried by trucks and sent 
mostly ta Allahabad 


There are some peculiar customs in vogue at Rajapur, derived from the 
precepts of Tulsi Dat.. No houses are allowed to be built of stone or masonry, 
and eyen the riches: people live in mud houses, only temples are made of 
masonry. No barbers are ever allowed. to settle within the town, and no 
dancing-zirls, excep: of the caste of Beriahs, are allowed to live within it 


+ w 


1^ Iniperizl:Gazetteér of India, Op. Git., p. 853. | bd 
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Kumbhars 2-6- also interdicted from residence, and all ‘gharas’ and pots are 
brought in :rom outside.’ These rules, however, are now relaxed and 
there is a marked change in the 'construction of pukka houses in plàce of 
- Kachchas, which does not show the prosperity of the dwellers but a sort of 
measure against destruction caused by monkeys who damage kachcha houses. 
DEMOGRAPHIC ASPECTS | 
Rajapur as a town is administered under Act XX of 1856. According 
to the census of 1891 it had a population of 6,136 while in 1865 there were 
only 5,165 persons in the town. Considering its population growth during 
1901-61 it shows a very irregular trend of increase and downfall. 
| TABLE | | 
Showing the Population of important towns of Banda District. 


























Year Rajapur ae Karwi icon Atarra Variation 
X 
1901 5,491 ds 7,743 
1911 4,969 -9:5* 8,031 20977 : 
1921 4,162 —16:2 8,005 — Վ-0-7 3,726 m 
1931 4,185. +7:7 | 8,150 406 4,032 --9:6 
1941 5,249 17:03 10,310 --26:5 5,947 2-45:6 
1951 4,909 -6:4 10,744 44:2 |. 7,950 4-33:7 
19612 5,088 --3:6 15,210 441-6 | 11,404 447 





From the above table it is obvious that Rajapur has been steadily 
decreasing in population except for slight increase between 1921-41, as also 
marked in other towns. But considering the figure of 1891 the population 
has marked z decrease of 17:0795. By comparing the statistical figures of 
population growth during.. 1901-61, it will be clear that Rajapur has shown a 
decline of —7:3% while its commercial rivals Karwi and Atarra, the developing 
market centres of the District, have shown an increase of 96:495 (1901-61) 
and.206:094 (1921-61) respectively. This decrease itselfis an evidence of the 
downfall of its raisond' etre. During the same period other towns of the 
District have shown a large amourit of increase in their population figures. 
The favourable situation of these towns in respect of rails and roads has 
fostered such tremendous increase. 


MORPHOLOGY 


The very site of Rajapur along. the high bank of river Yamuna in the 
plain tract of Bundelkhand stimulated the growth of settlement with the 


1 Banda District Gazetteer, Op. Cit., p. 285. 

2 Figures, obtained from the respective town or notified areas during the course of field- 
study in May 1962. 

3 It refers to the population of Karwi-cum-Chitrakut Notified Area known as Chitrakut. 
Dham Municipal Board constituted on 12th April 1958. 
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increase in its trade and commerce; proving true the Iranian proverb which 
says, “Where there is water and good soil the Sart is found" and “if a Sart 


P 


. becomes rich he builds a house^'.1 ՛ ա d 


së Tie town has spread almost parallel to the river from west to east 
extending southward along the main road and its main cluster is confined 
between Yamuna ix the north, the main road in the west and centrally .east- 
ward radiating street in the South. Itis along these two streets that the chief 
business activities of the town are carried on. There are very few places 
which retain the character of purely a business, centre. Mostly the houses 
are single-storeyed, the front portions functioning as business areas and the 
rear part as residential places. In case of certain double storeyed buildings 
facing. these roads, the ground floors function as shopping places and the ' 
upper ones are utilzzed for residential purposes. 


Taere are two noteworthy places where tri-weekly (three days ina ` 
week) markets are held.“ One is situated in the Western part called “West 
Naka’ which has been newly built up in 1935 and the other lies in the extreme 
eastern part of the -own. There are also some scattered places where markets - 
are held on market days. ` - | | 5 


The residential buildings are mostly found in the north and eastern part 
and some in scattered form in the Southern and Western portion of the town. ` 
In the South-Western part, however, there lies a separate hamlet (locally 
called chamtol) ‘which is the dwelling of Chamars (Scheduled caste poeple 

' doing leather workz):and quite close to it is the leather tanning centre 


- 


FUNCTIONAL ASPECTS . 


The urban centres act as chief foci of economic, social and cultural 
activities of the surrounding region and the rural-urban contact is explained 
througk the various urban functions. 


^ 


Rajapur emerged as a growing market centre in the district of Banda.. 
Previously a large per cent of-its population was engaged in different commercial 
activities, the detailed account of which is not available. The census of 1951. 
gives a vivid picture of its various functional aspects 

| TABLE 2 : - 
` i Showing livelihcod Pattern, 1951 


Percentage of. Population engaged in Different occupations 

















E | Production | | Miscellan- 
S.No. | Name of Town | Agriculture | other than |. Commerce | Transport cous 
cultivation: 
$ 0 i m լ 
l.. | Rajapur © 13:6 . 21-1 35:5 l 8:4 Ց. 2I" 
2. Xarwi 26°5 18:6 23:8 T 26:4 
3. | Atarra — 81:5 16:6 | 23:9 74 20:6 - 


-- 


I. Blache, Vidal dela ‘‘Principles of Human Geography," London; 1950, ք. 87 


2. Lal, N., “Robertsganj : A study in Rurban settlement", National Geographical 
Jourral of India Vol. IX, Parts 3 and 4, Sept. December, 1963, p. 207. -> 


E 
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From the zbove table it is clear that the percentage of population engaged 
in Commerce (35:595) is higher than the other towns of the district. Commerce 
and small scale industries play a large part in the livelihood of the people. 
The miscellaneous activities, too, are quite significant, engaging about 21:4% 
of the population. Transport and agriculture are least important, holding 
together about 1/5th of the entire population of the town. 


Most of the commercial activities are discharged in the market places 
scattered over ihe town. The shops are mostly found along the main road 
running North-Soyth and one street emerging from it towards the East. The 
grain markets ace held in Arhat (wholesale market place) newly established 
in the Western part ofthe town (Fig. 2) 


As an educational centre the town has Tulsi Inter College, Junior High 
School (Separate for boys and girls), Primary School and one Sanskrit 
Pathshala. These institutions are scattered in different parts of the town. 


In additioa to these, the town possesses one bospital, a number of public 
dispensaries, Police station, Inspection House, Post and Telegraph Office, 
one Mosque and a number of temples. For the recreational purposes it has a 
large Ramlila zround and college play-grounds. For Rest-houses, it has 
Agrawal and Nikhad Dharmshalas. A Tulsi Memorial Hall has been 
constructed outside the town in the S. E. Part in commemoration of the great 

saint and Hindi poet Goswami T'ulsi Das. | 


Usually two fairs are held in a year at the temple. of Mahabir!; one in 
Baisakh (April-Lfay) and the other in Kartik (October-November), lasting 
some ten days znd having an average attendance of 8,000 people. Since last 
few years one fair is also arranged by Government in Navratra of Chaitra 
(March-April) in Tulsi Memorial Hall. 


_ Above all, the town suffers the lack of every day amenities. It has no 
Cinema Hall. There is no electricity, in the absence of which kerosene oil 
lamps are posted at different places managed by the town area, which itself 
has no physical existence. The town hasno drainage system and it gives a 
very filthy appearance especially in the rainy season when at places water- 
pools are formed and are responsible for the spread of diseases. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Rajapur i: situated along the high bank ofthe river Yamuna and had 
once been a renowned river mart in Bundelkhand prior to advent of railways. 
The nucleus of the town is said to have been-laid out by Tulsi Das, the famed 
author of Hindi Ramayana.’ This is proved by the presence of a number of 
structures built after him. Rajapur had been a famous ‘mandi’ of grains, 
cotton and building stones which were. carried by boats upto Patna. The 


1 This temple is situated in the West of the Town, a huge statue of Hanuman is placed 
therein. Thi; is said to be built by Tulsi Das. There is a nala separating the town with 
the temple -vhich was bridged by Marathas; that still is there. Now an unmetalled 

_ road has also been constructed by the Town dwellers. 
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trade declined’ with the emergence of other competing centres, favourably 
located along the -oads and railways. However, it still continues to serve a 
major portion of the surrounding area. 

The study reveals the alround changes brought about in a region 
through the developed means of modern transportation, railways and 
roadways, and the extent to which the óld market centres situated along the 
navigable rivers Fave been brought down to a decayed stage by the competi- 
tion of the trafic between rail-road on one hand and the earlier river 
transport on the .other. The author is-of the opinion that if the town is 
connected with other centres by developed highways, it will very soon regain 
its lost importance, At present electric and water supply, drainage, sanitation | 
and good motorable roads are its immediate needs. 


RAJAPUR TOWN 8 ENVIRONS 
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RELIGION AS ‘A SOURCE OF ROMANTIC IMPULSE 


NARINDER SHARMA 
Department of English, D. A. V. College, Muzaffarnagar. 


` 


Both Religion and Romanticism are elusive terms. Both cover wide 
areas of activity and influence. “The border-land country between Roman- 
ticism aad religion" says Dr. A. W. Harrison, “may be attractive—but even 
experierced travellers in the realms of literature are not sure about the 
frontiers of Romanticism."! Leaving aside the ordinary use and meaning of 
these two terms, waen we come to examine their psychological implications 
and try to know their relationship or. the interplay of their influence, it be- 
comes a subject worthy of exploration, for very little has been said about it 
so far. 


All romances, whether old, mediaeval or modern, in verse or prose, have 
one underlying characteristic which consists in their attempt to escape from 
routine and convention. There is no romance, for instance, in following the 
beaten track. Itsuggests, on the other hand, a preference for the strange 
and for beauty in unexpected places, Psychologically, the peculiar quality 
of romance lies in the fact that ‘apparently detaching us from the real world, 
it seems to restore us to reality at a higher point, to emancipate us from the 
‘prison of the actual; by giving us spiritual rights in a universe of the mind, 
exempt from the limitations of matter, and time and space, but appealing at 
countless points to the instinct for that which endures and subsists.’2 This 
quality of liberaticn, no doubt, comes into conflict with reason. But the 
contrast with reasor. is a fundamental feature of romance. It does not strive 
to make an appeal to the sense of logic or reasoning but to the faculty of 
imaginztion. In other words, it does not meet the needs of tbe intellect 
but of the emotions and senses. l 


iz 


Psychologically, therefore, romanticism consists in an imaginative attitude 
to life that naturally detests restraint. It is based on man’s desire for self- 
trust and self-expansion, unhindered by the limitations imposed by the matter- 
of-fact world. In cther words, it is a **withdrawal from outer experience in 
order tc concentrate on the inner experience.”  Effacing all boundaries and 
distinct-ons, it permits a man to concentrate on the experiences of his own 
soul and inner self where he has a free access to everyting, unrestrained and 
unchecked. 


Itis here tha: we discover a common ground between Romanticism 
and Re.igion. Every religion urges man to concentrate upon his own soul 
1 A.W. Harrison,‘ Romanticism in Religious Revival", Hubbert Journal, July 1923. 


2 C. H. Hereford, “The Age of Wordsworth’ (3rd Edition, 1949), p. xiv 
3 Lascelles Abercrombie, “Romanticism” (1927) p. 51. 
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and find out àis hidden powers. Every religion recognizes that even the most 


savage man has a conscience or a soul whose powers are limitless and can 


only be heard or experienced by withdrawing from the outer world and by: 


concentrating upon his ownself. Moreover, every religion in its conception 
and creed is based much more.on imagination and faith than on matters of 
fact. Asagamst physical experiences, religion encourages spiritual experiences 
or the experisnces ofour own soul. 


There can be no conflict, therefore, between Romanticism and Religion. 
In many resp2cts, on the contrary, they share a similar attitude to man’s 
ownself and the world around him. ‘They meet each other on the same ground 
in the region of man’s mind. There is, thus, an intimate kinship, between 
the movemern s in religion and the romantic impulse in poetry. 


When ws start examining these two movements, we are struck by their 


interplay on one another. For instance, while the Renaissance in the literary 
field inspired the Protestant movement in its original form of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, subsequently religion paid offits debt by inspiring the emer- 
gence of drama which took its roots in the Church in the sixteenth century. 
Inthe eighteenth century the religious movements, especially  methodism, 
became the principal motive force in the development of the romantic tendency 
and in providing inipetus to the romantic impulse in poetry. The Romantic 
Revival in poztry would not have been possible without its aid, as we shall 


see, or at leas: could not have captured the field against the classical temper 


which had a great hold on the mind of the public in the first half. of the 


eighteenth certury | 


It is, however, surprising that very little attention to this relationship 
between the religious movements and the romantic revival in poetry. has been 
paid by the cr.tics. So far no detailed account of this relationship is available. 


A discerning study of the religious atmosphere of the eighteenth century. 


would reveal fo us the nature of the religious movements and forces which were 
ultimately responsible for the steady growth of the romantic impulse. in the 
field of poetry . * 


The eighteenth century was an age of great intellectual and religious 
- controversy in England, A spirit of religious awakening and scholarly intellec- 
tual scepticism was born among the governing classes and highly educated 
people. John Locke published two notable books, "The Essay Concerning 


Human Understanding? (1690) and an essay on the ‘Reasonableness of Chri- ` 


stianity’. He was a strong advocate of religious liberty and condemned. the 
orthodox for mot showing religious toleration and not paying attention to the 
basic tenets of the Christian faith. He also held that our understanding is not 
commensurate with reality and knowledge must be supplemented by religious 
faith. John S-uart Mill called him, "էհօ unquestioned founder of the analy- 
tical philosophy of'mind". Locke’s ‘Reasonableness of Christianity’ started 
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two movements ‘the Latitudinarianism that became for a-while the prevalent 
tone of -he Established Church’, and ‘the English Deistic movement which all 
respectable people regarded askance’. Locke’s ideas found support from 
thinkers like Toland, Tindal and Collins who published their works during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Thisled to the growth of rationalistic 
tendencies and religious scepticism. 


But religious fervour was not dead, “While.the intense religious ferment 
which had marked tae sixteenth century and which had boiled over in the 
seventeenth century seemed to have subsided”, as Latourette points out, “there 
was much of vigorous life, both within the church of England and among the 
Protestant dissenters”. Many English, thinkers—Bishop Butler, Bishop 
Berkley, Bentley, W-lliam Law—wrote much on devotional life and defended 
the Christian faith in various ways. This led to a religious awakening. | 


Ar off-shoot of this religious awakening: was the famous Methodist 
movement which was set rolling by the two brothers John and Charles Wesley ° 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. While a student at Christ 
‘Church, in 1729 Charles founded a small club of pious youngmen who earned 
the name of methodists because of their disciplined ways. Later on John, his 
brother, and his friend George Whitefield joined this group. They stressed the 
conscious acceptanc?2 of God and the need for growing holiness. They main- 
tained that love of God and of one’s neighbour can. free a Christian from his 
sins. They preached within and outside. the Church and exerted a great 
influenc> on the lower middle classes. They satisfied the religious hunger 
aroused in the people by the widespread religious awakening, which could not 
be satis£ed by the formal services within the Church. This made methodism 
` increasingly popular. . 


_TEe first half of the eighteenth century is, thus, notable for two popular 
religious movements viz., Latitudinarianism which stood for the spirit of reli- 
gious tolerance and Methodism which revived religious fervour and self-discip- 
line. 


This religious revival gained sufficient ground in the second half of the 
 eighteenth century. The increasing scientific spirit of the age drawing impetus 
from the discoveries of Newton and the political ideas of Rousseau encouraged ' 
the movement of Latitudinarianism and religious scepticism. People began to 
approve of reasonableness in the interpretation of religious doctrines. On the 
other hand, Methodism by degrees gained sufficient popularity and established 
itselfas aseparate,Church. Though it divided itself into- two streams, the 
Wesleyan and that of Whitefield, Calvinistic in outlook, yet its popularity was 
undisputed. Within the Church of England, it ushered in a revival in the 
form of the Evangelical movement which stressed ‘a life of strict morals, 
active service and simplicity in worship. "Such a religious atmosphere 

4 G. M. Trevelyan, ‘‘English Social History “(Third Edition) p. 354, 

5  Kerneth Scott Latourette, ‘A History of Ghristianity’ (1955) p. 827. 
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brought about “that peculiarly English phenomenon, the holy: alliance of 
science and region, which persisted (in spite of Hume) till near the close of 
the century? ,० 


During tne early years of the second half of the eighteenth. century, in 
spite of the widespread influence of Latitudinarianism and Methodism, masses 
were still steeped in religious fanaticism and bigotry. It manifested itself in 
the outbreak cf the ‘Gordon Riots of 1780 about which Ramsay Muir writes: 


“In 177€ an Act was passed allowing Roman priests to exercise their 
office in Englaad, and.a corresponding measure was proposed for Scotland. 
But fanaticism. was not yet dead. Riots in Edinburg and elsewhere in 
Scotland frightened the Government and the Scottish Bill was withdrawn. 
This led to an outbreak of tumult in London also (1780). A monster petition 
for the repeal. of the England Act was presented by Lord George Gordon, 
backed by a vast ‘No Popery’ procession, which behaved so insolently that 
the military had to be called to protect Parliament. , The mob took to burning 
Catholic Chapzls.”’? | 


This was. perhaps, the climax of religious bigotry and fanaticism which 
England ever saw. It, however, marks an important turning point in the 
religious thought of the people, for it.horrified the people so much that when 
the riots were cver, religious fanaticism was completely overthrown. A new 
movement of religious tolerance emerged and became very popular. Locke’s 
principle of tolerance acquired a fresh popularity. Within the established 
churches, a number of movements of humanitarian and philanthropic nature 
were born. Masses were respected and acquired a new significance. As 
Ramsay Muir says, 


“The Gordon Riot showed that toleration is a plant of slow growth. 
But, what was even more important, they brought home to the minds of 
comfortable and well-to-do people a vivid glimpse of the terrible underworld 
upon which tbeir civilisation uneasily rested: a glimpse of misery and igno- 
rance as the source of brutality.’’8 


The churches also took up a literacy drive to educate the masses by 
starting charity schools and the Sunday school movement. The Methodist 
movement and the Evangelical movement within the Church of England 
softened the bitterness between the Anglicans and the Non-confirmists. In 
Roman Catholicism, the movement of Quietism helped to put down religious 
fanaticism. All these forces, combined, resulted in the birth of a new 
religious outlook, liberal and tolerant, which completely replaced the old 
conservative outlook. Jt was this religious awakening and fervour which 
saved England from the drastic effects of the French Revolution and enabled 





6 Basil Willey, ‘‘The Eighteenth Century Background”, p. 136. 

7 Ramsay Muir, “A Short History of the British Commonwealth” (6th Edition) 
I Vol. 1I, p. 131. : 

8 ibid,p. 191. ` | á 
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the people to remain intouched by its revolutionary enthusiasm. The famous 
historian Lecky speaks of it thus : 


` “Many causes conspired to save England from revolution, but among 
them a prominent place must, I believe, be given to the new and retinent 
religious enthusiasm which was at that very time passing through the middle 
and lowe- classes of the people, which had enlisted in its service a large 
proportioa of the wilder and more impetuous reformers, and which recoiled 
with horror from the antichristian tenets associated with the Revolution in 
France." 


Almost every historian of the eighteenth century speaks of the profound 
effects of this religious revival in one way or another. Its effect was not a 
temporary phase but lasted for a very long time. Speaking about its effect 
Trevelyan remarks : | 

` “The greatest and most justly famous of the manifestations of 
‘methodism’ was the revivalist preaching of the Wesleys and Whitefield, which 
deeply moved a vast mass of human beings hitherto neglected by Church and 
State. And fortunately John Wesley’s genius lay not only in his power as a 
revivalist preacher but in his gifts as an organiser.” 


Now, when we turn from the field of religion -to that of literature, 
equally profound and of far-reaching importance are the effects of this 
-religious revival on the romantic revival in the field of poetry. ‘The romantic 
impulse :n poetry, in fact, drew much of its impetus from the religious revival. 
There is plenty of ev.dence to prove that the romanticists could overthrow 
the classical traditions only on account of the support they got from the 
religious revival. Religious revival prepared the way for the triumph of the 
romantic impulse. . ` 


It was in the beginning of the sixteenth century that the classical 
traditiors can be said to have attracted the English critics owing to the impact 
of the Renaissance. Sir Philip Sidney was one of the earliest to be so 
attractec. But his was a lone voice. Poets and dramatists, hke Shakespeare 
and Mazlowe; prefe-red the native romantic form of drama to the classical. 
They no doubt drew much of their inspiration from the classics but the form 
of whatever they wrote is their own. In the early seventeenth century a 
fresh reverence for the ancient writers arose, led by Ben Jonson. But by and 
large the writers remained unaffected once again. The movement gained 
strength only after the Restoration when Dryden took up its cause. But even 
Dryden was not a thorough-going classicist. It was Pope in the eighteenth 
century who made it his critical credo. 


It is importan! to note here that the religious spirit had always been in 
harmony with this steady rise of the classical temper, for it accorded well 





9 W. 3. H. Lecky, ‘England in the. Eighteenth Century’, Vol. 111, p. 146 (cheap edition) 
10 G, LL Trevelyan, ‘English Social History’, p. 362 
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with the latter's stress on teaching and rigid formalism. The religious spirit 
of the age was also conservative and dogmatic. Religious literature had been 
mostly following old traditions and was devoid of anything emotional or 
imaginative. Anything which departed from the old ways, any personal or 
spiritual experience, was looked upon with distrust. Ward and Waller. 
remark | 


“With the beginning of the eighteenth century, we reach a period in 
English theological literature of which the character is not less definite 
because there were individual writers who struggled againstit. The matter. 
and style alike were placid and unemotional, rational rather than learned, 
tending much more tothe commonplace than to the pedantic, and, above 
all, abhorrent of that dangerous word and thing, enthusiasm." 


It must also be remembered, however, thatit was this spirit of. distrust 
of emotions which became responsible for the Religious Revival, the appeal 
of Methodism and deistical tendencies, which came as a reaction to it. 
Grierson remarks : | 


“But this spirit of reasonableness, of distrust of enthusiesm, included, 
though it was not identitical with, a more dogmatic spirit, that of philosophi- 
cal rationalism, which before the end ofthe century is on the way to become 
more formidable foe to Christian orthodoxy and feeling than the passing 
licence-of court life and literature.??12 


This diszrust of the personal revelation or spiritual experience made the 
people also distrust anything based on the personal experience or inspiration. 
ofthe poet, for they saw some analogy between the two. Sutherland, in 
this connection, remarks: 


“That the more critical minds of the period perceived some connection 
between the claims ofan individual to be religiously inspired and the claims 
ofa poet to poeticalinspiration may be deduced from ‘Shaftesbury’s Letter’ ` 
concerning ‘Enthusiasm’, or better still, from Dryden's dry humour at the 
expense of Elkanah Settle."'13 


It was this religious spirit of distrust of enthusiasm, therefore, which led 
the people to disapprove of,in literature or poetry, anything which could 
not be proved by reason or departed from the models set by the ancients. It 
was in such ar. atmosphere of rationalism that classicism in poetry flourished. 
The affinities between the religious spirit or movements and the tendencies or 
movements in the field of literature hitherto are, thus, evident and beyond doubt. 


Now let as attempt to trace the affinities between ‘the Religious Revival 
and the Romaatic Revival in poetry which stirred the minds of the people 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
1À “The Cambridge History of English Literature’ ed. by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller 

(cheap edition, 1952), Vol. X, p. 350 


12 H.J.C. Grierson, ‘Cross Currents in English Literature of the 17th Century’ (Pub. 1929) 
p. 335 


13 James Sutherland, ‘A Preface to the Eighteenth Century Poetry’ (Pub. 1948), p. 13-14 
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` In the preceding paragraphs we have traced the literary movements 
upto the beginning of the eighteenth century, the climax of classicism in 
poetry during the first half of the eighteenth century, and their affinities with - 
the religious spirit and movements. - 


Now when we follow up the eighteenth century, a turning point in the 
literary. field is noticed about the middle of the century, for a decline in the 
popularity of the classical traditions makes its appearance. People feel tired 
ofthe old themes and conventionalism and: poets like Thomson, Dyer, 
Chatterton and Macpherson break new ground in their poetry in subject 
matter, treatment, diction and many other respects. Asa result of this, the 
spirit of romanticism which had emerged in drama during the age of 
Shakespeare and was later on put down as irrational, is now revived. 
Freedom in the choice of subjects and increasing use of imagination mark the 
work of poets like Gray, Collins, Goldsmith, and Cowper. There is also a 
steady deepening of the personal note, widening of the range of interest and 
a rebirth of the emotional appeal. This promotes the spirit of Romanticism. 
` Towards the end of the eighteenth century the clessical spirit exhausts itself 
and is overthrown by the romantic impulse which now gains full sway 
Abercrombie’s words in this respect are significant.: 


“The thing that came to such a flourishing triumph in Blake, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Byron and the rest, was indeed already potent in Walpole, Cowper 
Gray and Collins and had a preliminary triumph in Chatterton and 
Macpherson ^14 


का. 4 


Thereis no difference of opinion among the critics or literary historians 
on this point. Every critic and historian agrees that the revival of the 
romantic tendencies makes its first appearance in the poetry of Thomson and 
his contemporaries in the middle of the eighteenth century. The famous 
literary historian Gazamian remarks : l 


“From the third to the eighth decade ofthe century, a great number 
ofauthors are writing in verses from impulses that are for the most part 
rational. but in which there is an admixture,- variously proportioned, of 
those of the new spirit."15 | | 


_ Now the question arises, what was the motive force which worked 
_ behind the exhaustion of the classical traditions and the flowering of the 
romantic tendencies, or in other words, what was the source of the romantic 
impulse ? | 


To find an answer to these questions, when we make a probe into the 
literature of the eighteenth century, especially the period of transition, we 
discover that the growth of romanticism was not the result of any physical 





14 Lascelles Abercrombie, ‘Romanticism’ (1927), p. 17 


16 Louis Cazamian, ‘A Short History of Literature’ written in collaboration with Emile 
Legcuis (Revised Edition 1945), p. 817 
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or material change. It was, among other causes, an off-shoot of the change 
in the religicus and psychological outlook of the people. The change was 
dictated by an inner urge and mental forces. It was not a material change 
but a change in the spirit and minds of the poets and the people. 


The st-iking feature of this change lay in the importance given to 
imagination as against reason which is the cheif characteristic of the 
classical age. C.M. Bowra remarks: . 


“If we wish to distinguish a single characteristic which differentiates 
the English Romantics from the poets of the eighteenth century, it is to be 
found in the importance which they attached to the imagination and in the 
special view which they held of it.?'16 


Hereford also points out: 


‘What. then, was Romanticism? Primarily, it was an extraordinary 
development of imaginative sensibility.**17 

The application of imagination, thus, is the chief characteristic 
of Romantic Poetry. But, what was the source of this imagination? 
Evidently, it was, on the one hand, born out of the reaction against 
the cold rationalistic philosophy of the classical spirit of the age and, 
on the other, it drew its inspiration and support from the Religious 
Revival which too was a reaction against rationalism in the field of 
religion. Tte Religious Revival manifesting itself in the form of Metho- 
dism and otker movements, as already pointed out, was a vast force that 
animated a zealous spirit in the people showing them the importance of 
ardent faith and individual self-expression as against the cold rationalistic 
acceptance of religions doctrines. People began to feel the inadequacy of 
rationalistic philosophy to expound what deeply touched their heart and 
soul. This also accounts for the popularity of the emotional sermons of 
Charles Weslzy, who was & great hymn writer, and /George Whitefield, who 
knew how to make a forceful appeal to the emotions of hisaudience. This 
religious awakening brought about a fundamental change in the outlook and 
attitude of the people. It stirred up in the people a faith in the individual self © 
and a craving for something imaginative and emotionalin the field of litera- 
ture as well. In this way it not only prepared the ground for the flowering of 
romanticism but worked as a powerful hidden source for the romantic impulse. 
"Without its help not only the growth of the romanticism would have been 
delayed but :t could not have achieved the triumph thatit didin the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 


. Though no concerted effort has been made էօ deal with this influence 
in detail yet à number of historians and critics have acknowledged the 
effect of the religious awakening on the Romantic Revival in one way or 
another. 6.11. Bowra, for instance, remarks ;— 


16 Q.M. Bow-a, "The Romantic Imagination’ (Pub, 1950), p. 1. 
17 C.H. Hereord, "The Age of Wordsworth! (3rd Edition), p. xiv. 
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“This belief in imagination was part of ‘the’ contemporary belief in the 
individual self.......: The Romantic emphasis on the imagination was 
strengthened by consideration both religious and metaphysical.’’!® 


Religious awakening, as has been said already, provided the people 
with a wholesome view of religion and their own individual self. It stressed 
the need of their owa individual ardent faith in their contemplation of God 
The beliefin imagination and human self-sufficiency of the romantic poets 
was a pert of this religious faith in the individual self 


Speaking about the antecedents of the romantic movement, Eric Part- 
. ridge says: i 
^ “Several years before the effloréscence of the novel came a great 
religious upheaval, which, accompanying it in some way strengthened that 
efflorescence. The Methodis: movement became ‘a church in 1739, but it 
operated as a powerful leaven for many years afterwards. People had begun 
to recognise that they were creatures of emotion, not instruments of reason: 
they wanted an ardent and living faith, not a dead philosophy.’’ 


Bcth, the Religious Revival and the Romantic Revival, were born of 
a reaction against tke rationalism of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century. Both may be termed as Romantic movements one in the field of 
religion and the other in.the Zield of literature or poetry. Prof. Beers speak- 
ing of tae romantic movement as a whole. explains it as a reaction 


“against the rationalistic, prosaic, skeptical, commonsense spirit 
of the age, represented in England by deistical writers like Shaftesbury, 
Mandeville, Bolingbroke and Tyndal, in the department of religion and 
moral Philosophy”. : 


` Though both rhe movements, the Religious Revival and the Romantic 
Revival in poetry, vere of the same nature and. born of the same reaction 
against rationalism, yet the movement in the field of religion being of earlier 
growth became aseurce of inspiration and supplied a motive force to the 
` movement in the field of poetry which. was an aftergrowth. Grierson and 
Smith speaking abcut the age of Reason of the 18th century refer to it thus: 


“Beneath its cold, rationalistic surface a warmer current flowed, 
something that its dispraisers called ‘enthusiasm’. The essence of ‘enthusiasm? 
‘was simply a personal religion, resting on the belief that man could know 
God, Its great practical manifestation was the Methodist Revival, the most 
important event, Leslie Stephen declares, in the history of England during 
the eighteenth century."21 


18 G. M. Bowra, ‘The Romantic Imagination! p, 1-2 


19 SHE SE “Eighteenth Century English Romantic Poetry’ (Pub. 1924), 
P. 


20 H. A. Beers, ‘Engish Romanticism in the Eighteenth Gentury’(1910), p. 362. -. - 


AH M Griersor & Տ. G. Smith, ‘A Critical History of English Poetry'' (2nd Ed.), 
P: < I 
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And, as Courthope says, this 


“great under-current of religious revival in the eighteenth century, 
equally devot-onal and democratic in tendency, was a powerful factor in 
bringing abotta revolution in English Poetry as well as in English politics,’*22 


Hereford also remarks: 


“The Revival of theological thinking in the third decade of the century 
had evident affinities with the revivalof poetry at the close of its predece- 
ՏՏՕԼՑ.:223 ` 


A similar sort of relationship can also be traced between the climaxes 
or the triumphs of the two movements. In matters of religious revival, as 
we have alreacy seen, the Gordon Riots of 1780 were a turning point. They 
dealt a death-blow to religious fanaticism and bigotry. They were followed 
by a large number of humanitarian activities stressing the liberty of the 
soul in its dea_ings with its Maker. This climax in the religious revival was 
followed by a similar climax in the romantic revival which is reached in the 
publication of the “Lyrical Ballads’ by Wordsworth and Coleridge. Though ` 
severely attacked by those who **judged by rules rather than perception", 
they succeeded in seating Romanticism on the throne of literature for at 
least a hundred years to come. 

A 


22 W.J. Courtkope, ‘A History of English Poetry’ (1925) Vol. V, p. 358. 
28 C. H. Hereford, ‘The Age of Wordsworth’ (3rd Ed.), p. 28. 
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केशवदेव' शर्मा 
प्राध्यापक, राजा बलवन्तसिह कालिज, आगरा | 


भक्ति प्रिय माधव की तुष्टि कौ उपाय कहा, 
जग में का कोई बखान भी करि सके d 
व्याध कौ भ्राचरण कहा, SDT की अवस्था कहा, 
गजेन्द्र की योग्यता कौ कथन कौन करि सके । 
कुब्जा कौ रूप कहा, सुदामा-धन-शक्ति कहा, 
विदुर की जाति को बताइ कौन जग सके । 
यशोदापति नंद कौ पौरुष महान कहा, 
कृष्ण जगद्देव कंसे वशीभूद करि सके । -_केशव 'किकर' 


उपर्युक्त पद को हृदयंगम करने से ज्ञात होता है कि भगवान केवल 'भक्तिप्रिय' या 
'भक्तवत्स्ल' ही हैं जिनका प्रभाव भ्रति प्राचीन काल से समस्त विश्व के समस्त घर्मावलंबियों 
, की विभिन्न घर्मसाधनाश्रों के माध्यम से प्रतीत होता है । नुरदास के हृदय में ऐसी टीस उठी 
कि उन्होने 'सुरसागर' की रचना करके ही संसार में यशः काय” रूप को शास्वत काल के लिए 
प्राप्त कर लिया । गोस्वामी तुलसीदास जी इसी पावन भूमि में तन्मय हो गये और सहसा कहने 
«Վ-- 
कहा कहूँ छवि आपकी भले बने हो नाथ | 
तुलसी मस्तक जब नव घनूषवाण लेहु हाथ ॥ 


इस प्रकार सिद्ध होता है कि भक्ति ही एक एसा मामिक रहस्य है जिसको 'परमस्वादु afa ही जो 
मनोहर ԱԿ उपजावे' का कथन ही स्पष्ट एवं व्यक्त कर सकता है । 


“मोरा? भक्ति में भ्रचेतन हो गई इसका कारण भी यही ज्ञात होता है कि भक्ति का प्रभाव 
मानव पर श्रप्रत्यक्ष रूप से पड़ता है । श्री पृथ्वीसिह चौहान ने कहा है-- 
लोकलाज छोड़ि, दौड़ ais हरिमंदिर को, 
साधु सँग aot को मजबूर हो गई । 
ռա Կա नूर पुर नंदलाल जी को, . 
सरक सरक दुनिया से दूर भी हो गई ॥ 
कौड़ी-मोल बेच भ्रपने को. गिरिधारी-हाथ, 
दिव्य भ्रनमोल हीरा कोहनूर हो गई। 
प्रेमी श्यामसुंदर के सीने में समाने हेतु, | 
ՈՀ नाच नाच के पसीने चूर हो गई ॥ 


भक्ति का उदय किस प्रकार होता है? इस प्रश्‍न का समाधान करना ग्रत्यंत दुष्कर प्रतीत 
होता E कितु समस्त जगत के प्राणिमात्र ऐसा स्वीकार करते हैं कि भक्ति के श्रभ्यदय में 


— n - P 


* अध्यक्ष, हिन्दी एवं संस्कृत विभाग, जवाहर लाल नेहरू डिग्री कॉलेज, एटा | 
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भगवत्कृपा ही Car लोहास्त्र है जिससे इसका խա աա ही हृदयोद्धि में होने लगता. C 
तथा वहाँ meqa क्रिया भी होने लगती है । श्री जीवगोस्वामी जैसे भाव भक्ति संत इस भक्ति 
के उदय के लिए कुछ लोकिक संसार साक्षेप साधन भी बताते हे जिनका ऐसा प्रभाव है कि मन 
तत्काल ही श्री कून्दावन नटराज ԿՎ वृन्दावनेइवरी के ध्यान में कुछ काल के लिए सांसारिकता 
परित्याग कर तन्मय हो जाता EO! प्रतएव यह आवश्यक प्रतीत होगा कि नाटक की भूमिका 
स्थापन के सदस्य यत्रतत्र कितु सर्वत्र ՀՎ प्रकार का वातावरण प्रस्तुत किया जाए जिससे भक्‍त 
को श्रजख्र खोतस्विनी प्रवाहित होती है । भक्ति के पावन वेग के आरंभ में Tur सान्निध्य 
भ्रपेक्षित है कयोंनि-- 

गरब्रेह्मा qafas: Weta! महेश्वरः | 

गुरुः साक्षात्‌ परब्रह्म तस्म श्री गुरवे नमः ॥ 


जब गुरु का इतन महत्व है तो निश्चित ही यह आवश्यक है कि गृरु-तरणी का भ्राश्रय लेकर 
भवाम्वोधि से निस्तरण किया जाए ! श्री गुरुदेव की कृपा से भक्त-संग की प्राप्ति होती है श्रथवा 
भक्त के संग से प्रम-भवित प्रदान करने वाले श्री गुरु के चरणों का आश्रय प्राप्त होता है | 


वेदान्त में सवंप्रथम विषय, विषय संबंध, विषय प्रयोजन एवं -विषय अधिकारी के विषय 
में विचार fana कया जाता है कितु भक्तितत्व निरूपण में भी इस अनूबंधचहुष्टय का बड़ा महत्व 
है । SW चतुष्टय के रूप में इस क्षेत्र में इस प्रकार कह सकते e कि यहाँ पर भगवत भक्ति 
विषय है | उस भक्ति का संबंध भगवान से है। भक्ति का प्रयोजन भगवत प्राप्ति है तथा 
भवित प्राप्ति का सधिकारी कौन हो सकता है इस संबंध में भी विचार करना इस क्षेत्र के 
` अंतर्गत श्रा जाता है । | | | 
एक हो परतत्व अनेक नामों से श्रुति, स्मृति तथा पुराणों में वर्णन किया जाता है यथा-- 

ब्रह्मेति परमात्मेति भगवांनितिशब्दयते' | 


aad निविशेष ख्य में स्फुरित होने वाला ԿԱՎ ब्रह्म विभू श्रौर տս हे । जीव जगत्‌ के 
भीतर चेतना की रारा प्रवतत करने वाला ग्रतंरयामी परमात्मा चेतना प्रदान करने वाली शक्ति 
या विशेषता से युप्त हे । परन्तु भगवान का परम պիր պ शित से उक्त परमतत्व है। साधन 
बुद्धि से निगुण ag ही परमात्मा के रूप में स्वीकृत होता है । यही लोक में प्रसिद्ध है समस्त 
सदगुणों का आश्रय परमानंद विग्रह श्री भगवान ही निर्गूण ब्रह्म की प्रतिष्ठा है। Ta कि श्री 
agana गीता Է कहा गया है-- | 

ब्रह्मणो हि प्रतिष्ठाहं श्रमृतस्याव्ययस्य च | 

शाश्वतस्य च घर्मस्य सुखस्ये कान्तिकस्यच | --गीता १४।२७ 


प्र्थात्‌ “भगवान” जी कृष्ण कहते हैं कि मे ब्रह्म की प्रतिष्ठा हूँ । इस स्थल पर श्री शंकराचार्य 
जी ने प्रतिष्ठा शब्द का «Կ प्रतिमा. किया है कितु श्रीधराचार्य ने աղջ 
प्रतिष्ठा प्रतिमा घनीभूतं ազա यथा घतीभूतं-प्रकाश एव सूर्यमण्डलं तद्वत्‌” इस 
प्रकार किया है í प्रतएव यही कथन युक्ति संगत प्रतीत होता है कि տմ ब्रह्म 
हैं कितु मनोभूत परब्रह्म भगवान है । भगवान सत्स्वरूंप, चिन्मय तथा श्रानंदधनमूर्ति हे । 
ազա, afra, विचित्र शक्तियाँ उनकी स्वरूपभूता ë ! वे भेंदरहित होकर भी भेदवान्‌ हैं, 
अरूप होकर भी ख्यवान है, विभृ होने पर भी उनकी मध्यमाकृति सत्य और नित्य ë । मानव मत 
atu परिकल्पित विरोधी अनन्त गुणों के निधि श्रीभगवान्‌ ë 1 उनका स्थूल-सूकष्म आदि किसी 
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विशेषण द्वारा निर्देश नहीं क्रिया जा सकता । उनका श्रीविग्रह स्वप्रकाश, अखण्डस्वरूप ë । fang- 
वान्‌ होकर भी प्रधान रूप से एक विग्रह हैं । श्रपनी स्वरूपा शक्ति के प्रकटरूप श्री लक्ष्मी जी के 
दारा परिसेवित d । ग्रपनी प्रभाविशेष का विस्तार कर के arate, परिच्छेद एवं परिकर के साथ 
अपने धाम में विराजमान रहते है । स्वरूपशक्ति के विलास से sawa गुण-लीला आदि के द्वारा 
आत्माराम मुनियों के भी चित्त को պար करते रहते ë ԱՀ सामान्य प्रकाश-स्थानीय 
agaa है । जो अपनी այ शक्ति के ապ विलासरूप जीवों के एकमात्र आश्रय हैं जिनकी 
शक्ति के भ्राभास से विश्व-प्रपंच प्रकट होता है, वे ही ऐश्‍वर्य एवं माधुर्य रूप से ապս भगवान्‌ 
हैं। भगवान्‌ के स्वरूप का श्रीमद्भागवत में इस प्रकार वर्णन किया गया है , 


वासुदेवपरा वेदा वासुदेवपरा मखाः, 
वासुदेवपरा योगा वासुदेवपराः क्रियाः । 
वासुदेदपरं ज्ञानं वासुदेवपरं तपः, 
वासुदेवपरो घर्मो वासुदेवपरा गति 
श्रीमद्भागवत १।२।२८,२६ 


'ऋर्थात्‌ समस्त वेद, यज्ञ, योग एवं क्रियादिक वासुदेव श्रीकृष्णपरक हैं तथा समस्त ज्ञान C 
के स्वरूप से भी श्रीकृष्ण की ही प्राप्ति होती है। तप, धर्मादिकर्मो का अनुष्ठान तथा समस्त 
गतिविधियाँ भगवान्‌ श्रीकृष्ण में ही प्रविष्ट हो जाती हैं । 


भगवान्‌ के स्वरूप का दिग्दर्शन एक भक्त के द्वारा इस प्रकार कराया गया है :-- 
चिन्तामणिः चरणभूषणमंगनानाम्‌, 
श्यृंगारपुष्पतरव: तरवः सुराणाम्‌ | 
वृन्दावने qaaa नन्‌ कामधेन्‌ 
वृन्दानि चेति सुर्खासधूरहो विभूतिः u 


“अर्थात्‌ वृन्दावन की विभति का वर्णन किस प्रकार करें जहाँ पर चिंतामणि स्त्रियों के 
चरणों का आभूषण हैं, कल्पवृक्ष उनके श्शुंगारसाधन के लिये पुष्प प्रस्तुत करते हैं, कामधेन्‌ 
मण्डल भी उनका ब्रजधन है | कहने का तात्पय यह है कि बृन्दावन का एइवय सुख का अनुपम 
सिन्ध हे । 


इस जन्म में अथवा किसी पूर्व जन्म में भगवदनुरागी भषतों के सत्संग से हृदय में भगवत्‌ 
प्रीति का उदय होता ë | शास्त्र भर्यादानुसार जो भक्ति की जाती है उसे ul भक्ति कहते ë 
उसका क्विचन श्रीमद्‌भागवत में इस प्रकार किया गया है — 


श्री विष्णोः श्रवणे परीक्षिदभवत्‌ वैयासकिः ՀԱՆ 

प्रहलादः स्मरणे तदङध्िभजने लक्ष्मीः पृथृः पूजने । 

प्रकरः त्वभिवस्दने कपिपतिः ` दास्येऽथ सख्येऽञ्‌ नः, 

| सर्वस्यात्मनिवेदने बलिरभूत्‌ कृष्णाप्तिरेषां परम्‌ ॥ 

| उक्त वर्णन के माध्यम से अनेक भक्तों. का दिग्दर्शन कराया गया है जिससे पृथक्‌-पृथक्‌ . 
रूप से वेधी भक्ति के नवधास्वरूपों का उत्कर्ष प्रकट किया गया है। 


जहाँ प्राणों के स्वत: स्फूतं MAT से भगवान के रूप-गुण-लीला-माधुर्य की बातें सुनकर 
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मन में यदि लालसा का भ्रभ्युदय होता है, प्रियतम प्रभू के प्रति नेसगिक रसमयी նար 
दीख पड़ती है तो उसे 'रागभक्ति' कहते ë । जसा कि 'भक्तिरसामृतर्सिध! में कहा गया है :— 
सम्यक्‌ मसृणितस्वान्तो ममत्वातिशयांकितः | 
भावः स एव ararat qu प्रेमा निगद्यते du 
--भक्तिरसामृत० १।४।१ 


aig चित्त जब सम्यक्‌ रूप से मसृण (कोमल) हो जाता है तब परमधाम के उत्कर्ष 
से घनीभूतभाव ही 'प्रेम' कहलाता है । भावदशा में मसृणता की बात सम्यक्‌ रूप से कही नहीं 
जा सकती किन्नु प्रेम में मसृणता एवं ममत्वबोध पूर्णरूप से प्रकट होता है । 


रागभक्ति का उदय कृष्णावतार के_समय ब्रजमण्डल में हुः था । ब्रजवासियों की श्रीकृष्ण 
के प्रति भक्ति 'रागभक्ति' या रागात्मिका भक्ति’ कहलाती हे । उनके श्रनुगत की जाने वाली 
भविति 'रागान्‌गा' कहलाती है । श्री राधा के Կ में रागात्मिका भक्ति का उत्कष चरम सीमा 
का है। रागान्मिका भक्ति का क्रम इस प्रकार है--१. श्रद्धा, २. ԱՎԱՆ ३. भजन क्रिया, 
v. अनर्थ-निवृत्ति, ५. निष्ठा, ६. रुचि, ७. mafia, ८. भाव, एवं 8. प्रेम । गाढ़ आसक्ति का 
नाम ही भाव: है । प्रेम की प्रथमावस्था भाव है । इसमें श्रश्नु-रोमांच आदि प्रकट होते हैं । भावूक 
साधक के जीवन में कुछ अंकुर देखकर समझा जा सकता है कि उसके हृदय में भावोदय हो गया 
है | उस समय उस waa में निम्नलिखित दशाओं की स्वतः ախ होने लगती है--१. क्षान्ति, 
Հ. ग्रव्यर्थंकालत्न, ३. विरक्ति, V. मानशून्यता, ५. ञ्राशावन्ध, ६. समूत्कंठा, ७. नामगान में 
सदा रुचि, ८. पगवद्गुणानुमद में आसक्ति, और 8. भगवद्धाम में निवास के लिये մն: 


इस स्थल पर विचारणीय विषय है कि भगवद्धाम से ՀԱՎ क्या है जिससे भवत उस 
स्थान पर निवास करने की आकांक्षा रखता है। वृद्ध ՎԱՎ जन भगवान को लीलास्थली 
को दिखाकर कते हे कि यहाँ पर गोविन्द गोपाल ने अमुक-श्रमुक Վապ की थीं, उस समय 
भक्तिप्राण-व्यक्पि की ब्रज में वास करने की लालसा जाग्रत हो जाती है 1 इसी कारण देखा 
जाता है कि बहुत से गणी व्यक्ति दुसरी जगह का वास परित्याग कर ब्रजवास करते हे । साधक, 
सिद्ध एवं नित्यसेद्ध परिकरों में ये समस्त गृण पूर्ण, पुर्णतर एवं qfar रूप से րագ 
होते हूँ । | | | 

प्रेम erar निर्मल निविड़ उज्ज्वल भाव, विभाव, अनुभाव, सात्विक एवं व्यभिचारी 
भावों के संयोग से श्रीकृष्ण-रति में चमत्कार श्रा जाता हे । स्थायीभाव ही मूल भक्तिरस का 
उपादान है । जो अविरुद्ध या विरुद्ध समस्त भावों को श्रात्मसात्‌ कर सम्राट्‌ के समान सुशोभित 


होता है। इस ऱ्थायीभाव का अपर नाम है श्रीकृष्ण-प्रीति । यह कृष्ण-प्रीति पांच मुख्य श्रलोकिक _ 


ՀՈ का आस्वादन ՀԱԿՈ है- १. शान्त, २. दास्य, ३. सख्य, ४. वात्सल्य, ५. WT । 
कुष्ण-प्रीति wae-faa को उल्लसित करती है। प्रियत्व का अभिमान जाग्रत्‌ करती हे । हृदय को 
द्रवित करती हुई अतिशय लालसापूर्वेक श्रीकृष्ण से संबंधित करती है। प्रतिक्षण निरतिशय 
'चमत्कृति के सात्र उन्मत्त बना देती है । जित समय श्रतिशय «ս होता है, उसी का नाम है 
"Rn । यही <f ममत्व की अविकता होने पर ‘sa’ कहलाती है । प्रेम जब सम्भ्रम रहित 
विश्वासमय होता है, तब उसका नाम 'प्रणय' होता ë । अतिशय प्रियत्व के अभिमान से प्रणय- 


कौटिल्य का rare ग्रहण करने पर जो भाव ՀԱ को ग्रहण करता है, उसका चाम है «աՆ 


चित्त को afaa करने वाला प्रेम ո कहलाता है । स्नेह अतिशय अभिलाषा से युक्‍त होने पर 
“राग' रूप में परिणत हो जाता है। 'राग' अनुराग का रूप धारण करता Bat नवीन अनुभवों को 


` 
" 
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कराता है 1 इसमें प्रिया एवं प्रिय के प्रेम वैचित्र्य का अनुभव होता है तथा प्रिय के संबंध से ' 
श्रप्राणी में भी जन्म लेने की लालसा ՎԱՎ होती हे । AIT की दशा में जब भक्त उत्मादयक्त 
' हो जाता है तो उस दशा को 'महाभाव' की दशा कहते Fl महाभाव की दक्षा जहाँ पर कि 
प्रियाप्रिय का मिलन हैं, वहाँ पलक का निक्षप-भी श्रसह्य हो जाता है तथा क्षणिक विरह भी 
कल्प सदश प्रतीत होते लगता है। महाभाव रूपिणी राधा श्रीकृष्ण के प्रेयस्ती-सम॒दाय में աղա 
'हे। परम सुन्दर नन्दनन्दन श्रीकृष्ण श्रीराधा के प्रेम के श्रालम्बन हैं । श्रीराधा मधूर रस का 
श्रेष्ठतम ्राश्रय हे 1 «ՈՀԹՈՀՂԾ की परस्परे रति इतनी प्रगाढ़ है कि सजातीय श्रथवा 
विजातीय किसी भी भाव के समावेश से कहीं भी उसमें व्याघात उत्पन्न नहीं होता । यथा-- 


इतोऽदूरे राज्ञी स्फुरति परितो मित्रपटली 
«ՀՈՎ चन्द्रावलिः उपरि शलस्य दनज: । 
ma राधायां कुसुमितलतासंवृततनो, 
दृगन्तश्रीर्लोला तडिदिव मृकुन्दस्य वलते n 
--भक्तिरसामृत० ՀԱՏ 


“दूरवर्ती मांता «ԱԿ 8, चारों ate सखागण सुशोभित Š । नेत्रो के सन्मुख चन्द्रावली 
है । समीपञ्थ पर्वत ա पर भ्ररिष्टासुर है। भ्रपसव्यभाग में कुसुमित लता से आवृत्त तनू 
श्रीराधा के प्रति मुकुन्द भगवान्‌ की दृष्टि बारम्बार विद्युत्‌ सदुश पड़ रही है! 1 भगवान्‌ श्रीकृष्ण 
की स्वयंरूपा शक्ति भी तिविभागों में विभाजित है--१. हूलादिनी २. संवित्‌ और ३. संघिनी । 
इन समस्त शक्तियों में भगवान्‌ श्रीकृष्ण एवं उनके भक्तों का सुख विधान करने वाली शक्ति तो 
केवल 'हलादिनी' शक्ति हो है । इसका साररूप भाव 'भादन' नामक भाव कहलाता है जिसमें 
समस्त भावों के उत्पादन करने की सामर्थ्यं है। यह महाभावस्वरूपा ՎԱՎ का असाधारण 
गृण है | अतएव श्रीराधा के भाव का नाम. है--'मदनाए्य महाभाव' | 


महाभाववती बृषपानृसुता श्रीराधा का जो प्रेमपरिपाक अघिरूढ़ «ԱՎ में परमानन्दघन 
गोविन्द को सम्यक्‌ सन्तोष प्रदान करने में संमर्थ है तथा जिस प्रेम को मध्यस्थ करके श्रीराघा 
एवं श्रीगोविन्द की एकात्बकता है, उस प्रेभा-भक्ति को प्राप्त करने के लिये श्रीराधा की ԿԱՎ 
का भ्रानृगत्य आवश्यक है । «Վ भक्ति का ग्रनुशीलन करते समय श्रीराघा-कृष्णयृगल की अष्टयाम- 
सेवा प्राप्त कर जीव की द्गति हो सकती है क्योंकि 


केवलेन हि भावेन गोप्यः गावो नगाः मृगाः । 
येऽन्ये मूढधियो नागाः सिद्धा मामीयुरब्जसाः Ա 


अर्थात्‌ केवल भक्तिभाव के द्वारा गोपीगण, गोगण, यमलाजू'न आदि वृक्ष, पर्वत एवं 
ब्रज-मृगादि पशु, कालिय ग्रादि नाग तथा Վա जीव मुझको श्रनायास ही प्राप्त कर गये | 
कहने का तात्पर्यं यह है कि Կազա का माहात्म्य सर्वोत्कृष्ट है क्योंकि जब स्थावर एवं 
जंगमादिक समस्त जीवों की ईदृशी स्थिति हो जाती है तो हम भगवत्‌ शक्ति को बलिष्ठ एवं 
` - चमत्कारोत्पादिनी केसे नहीं भान सकते । भगवान्‌ अपने भकत के महाभावमय रूप के ग्रालोकन 
करने के लिये ही संसार में आकर अवतार ग्रहण करते d । प्रपंचातीत भगवद्धाम से भगवत्‌- 
स्वरूप का प्राकृत जगत्‌ में अ्रवतरण ही ‘maar’ कहलाता है। अवतार शब्दे का GP केवल 
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भगवदंश ही नहीं हे । वराहपुराण में अ्रंश एवं श्रंशी अथवा अवतार एवं अवतारी के स्वरूप का | 
इस प्रकार प्रदर्शन किया गया है :-- | ո 
स्वांशरचाथ विभिन्नांश इति द्वेघांश इष्यते । 
अंशिनो «Վ सामर्थ्यं यत्‌ स्वरूपं यथास्थिति: Լ. 
तदेव नानुमात्रोऽपि भेदः պի Ժո क्वचित्‌ । 
| विभिन्नांशो5ल्पशक्ति:-स्यात्‌ किंचित्‌ सामथ्य॑मात्रयुक्‌ ॥ 
ग्रंश और अंशी की एकता सामर्थ्य के रूप में निविवाद है । किन्तु फिर भी अंश एवं अंशी 
का तारतम्य 5234 हे । उदाहरण के रूप में श्रीकृष्ण gave तेजोराशि सदृश हुँ। मत्स्यादि 
रचनांश तेजोराशि के अंश तुल्य हें और जीव खद्योत तुल्य d । 
कहने क्र तात्पर्यं यह है कि श्रखण्ड तेजोराशि श्रीकृष्ण सच्चित्‌ रूप हैं तथा श्रीराधा 
आनंदरूपिणी है । राधा-कृष्ण एक ही तत्व है जो रसास्वादन के लिये दो रूपों में प्रकटित हुये | 
हैं जिससे परस्पर भाव को तन्मयता प्रकृष्ट रूप में हो सके । यही उज्ज्वल या मधर भक्ति का. 
निष्कर्ष है । 


A'STUDY OF SOCIAL DISTANCE AMONG FIVE HINDU CASTES 


(Km.) SAHAB PYARISINHA = 
Department of Psychology, St. John's College, Agra 


Prejudice is a social evil and yet no society is free from it. The problem 
. is magnified when it becomes related to.groups. It refers to an unfavourable 
. Stand towards outgroups. The social distance reveals the prejudice regard- 
ing the other groups. Sherif defines itas “a negative attitude of group 
members derived from their established norms towards another group and its 
members." The problem becomes rather accute when this group prejudice 
‘interferes the national interests. India has gained freedom quite recently and 
jn this transition period unity is the foremost and primary condition for its 
progress arid. development. Unfortuately the differences among the groups 
particularly among the castes and communities have come to the surface. 
The present study was undertaken to assess the extent of caste prejudices and 
. the distance among the castes so that by knowing its extent we may be 
able to :szek some remedy. 
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Meny studies of this type have been made in relation to Negroes and 
Whites, Europeans and Asians etc, Different techniques have been used parti- 
cularly zhe Bogardus scale but none of them is useful in Indian conditions 
Though several studies have been done in India as by Rath and Sircar, by 
P. Natraj etc, they mostly used: the list of attributes, of which some were 
socially approved, and others were socially disapproved. 


PROCEDURE, SAMPLE AND ANALYSIS. 


Procedure | 
` Ths author of the present study made a questionnaire of her own with 
special rzference to the five important and main Hindu castes viz., Brahmin, - 
Kshatriya, Vaishya, Harijan and the Kayastha. The aim of the-study was 
` tó see-the extent of social. distance present among the Brahmins, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas, Harijans and Kayasthas towards outgroups. The questionnaire 
prepared for the present study consisted of 20 questions covering the four 
importart areas—Social, Economic, Educational and Cultural. The-subjecér 
were required: to tick out the right.alternative (Yes/No) to indicate their 
‘opinion. The reliability of the questionnaire was computed. The odd-even 
_ Split-half correlation was 0:86 which shows that the questionnaire was highly 


reliable 


Sample - | ա AND 

| The present study was conducted on 40 students of graduate and post- 
graduate classes of Agra. The sample was selected from’ different degree 
"` Golleges of Agra. -With the view -of - having some: controls the ‘number of 
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subjects from each caste was made uniform. 8 subjects from each caste were 
taken. The sex factor was also controlled, therefore 4 boys and 4 girls were 
selected from each caste viz., Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishva, Harijan and 
Kayastha. 


Analysis 

The analysis of responses to each question shows the presence of caste 
prejudice. 12:595 Brahmins as against 37:5% Vaishyas, 50% Harijans, 37°5% 
Kayasthas and 75% Kshatriyas preferred to give administration to Kshatriyas. 
These percentages show that the Brahmins are specially prejudiced against 
Kshatriyas end nearly 87:5% were found tobe against giving them adminis- 
tration. The Vaishyas and the Kshatriyas are prejudiced against Brahmins in 
considering them as the most capable people in imparting education and 
learning. Their responses are 0%-and 12:595 in favour of Brahmins as against 
the 37:5% cf Kayasthas, 37:5% Harijans and 75% of Brahmins. The Brahmins 
and Kshatr:yas are prejudiced against Vaishyas as 100% Brahmins and 87:5% 
Kshatriyas consider them responsible for the economic and social ills. The 
Harijans were not disliked significantly by any one of tkese castes as the 
percentages range from 75% to 87:5% in favour of Harijans. The Kayasthas 
were also nct disliked significantly by any caste as the percentage ranges from 
37:595 to 50% in favour of Kayasthas. The Harijans and the Kayasthas do not 
dislike any of the above castes as their percentages for other castes range 
from 37:5 էշ 87:595. 


These results were further supported by the correlation-coefficients 
obtained. The following table shows these values :— 


TABLE 


Correlation Co-efficients for five castes. 








Caste | Brahmin | Kshatriya | Vaishya ` Harijan | Kayastha 
Kshatriya -— —:38 — 64 18 "25 
Biahmin ` —'02 2d ol — "45 —'*01: 
Vaishya —'65 "71 Neale *63 "79 
Harijan "76 "38 "68 a '97 
Kayastha E "61 "54 "26 





The carrelations between the attitudes of different castes towards էհօ 
other castes show that the negative attitudes toward the other castes are very in- 
significant except in a few ones. The Brahmins dislike the Vaishyas most signi- 
ficantly and the Vaishyas also dislike Brahmins. The correlation between the 
attitudes being —0:64 and — 0:65 respectively. The Kshatriyas have negative 
attitude toward all the other castes. They dislike Vaishyas and the Harijans 


ee ` 
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the most, correlations being —0:51 and —0:45 respectively. They dislike 
Brahmins and the Kayasthas the least, correlations being —0°01_ and —0:02 
respectively. The Vaishyas have very favourable attitude towards Kshatriyas, 
the correlation being 0-71. Their attitude correlation towards Kayasthas and 
Harijans are 0:79 and 0:63 which shows their highly favourable attitude towards 
these castes. But they are against Brahmins giving an attitude correlation of 
—0'65. Harijans have a favourable attitude toward all the other castes. These 
‘correlations are 0:97, 0°76, 0:68 and 0:38 respectively towards Kayasthas, 
Brahmins, Vaishyas and Kshatriyas. The Kayasthas also have a positive 
favourable attitude. The highly favourable caste in their case being Kshatri- 
"yas, then Vaishyas then Brahmins and lastly the Harijans, the correlations 
being 2:61, 0°54, 0:35, 0:26 respectively 


Լիստ Brahmins are prejudiced against Vaishyas and the Kshatriyas. 
Kshatriyas are prejudiced against Vaishyas and Harijans. The Vaishyas are 
prejudiced against Brahmins. This shows that the prejudice is present at 
least -o a significant extent in all the castes. 


DISCUSSION 


The Kshatriyas appear to be prejudiced against all the castes and the 
_reasor. for this may be that they might have been expecting a preferential 
treatment being a warrior and a ruling class. But now the other classes 
have also the same status and privileges in the social and democratic set up of 
modern society. ‘These classes were thought to be the inferiors to the 
Khastriyas in the old feudalistic system of society and that might be the reason - 
for their feeling strongly against Vaishyas and Harijans. The group rivalry 
between Brahmins and Vaishyas again may be interpreted as based on econo- 
mic and social privileges to be achieved in the Society. Harijans are the 
developing class and due to the change in the outlook they are getting 
more and more facilities and encouragement from the other groups. They 
have been the most inferior class in the past and therefore 
they Lave no rivalry with any caste rather they take the Kayasthas, the 
Brahmins and the Vaishyas as their ideals for achieving the social status. 
The Kayasthas are fighting a losing battle and thus appear to be indifferent 
to most of the social problems which may be a defence mechanism. However 
they were the most progressive, educated and enlightened group ofthe society 
in the past and that may be the reason for their indifferent attitude towards 
all էհտ other castes. 


An index for the attitude of the individuals of different castes towards 
their own ortosay the ingroup feeling isalso available from the obtained 
data. Only 25% Vaishyas considered Vaishyas responsible for the ill economic 
condition of the country while 100% Brahmins and 87:595 Kshatriyas, 62:5 
Harijans and 62:5 Kayasthas considered them responsible for it. 12:595 Brah- 
mins, 50% Harijans, 37:5% Vaishyas and 37:59, Kayasthas are in favour of 
giving administration in the hands of Kshatriyas as against 75% Kshatriyas. All 
this stows their favourable attitude towards their own caste. As regards their . 
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marital relaticns, 100% Brahmins, 100% Kshatriyas, 875% Vaishyas 
and 62:595 Kayasthas wanted to be married in their own caste as against 25% 
Harijans. This shows that the Harijans are the least prejudiced against all the 
above castes, Brahmins, Vaishyas, Kshatriyas and the Kayasthas all appeaar to 
think their own caste as superior to all the other castes. 


As we know the extent of caste-prejudice and the social distance present 
in our society it will become easy to find some remedy by which 
the society functions as a. whole in the national interests. It is further sugges- 
ted that some practical steps should be taken to remove these prejudices and 
the distances, such as intergroup mectings, clubs and intercaste marriages. 
But this study would be complete only when these prejudices are studied on 
a wider sample and in the areas beyond thescope of the present study then 
some useful steps may be suggested and undertaken. | 
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. CHANGES IN THE ROLE OF GOOFERATIVE GREDIT* 
D. Տ. CHAUHAN 


In this paper an attempt is being made io present the degree and the 
directior of changes in the role of cooperative credit in agricultural finance 
during the last few vears. Itis based on the results of our two studies con- . 
ducted in the same area with a gap of five years. The previous study covered 
2] villages served br the ‘Large-sized Cooperative Credit Society, Midhakur, . 


District Agra, U.P; and the reference period was 1959-60. The present; ` | 


study covers three bf the same villages; and the information relates to: the, 
year 19€3-64. The overall results presented here are about the agriculturist 
members only, their number being 155 in the previous study and 140 in ‘the 
present one. The aecessary care has been taken to maintain comparability, 
. and it i contended that the differences in the results of the two studies are 
indicative of the ckanges that have taken place during the last five years. 
The resalts of the latter study further show the current state of cooperative 
credit ir. particular and of agricultural finance in general. However, the local 
: character of the studies limits the scope for generalization and likewise the 
overall ralue of the conclusions drawn 


EXTENT OF COOPERATIVE CREDIT 


During the last five years the proportion of members availing of the 
facility provided by the cooperative credit society, (i. e. borrowing from the 
cooperative credit society), has increased from 55:794 in 1959-60 to 63:995 in 
1963-64 (Table 1). In the case of the different groups of farmers the proportion 
now is: 37:5% for farms upto 5 acres, 63:9% for those between 5 and 10 acres, 
63:995 also for thcse between 10 and 15 acres, and 75:89/, for those above 15 
acres ir size (in terms of the net cultivated area). The increase in the extent. 
of coorerative cred:t is partly an outcome of the widening of the coverage. 
But it .s mainly a1 outcome of intensification of credit, resulting from the 
change in the loaring policy from ‘credit worthy people to the credit worthy 
use’ and the adoption of the system of crop loans, instead of ‘Hasiyat’ based on 
the area and the neture of rights in land being taken as the basis for determin- 
ing the credit limit of members. Under this system the needs for current farming 
expenses receive better consideration. ; . 


* The previous study was conducted with the help of research assistants and the 
pre:ent one with -he help of research students. Their help in the collection of the basic 
data and in makirg the preliminary calculations is gratefully acknowledged. But the 
calculations of the final and the overall results, the form of presentation, the interpre- 
tations and the views presented are author's own. For all these the responsibility is 


his. TE — Author 
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TABLE 1 
DT TDR TRIN UU ब्रा E MU SEU पारस" इसपर ल TREE PRR RT DS Cp RED METER 
: l Previous Present 
Items f stud study 


(1959-60) | (1963-64) 





1. Proportion of the total members borrowing from the 


cooperativs society NM 72°4% 76:0% 
2. % of cocperative credit to total credit taken by the : i 
members f 55:7% 63:9% 
3. % oftheiastitutional credit to the credit taken by the ` 
members | 65 ' 392 68092 
4. % of crelit supplied by private agencies to the total 
credit 44:394] | 36:0% 
5. Extent of credit per farmer (farm) I 
Total credi- required Rs. 707-4 959: 4 
Total credi: taken Rs. 52-3 - §33°2 
Total cooperative credit Rs. 290:7 4050. 
Credit fron. private agencies Rs. | | 230:6 228:2 
. 6. % of coop-rative credit to total credit need — 41:195 39-1% 
7. % of credi gap (shortage) to the credit required 26'3%| ` 24:196 
.8. 95 ofcredit supplied by professional village money lenders 
to total private credit - 65792 54:892 
9. 96 of credit supplied by professional village money lenders Zu on 
to total credit taken 300926 ^ 15:376 





There hzs also been some improvement in the degree of institutionaliza- 
tion of agricul-ural credit since the proportion of institutional credit to the total 
farm credit has increased from 66:3% to 68%. On the other hand there has 
been a corresponding decline in the role of private money lenders, or the 
private agences, since the proportion of credit supplied by them to the 
total farm credit has been reduced from 44:39, to 36%. However, it is 
still quite higa to fleece the farmers of their gains and. to perpetuate 
their exploitation. But it ‘is interesting to find that amongst the private 
agencies the relative role of professional village money lenders, who have 
mostly been considered to be responsible for the exploitation of the pea- 
santry by snow-balling and perpetuating indebtedness, has declined more, 
The proportion of credit supplied by them to the total non-institutional 
credit, ¿ &, tne credit supplied by private agencies, has, during the last 
five years, declined from 69:7% to 54:895, and the proportion of credit 
supplied by xhem to the ‘total credit has correspondingly gone down from 
30% to 15:394 

Looking to the absolute amounts in regard to the exient of credit 
per.farmer (or per farm) it is observed that over the last five years the 
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total credit requirement has varied from Rs. 7074 to Rs. 9594, the total 
credi: taken from Rs. 5213 to Rs. 6332, the cooperative credit from 
Rs. 2907 to Rs. 405:0 and the credit supplied by private money lenders 
from Rs, 2306 to Rs. 228:2. The index of variation (taking 1959-60 as 
the ba:e-100) in 1963-64 works out to be 1356 for the total credit 
required, 121:5 for. the total credit taken, 139:3 for the cooperative credit 
and. 989 for the credit supplied by the private money lenders. This 
brinzs Dut an interesting feature of agricultural finance that the relative 
expension in credit requirements has far exceeded the expansion of credit 
avaMability, and the expansion in cooperative credit has not been able 
to zoge with it fully, with the result that the proportion of cooperative 
creCit to total credit requirements has declined from 41:19, to 391%, 
and the degree of under-fnancing. of agriculture (measured in terms of 
the proportion of the shortage of credit to requirements) has increased 
from £6°3% to 34195. But this is not an indication of the deterioration 
in the agricultural situation. It is partly an outcome of the sheer price 
phenomenon, but mainly results from the desire, of adopting agricultural 
inncvacions, or modernization of „agriculture and the improvements in 
farri life. It is a question of levels. It is an encouraging feature of 
agr:cufture, and attempts should be made to meet it through a greater 
degree of institutionalization of credit instead of leaving it to the private 
gencizs to dominate and consequently to discourage it. Thusit is interes- 
ting fo find that the huge expansion of cooperative credit has not 
been able to solve the problem of inadequacy of credit, on the other 
hard :he expanding needs have further added to the degree of inadequacy 
of -ocperative credit. 
Forms AND PURPOSES | 

The proportion of the cooperative credit issued in cash and in kind was 
94-99. and 51% in 1959-60. This was found to have changed to 89:2% and 
108%-in 1963-64. It is an outcome of the prevailing system of 10% of the 
cocperative loan being issued in the form of fertilizers, which are now accepted 
by farmers more commonly in this area. The proportion of cooperative loans 
isswed for the different purposes (table 2) also showed significant variation 
du-ing this period 


TABLE 2 
Previous study |Present study 
Items (1959-60) (1963-64) 
I Agricultural l 
‘ Farming expenses i 79-0 73:7 
Plouglacattle 17:8 12:8 
Milch cattle i 3:5 


Totali 96:8 90-0 





J. Won-agricultural 
Business, trade and other productive purposes Lire 1^7 
Payment of old debt, rent and irrigation charges d 2 5-42 n 
Household consumption and social ceremonies T 5:8 


Total 3-2 10* 


x 
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The proportions of agricultural and non-agricultural credit have changed 
from 96:89 ard 3:294 to 90% and 10% respectively over the reference period. 
For the different classes of farms the proportions now are: for those having their 
holdings upto 5 acres 88:39 and 11:795, for those having their holdings between 
5.and 10 acres 83% and 17% and for the rest the entire issue was for agricul- 
tural purposes. Thus it is observed that for the credit given by the cooperative 


credit society there is now a slightly greater diversity in purpose and a more 
realistic assessment of farmer's needs. 


PATTERN OF CREDIT NEEDS 


- 


The pattern of credit requirements of farmers (measured in terms of felt 


needs assessed through opinion research) has changed significantly during 
the reference period (Table 3). | 








TABLE 3 
Previous Present 
Credit needs for study study . 
(1959-62)96. | (1963-64) % 
1. Agriculture production) | i; 513 | 73:2 
Farming expenses : 9:5 54:9 
Plough ո»... e 4:8 18:3 
. 2. Production cther than agriculture, Trade and Commerce ore 251 
3. Payments of old dues (rent, debt and irrigation charges). 19:0 7:8 
4. Family consimption needs 15:2 1746 
Household consumption 7 | T2 
Social cefemonies, etc. š 5:6 
House construction 2:4 
5. Other needs [7 2:4 
० ० 00011 Ա Տ ԱՐ Ն य SS mq 
Agricultural requirements f _ 51:3 73:2 
Non-agricultural requirements 48°7 26:8 
ՏԱ Ա CCC Ա ԱՑ Ք ԱՔ Ա ԱՆ ARIETE EMEN. SSSR eer 
Productive needs 61:0 72:3 
Non-productive needs 39:0 244 


यायाय A 


The proportion of credit for agricultural requirements has increased 
from 513897 to 73:294, and ths „credit, requirements for non-agri- 
cultural purposes have correspondingly declined from 48:7% to 26:895. The 
proportion of credit needs for productive purposes has increased from 61% 
to 75:894, and the proportion of credit requirements for non-productive pur- 
pose has declined from 39% to 24795. Allowing for the element of subjec- 
tivity in such estimations the encouraging signs of shifts are a decline in the 


E 
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credit needs for payment of old debts and: rents, etc., from 19% to 7:8% 
(which is an indication of an improvement in farmers’ cash position), and a 
considerable expansion of credit needs for current farming expenses from 9'5% 
to 54-994 and for agricultural production, asa whole, from 51:395 to 73:29, 
(which 5 an indication of the use of the production potential). However, the 
farmers' credit needs for consumption (including household consumption, social 
ceremories and house construction) have increased both in absolute and rela- 
tive terms. "This is partly an indication of the continuation of deficit economy 
and partly the result of an increase in conspicuous expenditure in which cycles, 
pucca houses and expenditure at the time of social ceremonies. predominate. 
The signs in the rural scene suggest that for quite some time this demand will 
not aba:e. Besides, another significant change gradually creeping in the rural 
environment is that agriculture (including both the farm business and farm 
life) is becoming more credit oriented. And this is likely to provide a 
stimulous for commercialization and also for specialization. But a relapse into 
a chronic state and a high degree of indebtedness cannot theoretically be ruled 
out. I: is, therefcre, necessary at this stage to strengthen the production 
potential of agriculture through institutional credit (cooperative and govt.) 
specially medium and long term for land improvements in physical form and 
for tecknological improvements in agriculture. This is the time for changing 
the vic.ous circle into an upward moving spiral. "The signs seem hopeful and 


the time opportune. , 


UTILIZATION OF COOPERATIVE CREDIT 


Utilization of the cooperative credit for the same purposes for which it was 
issued Aas increased from 69:697 in 1959-60 to 78:295 in 1963-64 (Table 4). 
Correspondingly the extent of misuse has decreased from 30:495 to 21-895. 
In the case of the different classes of cultivators the degree of misuse of the 
cooperative credit now is: 39:794 for those having less than 5 acres. of land, 
19-495 for those having land between 5 and 10 acres, 161% for those having 
land between 10 and 15 acres, and only 9:195 for those having more than 15 
acres cf land. Thus it is observed that the misuse of cooperative credit has 
been gradually declining during the last few years. It is partly because the 
issue for genuine needs is more now, partly because of the loaning policy of 
giving a definite proportion of the cooperative credit now in kind (mostly 
fertilizers) which cre being commonly used now, partly because of using co- 
operative credit as a matching contribution for utilizing the subsidies available 
to them, and also because of the growing consciousness on the part of farmers 
to improve their agriculture with the help, the facilities and the service being 
proviced to them. In the stimulation of thelatter the role of the community 
develcpment and national extension ‘services is significant. However, the 
greater degree of misuse on the part of small farmers is mostly. because of their 
deficit economy, and this cannot be stopped till the state of their general economy 
contirues to remain as such. About 10 to 15% misuse found on the part of 
large and medium. sized farmers is mainly because of the timings ofissue, and 
the total issues being generally made in single instalments much before many 
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credit needs occur, thus creating a situation of surplus funds at a point of 
time which are most likely to be used for the immediate and pressing needs. 
And this usually creates a gap between the purposes of issue and those of the 
actual use. So long as these situations continue supervisors cannot be very 
effective in bringing about a proper and the desired use. A certain degree 
of misuse, Or improper use, in the case of fertilizers also takes place as 
a result of this practice. In most cases the total amount of fertilizer 
being issued before the Kharif crops are sown results partly into sales of 
it to vegetable growers and some amount of improper distribution over 
the Kharif and the Rabi crops. A more genuine assessment of the 
credit requirements of the different classes of farmers and synchronising 
the issue in several instalments, coinciding with the occurrence of needs, 
can: help considerably. Besides, a uniform loaning policy for all the 
different classes of farmers does not seem to be necessary either. The 
cooperative movement has reached a stage when the loaning policy in 
the case of the small farmers can be liberalized in favour of human 
considerations (welfare oriented) than pure business of banking conside; 
rations (to bé production oriented). It is not a gesture of sheer cherity, 
it is good economics. , (This point is discussed in detail ata later stage). 

















TABLE 4 
Previous study (1959-60) Present study (1963-64) 
Purposes 7 ' | 
Issue Use Gap Issue Use Gap 
Rs. Rs. Rs. » Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1. Agricultural  pro- 
duction (farm exp. 
& plough cattle) 43,621 | 29,941 | —13,680 | 22,190 16,806 | —5,384 
2. Production other 
than agr., trade & 
com. - 195 + 195 430 860 + 430 


3. Payment of old 
dues (rent, debt, | 
irrigation charges) 1,440 8,115 + 6,675 600 3,190 | +2,590 


4. Household con- 
sumption — (inclu- 
ding social cere- 
monies & house ; 
construction). 25 4,900 | -- 4,900 1,440 3,314 | 41,874 


5. Others -" 1,910 | + 1,910 | , ... 490 | + 490 


(12) Proportion used 
for the same 
purposes for | 
which issued l . 69:695 78:296 


(ii) Extent of 
Misuse. | 30°4% 21:896 
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RECOVERY OF COOPERATIVE LOANS 


The extent of recovery reported by the previous study was 99:495 and 
by the present study 93:895. On the face of it this gives an impression of an 
increase in overdues, which may have an implicit infecence about overfinancing 
Howeve-, the details about it reveal that the former presented an exaggerated 
velw, and was not an indication of the genuine situation about repayment 
because of a very large number of transferred and adjusted entries. Besides, 
it did not represent farmers! real repaying capacity, since a considerable 
amount of money paid back to the cooperative society was borrowed from the 
private money lenders in order to repay the cooperative, thus the cooperative 
funds failing to create the chance and scope for repayment, The present 
figure of recovery is comparatively more realistic. Though there were some 
transferred entries, more in the case of small farmers, the repayment is now 
more genuine and more from farmers’ own resources than it was at the time of 
the previous study. 


Besides, the linking of credit and marketing seems to have been gradually 
increasing during these years. While taking loans from the cooperative society 
farmers have to execute a bond that 1/3 of the total produce to be sold by them 
will have to be sold through the cooperative marketing society to repay the 
cooperative loan. Failing that they will have to pay a fine ranging from Rs, 3/- 
to Rs. 100/-, the exact amount to be decided by the credit society. In spite of 
this pravision in 1959-60 as many as 72% of the members repaid their loans 
wholly in cash, 20:5% partly in cash and partly in kind (by selling their 
produce through the cooperative marketing society) and 75% wholly in kind, 
1e., only 28% of the borrowers repaid the cooperative loans by selling their 
produce through the cooperative marketing society. This ^roportion has now. 
increased to 43% The proportion of the quantity sold through the marketing 
cooperative to the total quantity sold by the members has increased from below 
20% ir 1959-60 to 41:8% in 1963-64. In the iatter case the proportions in the 
case of the different classes of farmers were: 33:3% for those having upto 5 acres 
of land, 45% for those having between 5 to 10 acres, 54°5% for those having 
between 10 to 15 acres and 66°7% for those cultivating more than 15 acres 
(in terms of the net cultivated area). A comparatively lower figure in the 
case of small farmers results from their attachment to private trade resulting 
from their general deficit economy. The higher proportion of repayment in 
cash on their part results partly from relatively high percentage of cash income 
in the orm of wages and salaries. - 


The extent of recovery of the total cooperative loan through the market- 
ing society has increased from 10-294 in 1959-60 to 18:3% in 1963-64. Asa 
matter of fact during 1963-64, because of crop damages, the total sales and 
consequently the extent of recovery. through the marketing cooperative was 
reduced. Now itisgeneraly more than 25%. On the part of the medium- 
sized and the large farms (over 40% of the total number) there seems to be a 


+ 
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genuine desire, in this locality, to avail of the linking facility. But the linking 
scheme is not rhaking the desired progress. The reasons for this are discussed 
at a later staze. 


IMPACT ON AGRIGULTURAL FINANCE 


(0) Impact om rates of interest 


The most commonly prevailing rate of interest charged by the private 
agencies for short-term credit is Rs. 2 to 2:50 per month on Rs. 100, 
which comes to 24% to 3095 per annum. Jn some cases of urgency it goes 
to 40%. Anc forthe medium-term credit it varies between 18% to 25%. 
On taccavi tke rate is 64, and those charged by the cooperatives are 8:759, 
by the primaries from their members, and 6'75% by the district bank from 
the primaries. "The rates charged bv the private agencies have slightly come 
down, but stil they continue to be high. But the generalatmosphere is that 
credit does net seem to be scarce in villages, there are alternative agencies, 
and credit is now available more easily and freely. The exploitation of the 
debtors by tks creditors is also reduced slightly and the farmers feel more 
free now. A 


- 


(ü) Influence ef private professional money lenders 


A change is being noticed in the influence of the private professional 
‘money lender: in villages. Their contribution to total agricultural credit is 
lower now; dependence of farmers on them is reduced; their influence on the 
village community is less; and they no more dominate farm financing. The 
old vicious ci-clé of credit and marketing, leading to double exploitation of 
farmers by tae same agency, is gradually breaking; and now most of the 
lenders are noc found to be grain dealers. However, a new class of agriculturist 
money lenders is emerging; The present study showed that the credit supplied 
by them formed 26:794 of the total private credit and 8:995 of the total credit 
taken by farmers. "They. are well-to-do agriculturists havirg some surplus 
funds; they fiad money lending very profitable and do money lending some- 
times with furcds borrowed from the cooperatives and from public agencies. At 
present they ace not generally counted amongst the professional village money 
lending class, and in their profession, or occupation and methods are different 
from the latter, But it is possible that in course of time they may consolidate 
their lending power if the cooperative credit does not expand and remains 
inadequate. à 


(22) Impact or building up of agricultural assets 

Coopera ‘ive credit seems to be considerably helpful in building up of 
farm assets (in the form of durable capital, generally implements and irrigation. 
system, mostly technological improvements). The present study revealed some 
hopeful signs r=garding it during the recent years. (Taking 1960-61 as the base 
equal to 100, the index in 1963-64 was 123-3). The initiative for this has 


` 


A 
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come frcm the Community Development and National Extension Service, but the 
cooperative movement has been financially helpful. ն 


i 


(tw) Opportunities to avail of the open market prices 


Gcntacts of the village people are getting wider and movements quicker. 
Ihe visits of the private city traders to villages are more frequent. The 
number of sales and the quantities put by farmers in the open market are more. 
This is.2ecoming possible because the attachment of producers to specific 
private 2redit agencies has been reduced. And credit cooperatives have subs- 
tantially contributed in bringing about this situation. 


SOME UNHEALTHY FEATURES OF CocPERATIVE CREDIT 


The foregoing analysis, pin pointing mostly the bright spots of the scene, has 
characterized the story by optimistic overtones. The impression one gets from 
the statistical statements relating to the Cooperative Movement in general, and 
the crecit cooperation in particular, in the country, is likewise of an over-state- 
ment. Though the movement has gained strength, has built up potential and 
has crezted hope (which should be recognized and appreciated) there are some 
unhappy features which retard its progress, reduce its vitality and weaken it in 
spirit and performance. ‘The major shortcomings observed during the present 
study are as follows :— 

(i) Political Domination 

Cne of the most discouraging features is thet politics is gradually coming 
to dominate the credit cooperatives. Asa result of the democratic decentrali- 
zation under the Panchayati Raj system local politics with all its evils has begun 
to exercise a controlling influence on the cooperative activities. Behind the scene 
‘manoeuvrings have begun to viciate the atmosphere. Factionalism keeps away 
substartial section of the village population and -hus hinders widening of the 
coverage. A probe into the non-utilization of the cooperative service by the 
members revealed that about 1/3 of the members did not borrow from the credit 
cooperative; and more than 40% of them did so (instead of borrowing from 
.the cooperative, depended on private credit, inspite of high rate of interest) 
purely <or political reasons, 1.6., bad relations developed after the election with the 
domineting group. On the other hand it encourages misuse of the cooperative 
funds by certain sections, and sometimes even leads to over financing in some 
‘cases. Many unreal recoveries shown through arranged payments and trans- 
ferred entries are found to be associated with group affiliations. At the primary, 
or the village level there is factionalism, but at the district level the city and 
even the State politics, working through the political parties, dominates the 
elections and further working, affecting the atmosphere down to the village level. 
At the operational plane the spirit of cooperation is strangled; administration 
is mad» undemocratic; the service fails to meet the demands of social justice; 
and exen economic values get sacrificed considerably. Under such circumstances 
so long as the real democracy does not-come to have its own at the level of 
the vilage institutions insulating the primary cooperatives from influences of 
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politics will be difficult, but common interest can be safeguarded by checking 
this cancerous growth in the power structure through official control. Though 
official control has its own demerits, and has to give place ultimately to local 
leadership, it Ras some merits too. The question is of timing the process. The 
process of de-cfficialization should not be carried out in utter disregard of the 
common interest and the emergence of true leadership so as to allow the utiliza- 
tion of the new opportunities in sectional, or group interests. Political values 


should not be pushed at the cost cf economic values specially in the field of 
economic, activities. 


(ii) Low Propcrtion of Medium-term Credit 


The proportion of short and medium term loans at present is 88% and 12%; 
as a matter of fact some short-term loans are also being used for and converted into 
the medium-term ones. Both the demand and the supply of the latter are rather 
inadequate. The demand for it from the lower strata is practically nil, and 
from the upper section of farmers very little, since no serious attempt has 
yet been made to make it popular, with the result that credit for deve- - 
lopmental purdoses has not yet caught . the popular imagination. The short- 
term loans ars generally related tc the cropping patterns of farmers, but the 
medium-term credit continues to be governed mostly by the status and the 
landed assets cf farmers. ‘The loaning policy and the terms of credit play a 
significant rol» in the demand for credit. As a matter of fact the policy rela- 
ting to the medium-term credit has not been clearly defined (like that of 
the short-term and the long-term credit), and the whole talk about it is rather 
inarticulate and vague. It is, therefore, necessary that it should be defined 
clearly in the context of agricultural dynamism: of economic growth. And 2: 
demand for it should be generated through liberalization of the terms. However 
if it is felt that the distinction between the short-term and the medium-term ` 
credit is rather arbitrary and not necessary to be maintained, let it be merged 
into the short-zerm, the terms of issue depending on the purposes for which it is 
taken. (The ime element gets automatically associated with the purposes). 


(iii) Lack of Own Funds լ 


A conspicuous feature of the credit cooperatives 15 the relative lack of 
their own funcs. This weakness seems to be gradually growing, and subsequ- 
ently the ultimate dependence on the Reserve Bank funds is correspondingly- 
increasing. So long as the own funds do notform the main stay of the co- - 
operative finar.ce the movement will lack real vitality. 


An effort should be made tc increase local deposits by pooling rural 
savings. Ճ substantial section of the rural population, particularly at the 
lower levels, naving smaller savings, persists in its habit ofhoarding cash. In 
such cases it :s primarily a question of developing banking habit and creation 
of confidence ia the cooperative leadership. A climate of confidence has to be 
created that :he funds.wil be safe, will earn some interest and will be 
available on demand. Besides, the part of rural savings which is being 
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syphoned into privatz rural credit jis attracted into -those channels by the high . 


- 


rate of interest. The rates of interestcan be lowered and the private money 
lending can be mzde less profitable by making the institutionalized credit 
adequate, and thus not leaving the unsatisfied credit demand for the private 
agencies to exploit and thrive at. Then those idle surpluses can be attracted 
into the cooperative deposits, since they are with a class which is not shy and 
will not like to keep the funds as ‘idle hoardings. Only they have to be 
directed into an alternative channel with a higher degree of safety. 


(iv) Slow Progress of the Linking Scheme 
The progress of the scheme of linking cooperative credit and cooperative 
marketing is slow because: (i) the cooperative marketing society is located at 
a great distance wh:ch adds to the transport costs, and marketing involves consi- 
derable time. (ii) The Society deals only in z few commodities (food grains 
and pulses); it does not make outright purchases, nor is able to arrange storage 
with the warehouse (iii) The marketing society is not able to make purchases 
at the right time ard on the spot. (iv) Payments to sellers, in case -of deposits 
. with the warehouse, or farmers otherwise waiting for the final sales, are made 
by the society upto 759/, of the value, and are not made immediately, hence 
the society is not getting popular with farmers. (v) The staff lacks training in 
business qualities ard knowledge of the trade in agricultural commodities, hence 
it is not able to handle trade efficiently and economically. (vi) The marketing 
society lacks funds since marketing finance.is not yet well developed. (vii) Mal- 
practices regarding weighment, selling without farmer's permission and differen- 
tial treatment particularly with the smaller and poorer farmers, are commonly 
reported. | 


On the whole -he simplicity and the ignorance of farmers are being exploi- 
ted at the level of the marketing society as by the private trade. Besides, the 
society charges sales tax at.the rate of 1% on foodgrains and 2% on oil seeds. 
Hence quite often farmers do not find it convenient and economically advanta- 
geous to deal with the cooperative marketing society. They prefer to pay the 
fine to the credit cooperative but repay the loans in cash obtained by selling 
their produce to the private trade. on the spot, or ir. the Agra market. (In 1963-64 
the members who did not repay any amount through cooperative sale were fined 
on an average Rs. 3:20 each by the credit cooperative. They preferred to pay 
the fine and yet made a gain of Rs. 3. per md. by selling in the open market and 
not through the cooperative marketing society). As a matter of fact the malprac- 
tices seem to be getting normalized and institutionalized. During the present 
study a new phenomenon was noticeable that private traders purchasing 
directly from the farmers in.villages arranged receipts from the cooperative 
marketing society in the names of farmers while themselves selling in the Agra 
Market through the society. And farmers think that the practice is convenient 
and economical for them. On the other hand, the private trade in -agriculture 
is well organized, Տ financially strong, has a better knowledge of the local 
‘conditions and ‘of Lusiness; and at the operational plane it operates in time, on 
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the spot, and more sympathetically, conveniently and economically. That is why 
the cooperative society finds it difficult to dislodge, or replace it. But for all 
this the preva ling system of cooperative marketing is to be blamed most. The 
. question of attachment of farm sales to private trade is no‘more important; it 

is mainly a qaestion of convenient and economic marketing service. For this 
afull fledged marketing structure with all the necessary apparatus wil have 


to be created before private trade in agricultural produce can be replaced by 
the cooperative system 


(v) Unfair Distribution of Benefits 


In regard to the availing of the cooperative service and its benefits the 
gap between tke upper and the lower strata, or sections of farmers does not seem 


to be getting minimized, with the result that some of the really needy remain 


outside the cocperative service, and thus one of the basic aims of cooperation 
remains unfulilled. 


This isa vital issue and requires rationalization of the 
whole loaning policy and programme. | 


To a cerzain extent the need of welfare orientation in the case of sub- 
marginal farmers and the poorer sections, and the need for production orienta- 
tion of the cooperative credit in general, pose a conflict in thought. At the 
policy level cooperative credit is now being made production oriented by 
introducing the crop loan system and a portion of credit in kind. At the 
operational plane it is resulting into differential benefits to farmers. . The 
difficulty seems to arise mainly because of the uniformity of the credit policy. 
‘It is common 2xperience that the utilization of the developmental credit, or 
any credit whizh is production oriented, will be governed considerably by the 
production potential and the resource capacity of the individual farmers. ‘The 
process of economic development involves differential rates of growth at 
. different levels. As such, in the interest of rapid economic growth, welfare 

criteria, or the ideas of equality and social justice, should notbe the major 
considerations in the issue of production oriented credit in general and the 
developmental credit in particular. For a rapid increase in agricultural produc- 
tion differential production potentialities of different groups of farmers will have 
to be utilized, and differential rates o? growth will be inherent in the process of 
growth; only tae creation of imbalances and concentration of power and wealth 
in certain sections are to be safeguarded. On the other hand, in the case of the 
sub-marginal "armers the principle of production orientation should not be 
stretched too far and welfare considerations should not be ignored, compelling 
them to depend on the private credit which, through exploitation, perpetuates 
the state of chronic poverty and deficit. "Thus there seems to be a case for 
replacing the uniformity by formulating different policies, or adopting different 
criteria for diferent classes of farmers and for different kinds of loans. Develop- 
mental credit should be clearly distinguished from the short-term loans for current 
expenses. And the non-production needs of the sub-marginal cases will have to-be 
given consideration for some time (to pull them out of the clutches of the private 
agencies) till taey gain some economic strength 
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(vi) Farmers’ Credit Psychology 


Attitudes of farmers towards credit In general continue to be largely 
dominated by traditional values; and freedom from credit js still a value and a 
factor in status in the farm community. Generally credit is taken for tiding 
over the lean situations, or for filling up the deficit (or,gap); it is considered 
derogatory and disparaging, and it adds to ones social status and prestige if one 
can avoid it. "This isthe case with many people. Besides, the atmosphere 
built around cooperative credit from the very beginning has a smell of 
philanthropy, asense of cherity, a spirit of outside help and an official charac- ^ 
ter. The borrowers in their heart of hearts have a feeling of dependence on 
outside help, which amounts to public: demonstration of their helplessness; and 
itis an unhappy experience. "Therefore, the outlook of a large number of 
farmers towards cooperative credit also continues to be influenced by the same 
values as the credit in general 


Itis,therefore, necessary to reorient the credit psychology of farmers so 
as to treat credit different from debt, and to treat the former as an 
instrument of development. The process of commercialization of farm produc- 
tion and the monetization of the farm economy (which are more credit oriented 
than subsistence farming) will be helpful in gradually and slowly bringing it 
about. But they in their own turn considerably depend on the extensive use 
of credit. Hence things should not be left to take their own course. "The 
problem has wide implications. However, some necessary conditions may 
be: (i) to take farmers out ofthe state of chronic indebtedness and thus 
to allow them to breathe an air ofeconomic freedom to develop a normal 
economic outlook, "ii) to reduce risks in agricultural investments through 
programmes of crop and cattle insurance, plant protection and irrigation, 
(iii) to develop a system of rural transport so as to eliminate the isolation of 
villages and allow the urban contacts to be more frequent and effective 
both in the economic and cultural spheres, and (iv) to change the value 
pattern-and the aspirational levels of farmers through an intensive programme 
of social education 


--- 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is a growing evidence that cooperation has created a visible 
impact and is playing an important role in the process of agricultural 
development. There are reasons to believe that a successfully integrated 
programme of cooperative credit and marketing can prove to be the fulcrum 
of a prosperous economic socialism in our rural areas. That the movement 
at present is faced with some difficulties and has some unhealthy tendencies 
is not a strange phenomenon. It should not give rise to undue misgivings 
and minimize its future potentialities. Any growing mass movement should 
involve difficulties, which multiply, get complicated and give rise to fresh 
ones, in its normal course. Moreover, in ~the stage of fast social changes 
their diversity, magnitude and intensity gather momentum along: with the 
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movement. Bat let us recognize that they are not inherent in the 
movement, are not unsurmountable, and hence should not be considered to 
be disappointing and disheartening. Only they should not be allowed to 
persist and accumulate a malignant growth. As a matter of fact, the roots 
of most of the -roubles that cooperation faces lie wider and deeper in the 
social and economic metrix of the village communities, and they are integra- 
ted in the very pattern of rural life. Naturally they require time to | 
change, and, therefore, there seems to be no reason to feel impa-- 
tient about the pace of change. The movement is in its early stages; and 
so long as the majority of farmers are notable to acquire a financial position 
and to reach social and educational status so as to enable them to carry. 
on the cooperative movement with their own efforts, a generous financial and 
administrative assistance by the government will be necessary. However, 
the task of ove-coming the difficulties and the unhealthy tendencies with which 
the movement 1s faced is, of course, not an easy one, but this is what planning 
is expected to accomplish 


WELFARE OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEACHERS IN INDIA* 


RAJESHWAR PRASAD 
Department of Sociology and Social Work, 
Institute of Social Sciences, Agra University, Agra. 
| 1 A 
A school teacher in India like his counterpart in other parts of the civi- 
lised world is considered to be a nation builder; but he is denied the status 
that he deserves to play this great: role. Besides, his duties are onerous in as 
much as he does not get the co-operation ofthe guardians of his pupils in 
shaping their future because most of the guardians are either illiterate or 
disinterested towards the intellectual and academic progress of their wards, 


The school teacher and even the college and University teacher, for that 
matter, is subject to many stresses and strains because the educational institutions 
in present day India are either being run on commercial lines or managed by 
diehard bureaucrats and, in recent years, ‘faction-politics’ has obtained such 
a stranglehold over the managing bodies of these institutions that the persons 
associated with the administration of these institutions do not have scruples in 
perpetrating non-ethical and unethical practices on the unorganised and a-political 
teacher. It is an open secret that teachers have been signing acquittance rolls 
against heavy payments while in actual practice they are paid much less. The 


grievances of the teacher go unheaded and unremedied at the hands of the so 
called custodians of justice. 


There has been an explosion, in the growth in numbers, of the educational 
institutions after independence. Schools and colleges have -become easy sources 
of obtaining grant-in-aid from the government. In certain cases these grants 
amount to the tune of 97% of the total budget of the institution. Most օք 
the managements of the private aided institutions have been indulging in 
fabrication of accounts in order to get the maximum from the public exche- 


* This paper was submitted to the National Seminar on ‘Sociology of the Teaching Pro- 


fession’, organised by the National Council of Educational Research & Training, 

at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, during February 5— 10, 1968 

This paper is based on:— 

(a) Dicussion in a workshop on *Needs of Teachers? organised by the Kasturba Rural 
Institute, Rajpura, Punjab in January, 1967, where the author was Reader, Head 
of the Department of Sociology and Social Work. 

(b) Interviews of the leaders of various teachers’ associations of Punjab 

(c) Analysis of memoranda submitted by the different sectional and non-sectiona 
asscClations of teachers of Punjab 

(d) Author's own experiences during his long associations as a member of executive 
committee of U.P. University Colleges Teachers Federation, Agra University 


Colleges teachers union, and as Secretary, Agra University Institute's Teachers 
Associattor: 


H 


ե 
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quer, and charzing the maximum amount as fees under different heads. On the 
other hand they spend the minimum possible on their staff and educational 
development. The matching amount required as the. managements’ share is 
made good from the deductions in the salaries, ‘admission-time donations’ 
(capitation fee:, from science students, building and development fund etc. 


The recruitment in the teaching cadre is done on caste and communal 
lines. Genera.ly a member of the staff who has earned just a few increments 
is pushed out cf the institution under one pretext or the other, and if the 
teacher was to assert his rights he is maltreated and hounded out. The 
managements of sister institutions also make ita prestige issue with themselves 
and cooperate with the wrong doers, Even at the- University level, it has 
been noticed, the high officers including Vice-Chancellors indulge in making a 
scapegoat of & conscientious teacher. The result has been that teachers of a 
very long standing in thiscountry have always been running a handicap race, 
facing persecution all along their career and have remained financial wrecks 
even at the “ag end of their life. It is this fact which goes to make the 
proverb : teaching is a poor man’s profession”. "X 


It i$ a matter of deep ‘regret and concern that in spite. of two 
decades of freedom, we have not been .able to develop a national and 
practical outlook on education. Policies that have been debated and evolved 
have miserable lost the mark and education is undoubtedly in a quagmire. 
The present day schoolteacher is a frustrated and brow beaten personality 
who finds himself too helpless to face the challenge. 


The Role and Status conflict: 


The falling standards of education, the Students’ unrest, the reversal of 
values and all the maladjustments in the body politic have crept in because 
of the apathy 5f the sociéty towards the economic well-being of the ‘nation 
builder. He is expected to play the role of a saint, philosopher, guide anda 
friend to the entire nation on an emply stomach and a begging bowl, in the face 
of indignities that are hurled on him 5y the politicians, administrators nay, even 
by his students, with impunity. The society compares the role of the ancient 
‘Ashram-type GURU’ with the modern teacher, who is a non-entity in terms 
of status, economic ‘or social. Whereas, the ‘Guru’ in the olden days had 
tremendous prestige, high status, and’ commanded respect.in the society. The 
status accorded to a Guru was in accordance with the role he was expected to 

perform. Now, the role expected cf a teacher is that of a nation builder the 
` status granted. to him in the social ladder is one of the lowest. Again, there is 
no consensus as to what are the objectives of our educational. system, Educa- 
tion, as it seems, has failed. to foster secular, democratic and socialist ideals, which 
are expressed goals and ideals as enshrined in the constitution and plan policies. 
‘ This state of conflict of role and status of a teacher and confusion about the 
objectives of education has led the nation to callousness and chaos in regard to 
education. 
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The welfare cf teachers is basically an economic question. It has to be 

viewed in the wider context taking a comparative stock of welfare measures for 
other professions ard services. Before we proceed to analyse this question it 
becomes imperative to study the anatomy and physiology of both the educational 
system and the profession of teaching. The following points may be kept in 
view while dealing with the question rationally 

(i) that educational system is a part and parcel of the social system; 

(ii) that it is meant for the sustenance, and change in the society; 

(iii) that education is institutionalised in the modern era; 

liv) that the political and economic ideology and philosophy of the 
people have a great impact on education and vice-versa; 

(v) that teaching is now a profession in tae strict technical sense; 

ivi) educational complex and the teaching profession both, have the 
same infra-structure as could be found in industry, adminis:ration, 
politics and other professions; 

(vii) there is basically ati-economic motive in making the choice of 
teachinz as profession. 


Once these are understood dispassionately in the modern material milieu and 
matrix, the thinking and argumentation about the subject would be more rational 
and realistic rather than emotional and altruistic. 

III d 

In the light of above categorical statement, the problems of teachers may be 

classified into the following broad'areas : 
(a) Instxutional problems 
(b) Administrative problems . 


(c) Professional problems 
(d) Soci»-economic problems. 


Institutional Problems : 


Taese relate with the functioning of education as a ‘social institution’. As 
has already been stressed that education is a part of the social whole, both are 
complimentary to each other. Inso far as the education and educational 


institutions are concerned, they may be considered as the barometers >f the 


society. d 


-It may be apt to remark that if the system of education and educational 
institutions viz. schcols, colleges and universities are not functioning well in a 
society then it may Je inferred that society is not functioning properly. How- 
ever, itis much toc evident that the system of education is not. functioning 
efficiently. There is an evidence of institutional iag in this context. 


^ 


Functionally, education has utterly failed to shape the destiny of modern 
civilisation. As a whole man is as brute as he ever was (the increase of violence 
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and war being the index). In India, ignorance, intolerance, and insolense have 
not been wiped out by any process of education. : Still there are elements of 
hatered, discrimination, superstition, arrogance and exploitation dominant in 
an educated man. Religious and caste distance, linguistic and regional passions, 
cleavages between the rich and the poor, inequalities of sex and labour have 
increased rather diminished; in spite of numerous efforts of the State, social 
reformers, anc educaticnists in the country the gulf is widenirg. Education is 
aptly accused of merely a forum of idle past time for the younger generations so 
that they may postpone their participation in the ‘national life’ for a few more 
years. None of the ideals—democracy, secularism, liberty, fearlessness and soci- 
alism have been fostered by the modern education in our educated. mass of the 
people. _Mod2rn education has produced ‘fragmented’ rather tian ‘whole’ man. 


Secondly, modern education does not even assure bread and butter. էօ 
the people. For the last few hundred years, and particularly from the times of 
Lord Macauley, the omly purpose of education was a job cr assurance of 
government service; even that is not fulfilled today. 'Thus, education needs 
complete re-orientation 


Administrative problems : 

These problems ere countless, and contribute to the miseries of the 
teachers. ‘There are generally. two wings at various levels of education: 
Administrative wing and the Teaching wing. At the primary level of education 
the Administrative wing functions in the municipal boards or ‘Zila Parishad,’ 
so also at the university level this wing consists of the Registrar’s office. The 
administrative wing creates a number of problems which hamo»ers the smooth 
functioning of educatioral institutions 

Secondly, there is yet another level of administration which instead of 
being helpful 57 giving expert advice, creates innumerable problems for the 
teachers. This is goverament education department. 

The maragerial or administrative committees in the private managed 
institutions pose quite a. different type of administrative problems. 

The memoranda submitted by various associations of Punjab School and 
College teachers enlistec the following administrative lacuna aad problems : 

(i)~ Red tapism, harrasment and undue pressure in regard to leave, 
confirmation, increment 

(ii) Transfers of teachers in government schools. It was observed that 
one teache- was transferred four times in a month. Even those 
teachers who were permitted by the department to persue higher 
education were transferred on one pretext or the o-her. 

(iii) Qcrrupt administration at block and district levels. It was comp- ` 
lained that che selection of Block Education Officers in Punjab was 
mostly done under political pressures. Most of the Block-Education 
Officers do not fulfill the required minimum qualifications. 


- 
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(iv) ' Undue interference by College or school management of private 
institutions is a difficult problem. 

(v) Administration misuses teachers in the collection օք funds viz. 
Defence Fund, Small Savings etc. One of the Secretaries of a 
Teachers’ Association asserted that this leads to the fact that 
inefficient teachers get undue advantages. 


(vi) ‘The. universal problem in this regard is the high handedness of 
adminis-ration, particularly in private managed educational 
institutions. “Teachers are hired and fired on the whims of these 
custodizns of education. 


(vii) Administrative bottlenecks are sometimes responsible for lowering 
` teaching standards and professional competence. 


, 

vii) Appoin-ments, confirmation, removal from service are entirely in 
the hands of administrators in the government, and managements 
in the private institutions. Satisfactory procedures and channels 
have to be evolved to safeguard the interest of teachers. 


Ad-hoc, temporary and administrative appointments create 
corruption, inefficiency and nepotism. In one ofthe memoranda, 
it has been reported that confirmaZon in certain cases was not 
done fcr seven- years, thus showing callousness and utter disregard 
of the administrators. Demand for legitimizing these channels is 
genuine; its fulfilment would improve the tone of the profession. 


(ix) The unholy alliance between the orthodox administrators and 
neo-polit‘cians have worsened the situation. There are always 
political pressures in appointments, transfers and promotions. 


Confidential reports have proved obstacles in the development 
of teachers and barricaded the growth of education, since the 
teachers have been reduced to the status of servants. | 


These problems have been .highlighted, and resented in the recent days 
througk organised efforts. Teachers at all levels have resented administrative 
oligarchy and interference. Administration of education and educational 
institutons is an avxillary and secondary whereas, teaching and progressive 
education is primary function. Sooner the bureaucratic structure of adminis- 
tration is replaced with a progressive, sympathetic and democratic administra- 
tive stracture, the better it is. The affairs of education should be entirely 
managed by teachers. 


Professienal Problems : 

Teaching inzdequacies may be included in this category of problems. 
Invarizbly all the memoranda and demand notes drafted by different unions 
and associations of teachers in Punjab enlisted the following points attributed 
to the professional problems of teachers. 


C) Insufficient buildings 


— 
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(ii) Shortage of furniture | 
` (ii) Inadequate laboratories 
(iv) Overcrowded classrooms 


(v) Poor library facilities. 


Government school teachers complained that teachers in schools are made 
to do. clerical jobs like collection of fee, making the absentee statements, 
preparation of reports, terminal results, maintenance of stock registers etc. 
It is their specific complaint that the educational and Civil Service rules are 
outmoded and smell of the British times. ‘These do not conform to the changed 
conditions and everchanging role .of -teacher in a free democratic society. 
"Teachers in the Government set up are considered as ordinary servants and 
‘their position is much worse in private managed institutions. Yet another 
problem of the professional nature, enlisted by all the associations of government 
.as well as of private schools’ teachers is the lack of facilities of education and 
training for teachers for higher education and inadequate in-service training 
facility, thus hampering the growth of the profession and retarding the efficiency 
of the teachers and above all, checking the upward or vertical mobility of 


A $ 
teachers in schools. <a "E 


e 


Most alarming problem is that in most cases a teacher has to teach many | 
subjects of arts and science in our schools. This is detrimental to both the 
students as well as teachers. It should be stopped forthwith. | 


The welfare of a teacher is linked with his professional progress and 
advancement. The teacher today is a stagnant individual intellectually and 
professionally. Schools do not have many challenges to afford for his develop- 
ment. It is essentialthat every teacher attends refresher course and keeps 
abreast with modern developments in his field or subject. | 


Socio-economic Problems : 


These problems are countless and constitute the core of the aspect of 
welfare. .For centuries together these problems were never taken seriously. 
And the image of the teacher was idealized in such a manner that he hardly. 
dared to tarnish this image by organised manner throügh collective bargaining. 
The ‘GURU’ was considered to be a superman without economic wants and 
social needs. "The bureaucracy and the political superstructure connived and 
conspired in such a fashion that the cries of the teacher were always dimmed 
and damned in dolsdrum of civil service and pseudo-politico-educationism. A 
teacher of the primary school, only a year back was paid much lesser than a 
. peon of his own school. The architect of the nation was made to live in 
dungeons, compromise with hunger and be contended with poverty. 


The pay, grades and other emoluments of teachers have been the lowest 
as compared with other professions and services. The teachers of Punjab 
have struggled for the revision of the pay scales. Following are the scales of 


2 
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pay and other allowances, which would give an idea about the economic 
conditions of teachers in the State of Punjab : 


I. Junior Basic trained teachers : 
(a) Old grades : 60-4-100 E.B. 5-120 
(b) New graces : 125-5-250/10-300 


II. B.A. B. Sc. B. T.[B. Ed. 
(a) Old grades : 110-8-190 E.B.10-250 
(b) New gradss : 220-8-300 10/400/20-500 


III. M. 4. M. Sc. 3. T.]B. Ed. (School Lecturers): 
(a: Old grades : 200-500 (for Second Class); 180-45^ (Third Class) 
(Ե New grades: 300-25-600 I or II Class M. As 

250-25-550 for 3rd Class M. As 


IV. For Principals|Eiead Masters of High Schools : 
(a. Old grades : 250-10-350 or Rs. 250-25-750 
(bi New grad2s: (i) 300-25-600 . 
(ii) 400-30-640/40-800 
(iii) . 700-40-1100. 


V. Pay Scales in Colleges : 
(i)  Tutors/Demonstrators : 
(a) Old grades : 110-250 
(b) New zrades : 250-15-400 
(it Lecturers : त | 
(a) Old grades : 200-10-500 
(b) New grades: 300-25-600 & 400-30-800 
(ii) Senior Lecturers : 
(a) Old grades : 250-750 
(b) New grades: 400-30-640/40-800 
(iv) Readers/Senior Lecturers : | 
(a) Newly created cadre: 700-40-1100 


VI. University Teachers : 
New grades for lecturers : 400-950 (Central D.A.) 
New grades for Readers : 700-1250 (Central D.A.) 
New grades for Professors : 1100-1600 (Central D.A.) 


VII. Dearness Allowance Rates : 
Pay Rarge D.A. Pay Range D.A. 
(i) Upto Rs. 103/- . Rs. 65/- (v) Rs. 400/- to Rs. 449/- Rs. 150/ 
(ii) Rs. 110/- էօ Rs. 149]- Rs. 91/- (vi) Rs. 450/- to Rs. 499/- Rs. 153/- 
(iii) Rs. 150/- to ՀՏ. 209/- Rs. 114/- (vii) Rs. 500/- to Rs. 1100/- Rs. 120/- 
(iv) Rs. 210/- to Rs. 399/- Rs. 137/- (viii) Above Rs. 1100/- Rs. 100/- 
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This may give a ‘brighter picture about the economic conditions of 
teachers. However, a few striking contradictions may be noted in this context. 


Still there is a vast disparity in the emoluments of teachers, particularly 
Drawing masters, Physical training instructors and Oriental languages teachers. 


Quite a majority of teachers have been denied new grades by the private 
managements, Language teachers of English and the teachers of science 
subjects are in a better bargaining position, other subjects teachers, even after 
a long experience of teaching to their credit, have to be satisfied with whatever 
` is offered by the new employers. More often than not, it is true of a teacher 
of long standinz who is generally whisked off since he has to be paid more. 


The new scales and grades have created too many categories, echelons 
and heirarchy. For the same kind of work, a university teacher is paid more 
and a college teacher is paid much lesser. An illustration, although from 
another town of a different State will clarify the situation. In Agra, Uttar 
Pradesh, teachers in famous colleges viz. Agra College, St. John’s College etc. 
are paid lesser than the teachers in the Institute of Social Sciences or Institute 
of Hindi Studies and Linguistics, whereas the teachers in the Central Hindi 
Institute, institation run from grants of the Central Government, draw higher 
emoluments since they get the central dearness allowance, house and city 
compensatory allowances. This disparity is nonetheless frustrating and 
demoralizing. 


In their demand on the question of pay scales, Punjab teachers have 
asked for the following: 


(i) Integrated running grade for school teachers; 
(ii) end -o the discrimination regarding the rate of increment; 
(iii) limiting the time span of reaching the maximum of the grade to 
fifteen years; 
(iv) linkege of pay with price index, and 
(v) abolition of too many categories. | ux 


< 


Other nseds in this respect for comprehensive leave rules, pension, 
gratuity, provident fund, adequate promotion channels, regulating hours of 
work, provision of medical benefits are urgent, and go a long way towards 
the welfare of teachers.. No section of society whatsoever, may it be the 
factory labour, office clerk or officer of the government, professional engineer 
or doctor employed in some service, serves an organisation without securing. 
these benefits. Employees State Insurance Scheme and Central Health Scheme 
have been in operation for long for the benefits of labourers and central 
government employees; teacher is left to the mercy and piety of a general 
practitioner or government dispensary. 


Majority of professionals and workers employed in private or government 
agencies enjoy the benefits of provident fund, pension or gratuity. The provi- 


f 
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dent fund scheme cperative in Punjab, known as compulsory General Provident 
Fund scheme, is much worse than the compulsory deposit scheme; there is 
no con-ribution whatsoever of the employer. ‘There are/no pension or gratuity . 
provisions, The teachers have emphatically demanded the abolition of com- 
pulsory General Provident Fund scheme, and suggested for the introduction of 
contributory provident fund scheme. The welfare of teachers cannot be 
complete unless pension and gratuity schemes are introduced and -security 
guaran:eed to the teacher for-a comfortable old age. The teacher must be 
grantec the right to pension after ten years of service. - "5 


Vlorking hours for school teachers should be reduced. In a workshop on 
the working condit ons of teachers it was brought out that a school teacher has 
to teach 37-39 periods per week. Accounting for the clerical and other jobs 
assigned to him the average work load per day is approximately 71 hours. 
Taking into consideration the mental labour a teacher has to put in and also, 
the preparations needed for an efficient teachiag in the class, not more than 
30 periods per week (with a period of 45 minutes each) and 5 hours per day 
should 5e the teaching and related kind of workload of a teacher. 


- 


| ) 
- Housing : i v 


Sarveys of the living conditions of teachers have revealed that most of 
the primary school, high school and college teachers live in appaling conditions. 
Majori-y of then. live in slum conditions. The type’ of house which 
most of them can afford is hardly better than a cungeon. "Teachers afé neither 
paid house allowance nor provided with an adequate living place. "This 
problem becomes azute for the teachers working in villages. 


z 


` Tae government has mitiated a number of housing schemes, for labourers, 
class IV staff, clerk: and others; in Ut:ar Predesh and some other States too, 
there is a plan to construct residential colonies for government employees, 
. civil and police offizers, Judicial officers, doctors and other subordinate staff. 
A negligible number of quarters have been built for government school teachers 
in KAVAL towns and big. cities of U. P.. But the majority of the teachers is 
neglected by the municipality, the corporation and the State. Even in the 
univers.ties where taere is a provision for building teachers' colonies and the 
U. G. C. gives liberal grants, administration remains apathetic and unconc- 
erned, and the proposals are generally shelved. In one of the universities of 
Uttar Pradesh, grants received from University Grants Commission and the 
State government fcr the purpose of teachers’ residential quarters remained 
unutilized for over six years. It was only after the agitation of teachers, who 
demanded that the interest accrued on the huge sum of Rs. Six lacs be dis- 
tributec as subsidy towards the. high rent paid by .the teachers that the uni- 
versitv came into action though leisurely, to build quarters for the teaching 
staff. It is worth mentioning in this context that the statistics collected by the 
teachers association. of this university revealed that the teachers were paying 
30 to 4€% of their salaries as rent for the private lodgings in the city, where- 
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as most of the employees in the administrative wing were either provided with 
an accommodation in the campus or built their own houses from loans given 
by the university. It is interesting to note that there was no provision of 


loans for such purpose for the teachers. 


However, it must be realised that adequate living place and congenial 
environment .s necessary for a. healthy thinking, teaching and intellectual 
persuits, An immediate step towards the construction ofteachers residential 
colonies, by universities and colleges, municipal boards and Zila Parishads 
State Governments and. private managements would go a long way in the 
amelioration o7 the conditions of teachers at various levels. 


There must be provisions, specially made in the university, municipal 
corporation and State budgets, laying down facilities for easy loans for the 
construction of houses of teachers. Under the middle-income group housing 
schemes, the municipal committees etc. may provide land to the teachers, on 
cheaper rates and on easy instalments for this purpose. Failing this it becomes 
imperative tha: the teachers are given adequate house allowance so as to help 
them take a suitable, healthy and accomodious place for residential purpose. 
The teachers working in the village schools or colleges complained of a lack of 
integrated policy in this regard. Teachers generally attend schools from out- 
side or nearby towns, thus leaving a never filling gap between them and their 
taughts. No co-curricular or extra-curricular activities worth the name can be 
organised, unless the teachers live near the school. Thus, it is important that 
the teachers are provided adequate living facilities in the village itself. In 
villages, where land is easily available, it-should be the endeavour of Panchayats 
Gaon Sabhas and the education department to plan for a comprehensive unit 
atherthan an isolated school with an improved building but without any 


community linzs and social purpose 
p IV 


Professional Associations: A necessary s'ep towards welfare; 

There has been a great deal of controversy whether teaching is a profe- 
ssion or not. ‘Strict criteria, if applied to any of the existing professions may lead 
to their exclusion from the list of professions. .For example, neither the profe 
ssion oflaw nor medicine, in India, have become aliruistic in nature; also in 
none of these professions, the practitioners -have accepted broad personal responsi- 
bilities for judgements made and acts performed, within the scope of professional - 


autonomy 
An evaluation of teaching in India, may lead to the following conclusions: 
(i) That teaching, by and large involves intellectual operations. 


(ii) Thet the raw material of teaching is derived from science and learning; 
infact no other profession, whatsoever depends so:much on science 


\ and learning as the profession of teaching does 
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There is a definite and practical end which is sought and achieved by 
the profession. 


There is hardly any doubt that teaching possesses an educationally 
communicable technique. ‘There is progressive increase in these techniques. 


The profession of teaching has tended towards increased self organisation 
and can bz favourably compared with other professions, viz. engin- 
eering, law, medicine and social work. 

No other profession in India is as altruzstic in nature as teaching. 


One can question indeed, the range of autonomy for individual practi- 
tioners anc for the group of teachers as a whole. However, there. 
Is an increased consciousness, particularly in the universities for 
greater autonomy and the group of teachers have retaliated against 
the usurption of autonomy, by any authority whatsoever. The fight of 
Lucknow aad Allahabad university teachers against the maintenance of 
confidential files, the pressing demand of Agra University teachers 
for increas»d participation in syllabi and curriculum making and 
college and university managements indicate that the profession and 
professiona.s have organised to achieve autonomy. The recent conflicts 
between the Government of Andhra and the university thereof, the 
resistence end challenge thrown to the government by the Kurukshetra 
University teachers against interference and blackmail by administrators 
and politicians are positive proofs of their urge and desire for greater 
autonomy for both, individual teachers and professional group as a 


. whole 


(viii) 


յ 


‘Again, on the point of acquitance by the practitioners of broad per- 


sonal responsibilities for judgements made and acts performed within 
the scope cf professional autonomy, may be evaluated from the angle 
as to how much the profession has been ableto attain autonomy, 
since the personal responsibilities for judgements and acts by the 
individuals or group of professionals would depend on the degree of 
participation in policy formulation, responsibilities shared in admi- 
nistration, and in a way, in the whole professional process. 


Apart, other criteria, which in my opinion are also important should be 
applied to a profession for judging its claims for entry into the comity of 


professions 
(i) The community accepts itas an organised profession; 
(ii) The practitioners follow it with a rigour;.as a means of livelihood 
and consicer it as a profession db s 
(iit) -These members are organised so as to safeguard the interests of the 
profession 
(iv) It has a channel of communication for linking the members in the 


profession and propagating the achievements, findings, inventions, 
researches etc, amongst the professionals; 
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` ^ (v) It has organised a pressure group in the body politic so as to be 
z consulted as a specialised and expert body while formulating related 
polscies by the government. 


So far a: the community, or the Indian Society, at large is concerned, it 
has always corsidered a teacher to be an ascetic and teaching a ‘Tapasya’ or 
an abounden duty of the Brahmin-Guru. It is only recently that teaching 
has been recognised as an economic persuit. The teacher too were so much 
disillusioned~ with this image of theirs that they hardly realised the truth. 
However, there is no doubt that the people have started giving it the recogni- 
tion as a profession and the teachers have begun-to assert as professionals. 


Though it has started taking a shape, still both, the community as 
well as the teachers call it a ‘noble profession’; the community does not accord 
its approval tc the efforts of teachers towards uniting into professional associa- 
tions and teacners too, shrink from actively associating and working with such 
groups. | 


In India there are very few and weak channels of communication in. 
this profession; the news letters, the bulletins, the dialy or weekly papers and 
journals of teachers associations are not strong. This profession as also the 
other professicns, has not been able to build a strong political lobby or pressure - 
groups in State assemblies, legislative councils and national Parliament. 


_ Nonethe.ess, it would be wrong to conclude that nothing has been done 
in this direction. In Punjab alone there are three  non-sectional unions and 
nine sectional unions of school teachers. There are two active unions of college 
teachers. It isinteresting to note that there is no such unión of university 
teachers in Punjab. (See appendix). . 


These unions have strived for the economic and social rights of the 
teachers, and dwelled considerably on the professional questions. The standard 
of education, the teacher-taught relationship, the system of examinations, 
the administration of education, the purpose of education, etc. were 
discussed in the meetings of these associations, and the connected 
resolutions and recommendations are contained in their memoranda. 
The shortcomings in the education system and the failings of the teachers 
have been discassed with equal emphasis and interest. For example, in their 
meetings teachers have taken a lively interest in discussing measures for raising 
the professional standards and ‘evolving an ethics of teaching profession suitable 
in the modern context. The private tuitions and coercion by teachers in this 
respect have bzen decried; cheap notes and sub-standard text book writing have 
been denounce openly by professional leaders and conscientious members of 
the profession. Increased facilities for libraries, reading rooms, refresher courses, 
in-service training opportunities are such demands which reflect the earnest 
desire of teachers to improve the tone of the profession. Even the increase 
in pay and allowances, itis contended, would not only provide relief from 
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economic handicaps, but would go a long way in emancipating the teachers 
from unwarranted struggle for existence, by engaging themselves in intellec- 
tual persuits instead of hooking tuitions and coaching. In this context it is 
wrothwhile to mention that one of the teachers’ union at Agra demanded 
payment of an annua. subsidy for the purchase of books and journals to teachers 
by the University. 


Pd 
x 
4 


Most of the secretaries of different teachers unions felt that the depart- 
ment of education, in the government sector must be cleared of corruption and 
unfair practices. In Punjab, teachers both in private and government schools’ 
are forced to collecta variety of funds viz. Amalgamated fund, Red Cross 
Fund, Audio-visual 214 fund, Building fund, Games fund and Health fund 
from students, and defence fund, small savings, etc. also from the public. 
These funds, in mos: cases, either serve the purpose of the politicians, district 
administrators or the managements. These funds are, generally mishandled, 
.and brirg a bad name to the teacher community as a whole, thus lowering 
his prestige amongs: his students, collegaues and the public at large. The: 
unions there have demanded a halt to such an improper use of the teacher. 


The teacher unicns, both in Punjab and the Uttar Pradesh have resented 
against the mismanagement of certain educational institutions and misuse of 
government grants-in-aid to such institutions. Agra University College 
Teachers’ Association, for long, has demanded that the education should 
be placed on the concurrent list. It has also asserted that expenditure on education 
should bz considered a developmental expenditure and the state budgets must provide 
at least 10% instead of 2:595, for the expansion and betterment of education. 


Amongst othe- things, the memoranda of teachers in Punjab also enlisted 
the following demands 
(i: Security of service in private schools and colleges. 
(if) Parity of grades, D.A. etc: with the counter parts in government service. 
(ii) Untrained teachers should be considered as trained teachers after 
four years of service 
(ivi Confirmazion of trained teachers must be done automatically after 
one year. | 
(` There should be equal representation of teachers along with others on 
the manazing committees, academic bodies etc. 


(vi) Victimization of their spokesmen must be stopped. 


However, still the movement of teachers has not gained sufficient momen- 
tum. “here exists -he struggle for leadership, ideological tussle, conflict of 
individual and group interests, party affiliations and domination by politicians 
and demagouges and dissentions created by the government, political parties and 
school managements. Unless these factors are eliminated, the unions of teachers 
cannot acquire a pure professional character, and the hope of achievement 
of welfare through these organs cannot be fulfilled. 


“ee 
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APPENDIX 
I. Existing associations and unions of teachers in Punjab : 


General Non-Sectional Federations : 


l. Punjab Government Teachers Union. | | 
2. Punjab State Teachers Union, Rupar Է merged օո 15.12.67 
3. Government Teachers Union, Amritsar ] | 
© 
Sectional Unions : 
Primary Teachers Association, Ludhiana. 
Primary Teachers Federation, Moga. 
Classical Vernacular, Drawing Teachers Union, Gurdaspur. 
Science Teachers Union, Patiala 
Post Graduate Teachers Union, Ludhiana 
S. E. S. A. V. Teachers Union, Samrala, 
School Lecturers' Association, Punjab 
Unadjusted B.T. (trained teachers) Union, Punjab. 
Private School Teachers Union, Patiala. 
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College Teachers Unions : 
l. Government Colleges Teachers Union. 
:2. Private Colleges Teachers Union. 


I 
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II, Teachers Associations, outside Punjab, whose memoranda and notes 


have been studied for the purpose of writing this paper. 


ն) Agra University Institutes’ Teachers’ Association, Institute of 


Social Sciences, Agra (U.P.) 


(ii) Agra University Colleges Teachers Association, Agra College, 


Agra. 
(Hi) J.P. Universities, Colleges Teachers’ Federation. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN PROBLEM SOLVING TESTS 
IN THE IX GRADE STUDENTS OF AGRA 


(Km.) Kusum AGARWAL 
St. John’s College, Agra. 


INTRODUCTION 


Problem solving and ability to think are supposed to be the most 
significant and supreme qualities of the human mind, which differentiate men 
from the-rest of the animal kingdom. “Problem Solving" is the process by 
which the organism achieves the goal. A number of investigators like 


Thorndike, Kohler, Morgan, etc., established different theories of learning on 


the basis of a large number of researches. But without going into the question 


of the appropriatness of any one of these theories, this paper deals with 


the characteristics of the problem solving behaviour in the members of different 
sexes. 


The main purpose of the study is to investigate sex differences in problem. 
solving tests in the students of Agra, studying in Class TX.’ The problem is 
highly significant in view of the recent developmenis in Science and Technology, 
and the way in which each individual has to play his role in life. 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


z 


The study has two parts. The first part involves the construction and 
standardization of a “Problem Solving" test to measure the problem solving 
ability o? the school going children of class TX, studying in Agra. Consequently, 
in the first part of the study the problem solving cbjectives were clearly defined 
and 80 items around four categories were assembled. After a careful scrutiny 
of items, so compiled from the point of view of language ambiguity, length of 
the items, word difficulty etc., the whole test consisting of 80 items were 
administered to all the children, studying in IX class, in the four institutions 
of Agra, for a final selection of 40 best items—-10 each from the four groups. 
The items were selected on the basis of 50 per cent difficulty level and internal 
consister.cy. The finally selected 40 items were re-edited and re-arranged 
randomly with the help of Fishers random Table. The test was finally 
administered and its reliability and validity wer: determined. The obtained 


reliability co-efficient of the test is 0-70 by split half technique and the validity 
coefficient is 0°75. 


Tke second part of the research consisted in equating two groups on the 
basis of Dr. Jalota’s group test of general mental ability I. Q. Scores, age, 


. school achievement, socio-economic background etc. “and in administering the 


problem solving test mentioned above. 


! 
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The research involved factorial approach and the data so gathered were 
analysed by the method of agreement | Վ 


SAMPLE 


The final sample on which the survey was conducted consisted of 50 boys 
and 50 girls and later the results were interpreted on the basis of the actual 
proportion in which the two sexes existed in the total population, by applying 
the technique recommended by’ Jahoda and others, in their book entitled ^ . 
“Research Method in Social Relations". These 50 boys and 50 girls were drawn 
from the four institutions of Agra—P.V. Inter College, R.S.S. Girl’s Inter: 
College, R.E.I. College and Govt. Inter College—in view of the willingness and. 
co-operation of the principals of these institutions, uniformity of the standard 
of teaching, cultural and social background of the students, discipline etc. 
It was not possible to select the four institutions on a random ibasis in view 
of lack of co-operation. 


First; all the boys and all the girls studying in IX class in these four 
institutions were considered and were given Dr. Jalota’s group test: of General 
Mental Ability. "Then of this large group only 50 boys and 50 girls were 
selected by Matched group technique on the basis of their I.O. Scores on Dr. 
Jalota’s General Mental Ability Test, age level, School achievement and socio- 
economic status. The test was standardized on all the students of class 1X of 
.the above mentioned four institutions 


The reliability of the sample has been determined by the Split-halt (odd- 
even) method. The coefficient of correlation is 0:46, 


ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS OF DATA 


The data obtained on the administration of the test supports the hypothesis 
that there are sex differences even in the Problem Solving ability 


= ՞ 


| The results show that girls are superior in verbalability as the difference 
between the means (6:00) is significant at 1%‘ and 5% levels of significance. 
The result is given below in a tabular form: 


TABLE | 


t-ratio for the means of verbal ability 











ԿԵ | w | so |p as ee ETE Mean S. D. Difference | Obtained Required "է at 
of Mean C. R. differentle vels 
Boys 23:0 | 10°05 0°05 0°01 
Girls 29:0 । 9:80 1:98 . 2:63 
| : 6:00 3:03 Significant at both 


levels 
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The result of t-test shows that girls are superior in verbal ability as the 
difference between the means (6:00) is significant at 195 and 5% levels of signi- 
ficance. McCarthy, Dorothea and Terman, L.M. in their studies of language 
development and psychological sex differences reached the conclusion that girls 
are superior in verbal or linguistic functions. | 


But in regard to numerical ability the results show the superiority of boys. 
The difference between the means (8:30) is significant both at-1% and 5% levels 
of significance. The result is given below in a tabular form: 


TABLE 2 


t-ratio for the means of numerical ability 


Sex Mean 5. D. D fference Obtained Required ‘t’ at 
Is | of Mean C. R. different levels 





Boys 28-20 12:95 | 0:05 0-01 
Girls 19-90 10°45 -. 1-98 2.69 
ae 8°30 3" 53 Significantat at both 
: ^ levels ՛ 





The results confirm the studies reported by Terman and his associates, who 
also noticed superiority of boys in Arithmetic reasoning. | 


‘. A differencé in favour of male members of the sample has been observed 
in tests of mechanical and spatial aptitudes. The difference between their means 
is 9:60 and 5 00 respectively which are significant both at 1% and 5% levels. 
Data given below in tabular forrn support the above findings. 

) | TABLE 3 
t-ratio for the means of Mechanical abtlity 














Sex Mean S. D. Difference Obtained Required *t'at 
ն | > of Mean G. R. different levels 
Boy. 29:90 | 84 ` T | f 0:05 0:01. 
' Girls 20-30 . 10:30 ան. ; 1:98 2:63 , 
। Í | 9-60 5:02 | Significant at both 


levels 





McNemar also supported the same view in his attempt to revise the Stan- 
ford Binet Scale. A similar male superiority was found by Porteus in his graded 
paper and pencil mazes. Boys clearly excelled on the mazes when compared 
with girls of the same Stanford-Binet I. Qs. It is noted that boys are superior 
to girls in mechanical and. spatial aptitudes. | ի 


1 
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TABLE 4 
t-ratio for the means of spatial ability 











Sex Mean S. D. x Difference | Obtained Required «է at, 
i of .Mean C. R. different levels 
, Boys 27:70 9:45 x I : |. 0:05 0:01 
e I 1:98 2:63 
iris 22:70 9°65 
: . Significant at both 
5:00 2*5] | levels 


Lastly, it is found that the mean difference on the total tests in the 
members cf the opposite sexes is 19:60. This further indicates 
the superiority of male over female members of the sample and great sex 
differences in all the fields both at 1% and 5% levels of significance. The data 
are given below ina tabular form: | Ո l 


TABLE 5 
t-ratio for the whole test 











ա բառ De mem ouem | Mean S. D Difference Obtained Required ‘r at 
of Mean | C.R. different levels 
Boys 102-30 23:40 |. 0-05 0:01 
Girls 82°70 19°60 | 1:98 0:63 
19:60 , 4:59 Significant at both 


levels 
i 


The present study was undertaken with a definite purpose and aim. The 
importance Df such studies must be assessed in view of the present needs and 
demands of society. In the present social and democratic set up of the 
Society it is claimed that both the'sexes have equal opportunity to take part in 
the national and social life of the country. This aspect has been so much empha- , 
sized that in many cases individual differences in general and sex differences in 
particular are by-passed. Girls are taking training for engineering and other 
related type of occupations. A craze for technical education is found among 
both the sexes. This is done at the cost of natural endowment and physical 
make up. The result of such a venture might be maladministration, mis-manage- 
ment and abo corruption. This may also result in maladjustment and mental 
disorder of tae persons entering professions for which they are ill-equipped. If 
such studies as the present one are undertaken on a national basis much of the 
nation's hea.th and wealth will be saved 

Morecver, the study is useful, inasmuch as it has helped to verify the 
earlier findimgs, conducted in the other parts of the world, on a problem such as 
this and in Dllowing a technique which is statistically correct. 


Ա 
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PATTERNS OF EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
INTERESTS OF ADOLESCENTS 


LABH SINGH 
Department of Psychology, R. B. S. College, Agra (India) * 


_ INTRODUCTION 
(a) Problem : Adolescence is the formative stage of life. A teacher in 
high school classes and in the first two or three classes in the college usually 
finds majority of his students passing through this stage of development. 
Educationists, reformers, counsellors, teachers, guidance workers and parents 
mostly find that adolescents have certain special problems. Above all, 
adolescence is probably, the most important period for education and future 
preparation. He faces some problems of behaviour and at the same time 
prepares himself for future education and vocation. 


The present day schools in India have failed to provide creative opport- 
unities to the young to prepare for the uncertain future. Needless to say that 
new scientific developments in modern technology in our country, have 
provided new jobs, new specializations and new courses of study. These 
days, when young students cóme out of the higher secondary schools, they 
have to make a choice for their careers. They do not know what’ occupations 
ere suitable for them and where the suitable occupations are available, how to 
prepare themselves for these vocations and so on. 


Moreover, the 'educational activities remedial programmes, preventive 
measures, corrective measures and guidance, are not likely to bear maximum 
fruits, unless they are in consonance with the manifold needs and diversified 
interest patterns of the students. In addition to this, it is very important to 
understand the varied educational and vocational interest patterns of students 
for introducirig a scheme of reforms in a system of education. This feeling has 
urged the researcher to attempt an objective study of the educational- 
vocational interest patterns of high school students. 


(b) Purpose: The present study purports:— 

(1) to know educational interest patterns and vocational interest 
patterns 

(2) to find out the relationship between educational interests and 

| vocational interests 

(3) toestimate the sex differences with regard to educational interest 
patterns and vocational interest patterns 

(4) to find out zonal differences in the educational and ` vocational 
Interest patterns Š 

(5) to find out the relationship between educational groups offered and 
educational interests 


* Present address :—Professor & Head, Deptt. of Psychology, Govt. Raza Post-Graduate 
College; Rampur (U.P.) 
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(6) to wnderstand the relationship between educational groups offered 
for study and vocational interests. 


Besides tais, construction of ‘educational Interest Inventory’ and 'Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory’ was taken as the subsidiary objective of the study. 


(c) Hypotheses: The principal hypotheses tested are as follows :— 


(H,)—TRhe educational interests and vocational interests of adolescents 
ar? directly related. 


(Hs)— Tne boys and girls do ոօէ differ significantly with regard to their 
edacational interest patterns. 


(H,)—Te male and female adolescents differ significantly with regard to 
their vocational interest patterns. 


(H4) —Tne urban adolescents and the rural adolescents have different 
educational interest patterns. 


(H,)—TLe urban adolescents and the rural adolescents have different 
vocational interest patterns. 


(Hes)—The educational groups offered and educational interests are 
dirzctly related 


(H,)—-TTe educational groups offered and vocational interests are in 
agreement. 


(d) Varzable Control: The problem was analysed in terms of independent 
variables and dependent variables. The relevant independent variables— age 
and intelligence—were controlled by matched group technique and the grade 
variable was -ontrolled by keeping it constant. The various strata of the 
sample were matched with regard to important independent variables. The 
study was concucted with an objective to measure the variables—‘Educational 
Interests’ and Vocational Interests’ and to test the proposed hypotheses. 


METHOD 


(a) Sample design : Five hundred ninth class male and female students of 
urban and rurzl higher secondary.schools and intermediate colleges of the Agra 
District (U.P.) constituted sample for the study. The population was stratified 
into four stra a—urban male students, urban female students, rural male 
students and -ural female students. The number of class-sections for each 
stratum was collected and stratum-wise cluster sampling was done. However, 
class-sections o£ each stratum were taken as clusters and five hundred students- 
125 urban boys, 125 urban girls; 125 rural boys and 125 rural girls, were drawn 
by this method for the present study. 


(b) Toos: In the light of limitations of other methods (Observation, 
questionnaire, rating scale, information test and self framed question-answer) of 
interest study, yt was decided to measure educational interests and vocational 


interests—the dependent variables by means of inventories. Therefore two ` 


C gg 
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inventories—one educational interest inventory (E.I, L) and the other 
Vocational Interest Inventory (V: 1. 1.) were prepared and their reliability 
and validity were ascertained and data were collected. with necessary 
precaut:ons of test administration. ^ 


(ci Data analysis: The collected data were processed and analysed 
keeping in view the purpose of the study. Each hypothesis was taken up one 
by one and the analysis of data was dore accordingly. The hypotheses 
concerned with the relationships between particular variables were tested with 
correlational technique. "They were (H4), (Ho) and (H,) respectively. How- 
ever, the hypotheses (Ha H,, էկ, ԷԼ) related to inter strata differences were 
tested by applying Duncan's Range Test (DRT). The results arrived at are as 
follows; — | l 
Main Findings 

Main findings of the study are given below :— 

1. The educational interests and the vocational interests of adolescents are 

` not in agreement. | 

2. The educational groups offered and the educational interests of the 

students are not directly related. 


3. The educational groups offered for study and the vocational interests 
are not in agreement. ' 


4. The urban male and female students have different educationàl Interest 
X patterns. 


5. There are significant rural sex differences in commercial, constructive, 
and agricultural educational groups but the rural sex differences in the 
educational groups—literary, scientific and aesthetic are not significant. 


6. However, there are significant urban sex differences in the literary, 
Scientific, commercial, agricultural, persuasive, social service and 
household vocations but the urban bo ís and girls are more or less 
equally interested for the constructive and aesthetic vocational areas. 


7. There are significant sex differences in the interests of rural boys and 
girls for commercial, constructive, aesthetic, agricultural and household 
vocations but the differences in their vocational interests for the areas— 
literary, scientific, persuasive and social service are not significant. 

8. The urban and rural male students differ significantly with regard 
to their educational interests in the scientific and constructive areas 
but they have more or less same amount of interest so far as literary, 
commercial, aesthetic and agricultural vocations are concerned. 

9. There are significant zonal ‘differences in the educational interests of 
female students for the literary and aesthetic groups but in the scienti- 
fic, commercial, constructive and agricultural areas the females of 
both the zones seem to be equally interested. - | 

10. "There are significant zonal differences in the vocational interests of 
male students for the literary, scientific, commercial, constructive, 
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aesthetic, agricultural, social service and household vocations whereas 
the male students of both the zones are almost equally interested in 
the persuasive vocations. 


11. The urban and rural girls differ significantly with regard to their 
vocational interests for the literary, constructive, aestketic,agricultural, 
social service and Household vocations but they are mcre or less equally 
interested so far as the scientific, commercial and persuasive areas are 
concerned. | 


12. The urban and rural male students are most interested in the cons- 
tructive, and literary educational groups and least interested in the 
agricultural and aesthetic educational groups respectively. However, 
the urban and rural female students are most “interested in the 
scientific and literary educational groups and least interested in the 
agriculture group respectively. 


13. The urban and rural male students are most inierested in the 
literary and aesthetic-vocations and least interested -n the household 

7 vocations respectively. However, the urban and rural girls: are most 

- interested in the persuasive and household vocations and least 
interested inthe agricultural vocations respectively.. 


14. The highest and lowest percentages (33%, 3.6%) of the sample had 
offered the literary and constructive groups whereas the scientific, 
constructive and commercial groups are the most liked and least 
liked areas respectively. Besides this, the literary, commercial and' 
agricultural areas are found least vocationally liked (6:895, 9%, 9%) 
by the students. The literary groups whereas the scientific, cons- 


tructive and literary areas are the most and leest popular vocational 
groups. " 


DISCUSSION 


The author expected that there would be a definite agreement between’ 
the educational interests and the vocational interests, between the educational 
groups offered for study and educational interests for them and between the 
educational groups offered and vocational likings for them. However, the 
results showed that unfortunately this was not so. The coefficients of correla- 
tion between the educational interests and vocational interests, between the 
educational groups offered and groups liked most, between the groups offered 
and vocational likings for them, were found to be —:089 (overal) ---"70 and —°60 
respectively. Expressed differently, the high school students are studying the 
educational groups which, they do not like and are not related to their: 
vocational preferences. 


This may lead to the prediction that many of the high school students ° 
will be unhappy and frustrated in their future professional careers. The lack 
of such relationships in the author's opinion is due to the dearta of educational. 
.vocational guidance and opportunities in the educational institutions. i र 
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However, constructive and scientific educational groups are very popular 
for the urban students. It is due to the fact that the urban students are fully 
aware cfthe impor-ance of these groups in life. The urban and rural male 
students are interested most in literary and aesthetic, and least in the household 
areas respectively. Clearly, literary stimulation of the urban zone seems to 
play a vital role in tais context. The scientific and aesthetic vocations being 
quite lucrative, attract the rural male students. Household, basically being a 
vocatior. for females, does not seems to attract the male abolescents. However, 
the femzles of both the zones like the scientific vocations very much. "This may 
be due to the fact that the scientific vocations command high social prestige and 
provide substantially high material gains. As the literary vocations command a 
low soc:o-economic status in the society, the urban girls have little likings for 
this arez. Like rurzl boys, interest of the rural girls for social service and 
household groups is far greater than that of the urban girls. This is most 
probablr due to joint family living and cooperative community life in the rural 
zone. In fact, the rural girls are more domesticated and they generally lend a 
helping hand to thew mothers in the household activities. “On the contrary, 
the urban girls do not want to be in kitchens and adopt household vocations. 


The zonal differences in the various educational and vocational interest 
areas may be attributed to the difference in the socio-economic conditions of the 
respective zones. 


SUGGESTIONS 


| Following are -he suggestions of the author for the education of adoles- 
cents :— 

1, Every higher secondary school must offer a wide range of optional 
subjects Հոմ have an adequate provision for the teaching of all 
educationzl groups.. The students should be given proper educational 
opportunities to offer any educational group according to their 
educationzl-vocational interests 


2. It is quie imperative for every school to appoint an advisor or a 
counsellor to counsel and advise the students about educational and 
vocational problems. ‘In the opinion of the author, this will stop 
the presen day chance, haphazard and random selection of subjects 
which have no relation with the educational-vocational interests and 
plans of the students. - 


3. Every young male and female should be trained to make his or her 
living and contribute his or her best to society. In order to 
realise this consummation, the schools must give training in the 
various arts and crafts. It is, therefore, suggested that the education 
at high school stage should be vocationalised. 


4. “Occupational information’ should be continuously supplied to the 
students aad it may be introduced as a separate subject in the high 
school curriculum 
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5. The parents should not desirably interfere with the educational-voca- 
tion il choices of the students, especially when they are not competent 
to guide them.  Misguidance is worse than ‘no guidance’. 

6. The school libraries should possess suitable books on educational- 
vocational "opportunities, information and selection. By studying 
suitible vocational literature, the students will naturally know enough 
and.will be able to choose suitable subjects and vocations for them. 

7. Eduzation should not only follow but also develop the interests of the 
ado.escents, by providing healthy environment in the educational 
institutions. l 

8. Las but not the least, there is a great need for establishing parent- 
teacher associations for the development of better understanding of 
children. This will essentially help to control the’ behaviour of the 
stucents and direct their exhuberant energy towards fruitful 

_chaanels, 


Neglect Df these suggestions in the opinion of the author, is very likely 
to lead the students to perennial frustration and consequent unhappiness 
both to themsrlves and to those with whom they come in contact with. 


URBANISATION—AN INTRODUCTION 


(Smt.) SupHa SAXENA 
Institute of Social Sctences, Agra University, Agra. 


SOME RELATED CONCEPTS l s 


The term ‘Urbanisation’ is intimately related with ‘Industrialisation’, 
‘Modernisation’ and 'Westernisation'. These are the indices of change in 
various aspects of society. They look synonymous, although they differ 
characteristically in meaning and content. Each of these terms has its own 
characteristics and individuality. 


Industrialisation is the occupational or professional aspect. of modern 
urbanisation. Although industrialisation, today, has become embedded with 
urbanisation, the latter is something more than mere industrialisation. It 
has many other dimensions. Industrialism, however, “relates to urban ways 
of work."!. Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee? suggested that the process of urbanisa- 
tion Is neither necessarily corelated to industrialisation, nor.are both processes 
actually synonymous. The concept of cities or. urban places, or places 
not - characterised purely by rurality, existed even before, the advent of 
the Industria] Revolution. It may be true that with the advent of 
industrialisation, the pace of urbanisation has been faster, yet the basic 
thing cannot be ignored. that the two terms have entirely different 
connotations, independent of each ‘other. Broadly speaking, while 
urbanisation refers to the transformation of the total way of life of a 
particular community or -people living in a locale. called as an ‘urban 
place’, industrialisation process signifies the change in the mode of work 
in the economic sector of the community only. As a concomitant factor, 
industralisation. may affect the whole life of the community, but it is not 
quite necessary; certain segments of the Community’s life may remain 
totally unaffected. Moreover, when we refer to the term urbanisation, 
we speak of a concentrated body or bulk of population, while in our 
reference to industrialisation we refer to the techniques of work, the 


instruments of production, the scale and the size of the enterprises of the people 
to sustain their life., 


‘Modernisation’ indicates the technological advancements, its application 
in day-to-day life and an adjustment of people with new inventions and ideas. 


1 Anderson, Nels: Our Industrial Urban Civilization (ed. Ishwaran, K.): Asia Publishing 


House; 1964, p. 8. 


2 See for details, Mukerjee, R. K.: Social Ecology, Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., pp. 
102-104. & CN ३ ե. EA 
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Mechanisatior. is related to the modernisation of techniques, thus saving the 
human labour. The modern societies thus, are very much used to mechanisa- 
_ tion due to advancement of science and technology. But modernisation 

is also indicat ve~of the progressive and advanced ideas and thoughts, feelings 
and conceptions; behaviour pattern and actions—a change in traditional living. 
Modernisation, though goes mostly with urbanisation, may occur in non: 
urban places as well. American villages, for example are modernised as 
compared witk many Indian cities. Generally, modernisation and urbanisation 
go together hut they may differ in their field and application, and also in 
their implications in various places. NE 


*Westernisation' is a much controversial concept. It involves the cultural 
elements and ideology borrowed from the western, countries. Adaptation 
to the western. ways is termed as westernisation. In the Indian context it 
refers to the "vays of life and work and ideology borrowed distinctively 
from the Eurcpean and American countries. Sometimes it is confused with 
urbanisation cnly because the occidental part of the globe is far more 
urbanized thzn the oriental. So, the western countries became an ideal or 
model of urbarisation. Though the advent of urbanisation in India has been 
generally accompanied with westernisation,. it is nota necessary element of 
urbanisation, whereas modernisation is usually so. This may be evident in 
the urban plazes in India where the bulk of inhabitants haye not adopted 
the western ways of living and ideology; and  traditionality in respect of 
family, caste, ctc. is as evident as even before. 


In fact, industrialisation, westernisation and modernisation are usually 
taken as the necessary elements of urbanisation. They may, however, occur 
in varying deg-ees. Sometimes urbanisation may be accompanied by intensive 
industrialisation, while at other times. it may lag behind. England may be 
taken asan example of the former type and India for the latter. 


Urbanisa-ion has become an universal phenomenon, though it has never 
. been, uniform and has undergone tremendous changes with the changing 
culture, philoscphy of life etc. in different societies and regions of the world in 
various periods of history of mankind and civilisation. In this connection 
it is illuminating to note the remarks of Raymond Pearl suggesting that 
urbanisation is “one of the many quaint ways in which mankind is coming to 
resemble more and more clearly the termites in modes of life and. social 
philosophy.” 3 ; eT 
Fhe studr of urbanisation is the study of urban locale and complex, its . 

growth and development, its characteristics and influences. Urban is entirely 
different from ural in character and structure. The physical embodiment of 
‘Rural’ is, Villaze, and of ‘Urban’ it is ‘Town’, ‘City’, ‘Great city’ ‘Super-city’, 
‘Metropolis’, *Magalapolis and *Ecumenopolis'—a world wide city. 

3 Quoted by Gaurye, (Dr.) G.S.:' Cities of India, in Soctological Bulletin, March 1953. 

Also see, YOJNA, Sept., 13, 1964. p. 12. 


` 
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These differ extensively on the basis of the extent of population, civic 
amenities, psychological attributes and attitudes etc. Town is the smallest 
urban community which represents greater impact of rural character. Urban 
places with extensive rural panorama are termed as ‘Rurban’. Cities are the 
most widespread and common features of urban locales... Urban place is commonly 
understood through cities. Cities may be classified as ‘City’ with a popu- 
lation of 50,000 to 100,000; ‘Great city’ having a population of 100,000 and 
over; a city with a-population of more than 3 lacs of people is termed by Dr." 
Ghurye as ‘Super-city’. A place with a million mark population is ‘Metropolis’. 
‘Magalapolis’ is the most extensive and intensive form of urban place contain- 
ing fifty million people. There are very few metropolitan centres in India, and 
only one in Uttar Pradesh (according to estimates) viz. Kanpur. 

The bigger urban centres exert their influence on the adjoining folk 
communities. The villages of periphery of cities have town-like appearance. 
Whereas most of the towns in India give a village-like look. Unless the 
villages are isolated and remotely inhabitéd from the urban centre, the differ- 
ence between the outer or peripheral, part of the town and adjoining villages 
is difficult to Be identified. "Villages in hilly areas of India, tribal settlements 
of Madhya Pradesh or villages of Rajasthan may be taken to be the typical 
examples of ruralareas. But the villages along the highways, adjoining capital 
eities or in proximity with the industrial centres, have town-like characteristics. 


^.Sorokin and Zimmerman are ofthe opinion that an absolute boundary line 


showing the clear cut cleavage between the ruraland the urban community 
cannot be madet. As far as settlement factor is concerned “the city and the 
country may be regarded as two poles in reference. to one or the other of which 
all human settlements tend to arrange themselves."5 The former settlements are 
huge, widespread, complicated and marked with artificial panorama, whereas the 
villages are small, conservative, natural, having predominance of inter-personal 
relationships, satisfying the primary needs of man—food, shelter, gregariousness 
etc. Both these poles, as suggested above, differ in physical structure and 
social characteristics. They may be taken as ideal polar ends and the settlements 
tend to grow between these two ends; and there are situations commonly 
present, particularly in India, when finer distinctions are difficult to make. 

Redfield has defined the folk communities as “small, isolated, non-literate 
and homogeneous, with a strong sense of group solidarity. The ways of 
living are conventionalized into that coherent system which we call “a culture" 
Behaviour is traditional, spontaneous, uncritical, and personal; there is no legis- 
lation or habit of experiment and reflection for intellectual ends.’’f 





4 See, ‘Principles of Rural-Urba1 Sociology’ by Pitrim Sorokin and Carl C. Zimmerman 
ք. 14 (Quoted by Dudley Duncan, Otis, in ‘Community size and. the rural urban. conti- 
nuum, Cities and Society, ved. Hatt and Reiss Jr), The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1957: ք. 35. 

5 Wirth, Louis: Urbanism as a way of life. Cities and Society ք. 47. 

6 Redfield, Robert: “The folk Society", in the American Journal of Sociology ՆԱ Jan. 1947. 
p. 294. : 
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The logrally opposite characteristics, as described above, define the 
urban societies. The urban community contains a considerable number of 
population of enterprising spirit, who assemble from different corners to seek 
the market for their goods, skills and talents. Wirth remarks: “The city has 
thus historicaly been the melting-pot of races, peoples, and cultures, 
and a most fevourable breeding ground of new biological and cultural 
hybrids. It has not only tolerated: but rewarded individual differences.” 
Considering tbe structural and’ characteristical differences urban place is 
defined as a ‘relatively large, dense and permanent settlement of socially 
heterogeneous individuals"? | 


The peorle who assemble from different corners naturally differ in their 
personal traits cultural life, choice of occupation and ideals; “The city has 
more wealth tFan the countryside, skill, more erudition within its bounds, more 
initiative, mor? philanthropy, more science, more divorce, more aliens, more 
births and deaths, more accidents, more rich, more poor, more wise men aud 
more fools. I is characteristic of city life that all sort of people meet and 
mingle withou: in the least understanding one another.” The social rela- 
tionships in such a society will naturally be different than the folk community. 
As against 87019 solidarity and cohesion in folk societies, individualism and 
individuation are commonly prevalent in the urban centres. Max Weber 
has pointed out that “large number of inhabitants and density of settlement 
mean that the personal mutual acquaintanceship Between the inhabitants 
which ordinariy inheres in a neighbourhood is lacking. An urban dwel- 
ler comes in contact with different men living in different corners of the city, 
‘engaged in diferent occupations, for day-to-day necessities, without having a 
feeling of friencliness, intimacy or mutual understanding. Nels Anderson has 
named this characteristic as ‘superficiality’. According to him “The urbanized 
man remains ciented in the crowd. He is not disturbed by the coming and 
going of people, hence he is always making new acquaintances and forgeting the 
old ones: ‘trarsiency’ is one of his characteristics. Since the urbanised man 
cannot know al people, and may not wish to, he acquires the ability to move 
in the crowd w thout caring who the people are around him, and he does 
not invite their approaches; anonymity is still a third characteristic.’ Urban 
community, thus, is mainly characterised by superficiality, transiency and 
anonymity. 


Í 


U UY ` 
RBANISM RND: UKBANISATION 
There is a great deal of confusion in the use of terms ‘urbanism’ and 
‘urbanisation’. For the understanding and study of urbanisation it is impera- 


P 





7 Op. cit. p. 52. 

8 Ibid., p. 50. - 

9 Encyclopaedia o; Social Sciences, Vols. III-IV, p. 479. s 

10 Quoted by Wi th : Of. cit., p. 53. : 

11 Anderson, Nes: The Urban Community. Henry Holt and Co. Inc., New York, 1959, 
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tive to define such terms as are used in literature ina loose manner. Urba- 
nization is not urbanism, as is commonly misunderstood. Urbanism represents 
a particular way or style of life, as contrasted with the rural, agriculturally 
dominated communities, while urbanisation refers to the process whereby a 
traditionally rural-bound community, either the whole or a section, - moves էօ 
adopt a different pattern of living. In fact, the adaptation to the complex 
traits or urban characteristics, as described above, is ‘urbanism’. Beals refers 
it to the process of “the adaptation of men to urban life"? According to 
Wirth it is a way of life of urban places. He defines urbanism as “that 
complex of traits which makes up the characteristic mode of life in cities, and 
urbanisation, which denotes the development and extentions of these 
factors, are thus not exclusively found in settlements which are cities in the 
physical and demographic sense, they do, nevertheless, find their most pronounced 
expression in such areas, especially in metropolitan cities.”13 Lynch calls ‘urban 
to what Wirth termed urbanism’. However, tke term “urbanism has come to 
mean a common denominator for many contemporary social problems...... it 
refers to the unique problems found in our larger metropolitan areas;"!5 
whereas “urbanisation involves the transformation of a total society."'16 


Differences in connotation, as is evident from the above discussion, are 
found in the meaning and scope ofthe terms ‘urbanism’ and ‘urbanisation’. 
Urbanism, however, refers to those elements and factors which are internal to 


the urban or city setting only whereas urbanisation is a process of development 
and extension of these urban factors 


In the Indian context, however, the situation is typical of any other 
developing society. Here the cities with a population of onelakh or so do 
not show the typical urban characteristics as mentioned elsewhere. These no 
‘doubt exist in the most pronounced form in big cities—-supercities, metropolises 
etc. Indian cities thus, do not show the expression of these elements. In this 
context Mckim Marriott also observes that in spite of numbers, density, hetro- 
geniety, Indian cities are free from its consequencesi?, Even in the modern 


cities with big industries there need not to be the “phenomena of isolation, 
impersonalisation and secularism, "18 





12 Beals, Ralph L : Urbanism, urbanisation and acculturation in American Anthropologist, LV 
(1); 1951, Chicago. 
13 Wirth, Louis : Op cit, p. 50. 


14 Lynch, Qwen M. : Some aspects of Rural-urban continuum in India, in Anthropology on 


the March, (ed. Balaratnam), S. S. A. Publication, Book center, Madras—2, India, ք. 
4—(Reprinted). 

15 ‘Urbanism’ (an introductory note) in Social Problems : Persistent challenges, p. 1. (ed. Edward 
C. Mc Douagn and John E. Simpson), Holt; Rinehart and Winston, Inc; 1965. 

16 Raymond W. Mach and Dennis C. Mc Elorath : Urban Social differentiation; Ibid.,p. 3. 

1? Cf, Lynch, Owen M. ; Op. cit., p. 6 

18 bid. p. 7. 
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“Urbanisation is characterised by movements of people from small commu- 
nities concernel chiefly or solely with agriculture’ to other communities, gene- 
rally larger, wE»se activities are primarily centred.in Government, trade, manu- 
facture or allied interests."!? This, urbanisation process may be broadly said 
to be charactemsed by such self-evident factors as: (a) mobility of population 
from agricultuzal to non-agricultural areas, (b) concentration of a populace in 

-a new place of habitation or a place characterised by a new way of life, (c) 


. variety of professions, other than agriculture and continued mobility in these 


professions, (d) a particular mode of habitation and the non-agricultural (7. e. 
industrial, commercial etc.) pattern of economy. It may be observed that the 
degree of urbanization is not merely judged by thé percentage of total popu- 
lation living in an urban community, or number of urban places in any political 
or administrative territory, but, also by the influence which an urban place or 
community exerts on cultural, political and economic life of its own hinterland 
and abroad. “he above analysis shows that urbanization includos the deve- 
lopment of urb.n locales and urban traits. Lynch has observed that ‘urbaniza- 
tion and urban are process and fact respectively.” 


न्न 


H:story OF URBANISATION 


According to social scientists like Gibbs, Anderson, Blache, Sumner, 
urbanisation i. a new phenomenon which started after the Industrial 
Revolution. T'aough some-or the other sort of cities existed in the world 
even before tae beginning of history, the cities in their modern form 
have grown only after 1800 a. p. But, it is a common saying that 
cities are as olc as civilization. In fact, *there is more than a mere verbal 
connection beween the words ‘city’ and ‘civilisation’. The two have. 
emerged togetker with the city furnishing the structural framework through 
which civilisation functions.”2! So, cities, and civilisation began its history 
since the settlements of nomadic people with consideration of availability of 
food and protection. Gallion is of the opinion: “When Paleolithic man moved 
from his cave ոլ the shelters he constructed of boughs and leaves, he was 
making the firt step toward urbanisation. Then Neolithic man cultivated 
plants, ‘domesmcated animals, and introduced.agriculture. He created posses- 
sions in the fom of crops, animals and tools, dnd possessions bred rivalry, 

hich in turn srought the need for: protection. Families collected into friendly 
groups and formed villages in which the ‘agrarian population enjoyed the 
advantages of mutual protection. The villages were located on sites offering 
the natural protection of elevated terrain, islands, peninsulas, or they were 
surrounded witn barricades and moats. One of the earliest known villages was 
built upon piles in a Swiss lake....Man was a gregarious being. He sought 
the companionship of his fellowmen and devised group entertainment and 


19 Encyclopaedia «f Social Sciences, Vol. XV, p. 1: 
20 Op. cit. p. 4 
21 Erickson, Gordon E: Urban Behaviour, The MacMillan Co., New York, 1954, pp. 30-31. 
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sports. The stronghold of the village became an appropriate sanctuary for the 
altar of his deity. It provided a place for worship, a meeting place for 
assembly, and a centre for trade. The environment became popular, and 
urbanisation had  begun."? From time immemorial the needs like’ food, 
clothing, shelter, protection. gregariousness, comfortable living etc. have inspired . 
the people to settled living and establishment of cities. The first great cities 
flowered in the fourth millenium 8.0. in countries that are now Pakistan, Iraq, 
Egypt and India. The details of these cities are not available in history; only 
the archaeological excavations bear witness to their existence, glory, plarining 
and advancement. According to the studies based upon such excavations it 
is said that Mohan-jo-Daro was the most planned ahd developed city which 
flourished about 5,000 years ago (nearly 3,000 years B.c.). “In this flourishing 
city there was also a huge public bath which in excellence and solidity of 
construction cannot be improved upon by any modern. builder, and which 
provided a social centre, as in Rome in later times.?23 The ancient builder 
had dexterity,’ precision, craftsmanship and imagination. "Early civilisations 
fourished and spread along the fertile lands, of perennial rivers viz 
Ganga and Yamuna in India, Nilein Egypt, Tigris-Euphrates (Djala-Farahat) 
in Iran, Hwang Ho in China. - Harrappa, Varanasi, Thebes, Memphis, Susa 
are some of the oldest cities of the world. The cities of Mesopotamia, China, 
Assyria etc. are also prehistoric and ancient but they are little explored and 
their accounts are sketchy and insufficient. | 


* According to.histnrical records the emergence of cities in Egypt, Greece 
and Rome preceeds tl:e dawn of ancient history. Babylon under ‘Hammurabr 
was magnificient city state of Western Asia. 


` 


Egyptian towns were built in the third millennium 8. c. at the orders 
of Pharaoh to whom the people were dedicated. The pyramids and tombs 
-were built of- Fuge stones. However, the barracks of the slaves and artisans 
were built of sun-dried bricks. “Concurrent with the Pyramid period of 
Egynt permanent towns of burned brick were built along the Indus valley.’’?4 
The knowledge of town building, masonary work, planning, sanitation and 
designing seems to be more elaborate and developed in the towns of the Indus 
valley, , Hug? temple-cities with tombs, colossal temple plazas etc.. were also built 
along the banks of river Nile. The famous city states օք Rome.and the lost 
city of Troy in Greece are the testimony of urban pattérn which existed in the 
past.. These cities, however, were not the cities of ‘people’, rather they were 
the landmarks of the luxury, autocracy, exploitation "by the kings, nobility 
and religious psychopomps and miseries of the slaves and common people. 


22 Gallion. Arthur B. and Eisner, Simon : The Urban Pattern, city planning and design; D. Van 

Nostrand Co. Inc. 1963, p. 3 EE 
23 Mukerjee, (Dr.) R.K.: Social- Ecology, Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd., p. 94 
24 Gallion, Arthur B. & Eisner, Simon: Op. cit; p. 6 
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After the downfall of the Sumerian, Indo-Gangetic, Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman civilizations many of these magnificient cities got buried under the 
earth; quite a few survived the cruelties of nature and. history. The cities in 
the medieval period grew mostly as capital and commercial centres. Athens, 
Syracuse, Alezandria were the great cities of more than one lakh population 
which flourished in the West from the 5th to the llth centuries A. n. After 
the fall of the Roman Empire, Europe entered the period of disintegration and 
political decentralization; it happened in the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Only Constantinople and Rome managed to maintain their leading 
position. Baghadad overshadowed the glamour of Rome and Constantinople. 
Damascus anc Cairo were the big rivals in the middle east. About 1600; 
Paris had become the leading cultural and political arena of Europe which 


was bypassed and overtaken by London in England before the end of the 
17th century. | | 


t 


London came into prominence after the Industrial Revolution. The 
commercial and industrial revolutions which started in the 15th century took 
three centuries. It spread all over Europe and lasted till the 18th century. 
After these revolutions significant changes in the political organisation, social 
relationships aad production system took place in the West, which transformed 
the European society totally. After these revolutions the commercial relations 
had been established beyond the municipal and territorial limits. It was 
intimately connected with trans-oceanic navigation; discovery of America took 
place with the development of enterprising spirit in the people. 


Till 1800 a. p. cities were unevenly distributed over the earth in isolated 
patches, and there was very little contact or communication between them, as 
the media of communication, physical and ideational viz. means of transport 
like power driven trains and cars, aeroplanes, ships, and radio, wireless, tele- 
phone etc. had not developed. The technological developments in transpor- 
tation and communication which virtually marked a new epoch in human 
history accentuated the role of cities and led to their enormous growth. 


Naturallz, during and immediately after the industrial revolution, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the growth of cities was rapid. It was, 
however, slow when compared with the rate of urbanisation during the 
nineteenth certury, and much slower than the twentieth century city growth. 
The numericai strength of cities was very little. The expansion and growth 
of cities in themselves was also thin and meager. The population of Roman 
cities reached at the most to the limits of modern super-cities; Athens, Syracuse, 
Alexandria, Rome, Constantinople contained people from 100,000 to 800,000 
but could not touch the million mark, which is the usual feature of nineteenth 
century. “London passed the million mark in 1802; Paris m 1850; New York, 
about 1870; Vienna in 1878; Berlin in 1880; Tokyo, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
about 1890; Calcutta in 1900 and Buenos Aires, about 1906. To-day there 


f, 
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are forty-four such cities in the world."?5 Nineteenth century brought 
revolutionary changes in every sphere of life. These metropolitan cities now, 
are the workshops of civilized world. 

MODERN CITIES : FACTORS OF GROWTH AND FUNCTIONS 
Modern cities are the initiating and controlling centres of the world, while 
the ancient cities thrived merely on the exploitation of their hinterland; isola- 
tion from the rest of the world was the chief characteristic of ancient cities. 


Today, the cities differ considerably from ancient towns and cities in lay- 
out, site, functions and numerical strength of the inhabitants. Modern social 
scientists, in fact, hesitate in accepting the ancient cities as ‘urban’. Jack P. 
Gibbs comments: “The earliest urban centres are called ‘cities’ mainly by 
courtesy of the archeologists, for they had at the maximum only a few thousand 
inhabitants and would, be barely classed as town today. Even the later and 
largest cities of ancient world—Memphis, Thebes, Babylon, Athens, Carthage, 
Rome—did not include more than a minute proportion of the total population 
inhibiting the region that supported them. They were mere urban islands in 
a vast sea of rurality."?9 In fact these appeared as ‘urban islands’ due to strict 
isolation and lack of inter-communication; people of one city did not know 
anything about other cities except - through the accounts of travellers. These 
isolated patches of cities in any vast territory have an apparent contrast from 
. modern urbanisation where the people are no longer separated from each other 
by either unaccessible heights or unconquered terrain. Cities, now-a-days are 
very well connected with railroad lines. Many cities have commercial supre- 
macy due to convergence of several communication bases. Comparing the old 
wall cities with the modern freely accessible towns Anderson remarks : 
“whereas the wall is a symbol of self-isolation, the road is a symbol of access and 
mobility....The city itself had no interest in building routes or vending goods 
in the hinterland... The policy or tradition of sel&containment was probably not 
due to the wall, although it was more prorounced in the cities with walls. 
Cities were willing to exploit their rural hinterlands, but not in expanding 
outward toward the hinterland."?7 | 


| The design of ancient cities differed from that of the modern cities. 
Ancient cities flourished within high boundary walls, hence the question of 
horizontal expansion of settlement and commercial or economic growth did 
not arise. The importance of boundary walls in city plan existed upto llth 
century tillthe emergence of guild system, when the transfer of power took 
place from castles to tradesmen. Modern cities on the other hand, possess 
all possibilities and potentialities for horizontal as well as vertical expansion. 
The population now arranges and re-arranges itself by céntripetal and centri- 


25 See Erickson's : Urban behaviour, Of. cit. p. 39 


26 Urban Research Methods, D. Von Nostrand Company Inc., Princeton, N. J. 1961, p. xi 
27 Anderson, Nels : Our Industrial Urban Civilization, Op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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fugal forces skmultaneously; normally it happens that the modern cities grow 
terribly beyond the plan and design 


The con ideratións for the selection of site for the city are aso different 
between the encientand the modern. The defence mechanism was the prime 
consideration m the selection of site in the ancient days. These were mostly 
located on river banks or hill tops, as is the case with Indian cities which were 
mostly locatec on the river banks, or with Italian cities which flourished on 
hill top e.g ‘Siena’, ‘Pistoria’ and ‘Viterbo’. The physical structure of 
defensive city was pre-determined by a’ geometric plan. Now, these considera- 
tions have become obsolete. 


In ancieat times least importance was given to commercial facilities in 
the selection o” the city site; it was justa coincidence that the cities situated 
on the river kanks and sea shores turned into commercial centres. Whereas, 
the considerat ons for selecting city site in modern era are accessibility, availa- 
bility of land and prospects of industrial and commercial development 
Ancient cities continuel to maintain isolation, till the industrial revolution 
changed the ccmmercial and political policy and need for market was felt. 


Nels Andsrson does not include the cities of ancient world in narrating 
the urban histcry, due to their low population concentration. He observes: 
“Cities have alvays been recognised as mass societies. By present standard 
most ancient cities were small, but for necessary reasons they were compact, ever 
giving the impression of mass. There were never more than two or three 
“business streets. usually narrow streets and always packed with people.'^?5 


Most of tte ancient cities were created bv kings and emperors as monu- 
ments and test mony to their power and glory; they did not, however, function 
as service centres, Generally, with the downfall of the ruling dynasty, these 
cities would perish and more often. than not, disappear. Blache observed that 
“the word ‘city’ could hardly be applied to haphazard agglomerations created 
at the commar:d of a chieftain, which, when deserted, resemble a hill abondon- 
ed by white-amis. But it is the city which prevails in recently settled regions 
like America ar d Australia,’’2® ա. š 


The mobiity which is the characteristic feature of modern cities did not 
exist in ancient cities. Anderson observes: “Residential mobility was hardly 
possible and occupational mobility was hardly imagined. There was the anony- 
mous impersonzl crowd at the urban centre, but most residents belonged to 
their sets and cEcles as ifin a village."3? Mobility has contributed a great deal 
to the growth o ` modern industrial urban. centres. The growth of cities since the 


28 Op. cit, p. 15. - 

29 Blache, Vida. De la: Principles of Human Geography, (translated by Binghan, M.T); 
Constable Publishers, London, 1956, p. 471. | 

30 Anderson, Nes: Of. cit, p. 14. 
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beginning™f the 19th century in western Europe, and United States of America 
in particular can be attributed to scientific discoveries and mechanical inventions 
which facilitated the development of big industries and gave an impetus to the 
physical and social mobility of people, thus giving birth to huge urban and 
industrial centres in the various parts of the world... . 
The environmental factors no doubt played an important role in the growth 
and development of early urban places. Climate favourable for agriculture so 
as to feed the population engaged in non-agriculture pursuits, was the elementary 
condition for city growth. The mechanisation of farming and other scientific 
discoveries in agriculture science have changed this perspective. Environmental 
dominance has been challenged by the technological advancement. Modern 
urbanisation is a product of both the environmental and technological factors. 


These may be présented ‘as following :— Ս 


(I) Environmental Factors | (2) Technological Factors 
(i) Climate ե (i) Physical ' 
(a) favourable for agricultural ` (a) steam and power, 
productivity etc; .' (b) electricity,. | 
` (b) favourable for living. » 2 (c) automobile and power 
l transport. 
(ii) Site : ' (d) sanitation 
(a) ocean head | 2 
(b) rivec bank, | (i) Ideational 
(c) confluence of rivers, (a) media of mass comm- 
(d) hill tops and mountain foot, unication, 
^' (ii) Availability >., ` (b) clubs. 
Բ c, (a) of water, | 
(b) food, 


(c) minerals. 

In the mordern era cities grow not only due to favourable site and hinter- 
land: but also due to the functional qualification which emerged after the indust- 
` rial and technological developments. In this connection Davis has said, “Cities 
are functional, not accidental developments, for they appear only where: they 


perform useful services, and they grow only in response to demands of their 
tributary areas."'3! 


Thus it may be inferred that the factors responsible for the development 
and growth of cities and also for the dominance of cities in the present econo- 
mic structure are transportation facilities, communication channels, availability 
of educational and recreational. avenues, industrial, commercial and ` financial 


31 Davis, D.H. : The Earth and Man, Macmillan Co., New York, 1957, p. 558. 
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activities; existence of professional occupational organisations, and a net work 
of propaganda and publicity agencies. Wirth observed that “the dominance of 
the city, especially of the great. city, may, be regarded as a consequence of 
concentration n cities of industrial and commercial, financial and administra- 
tive facilities and activities, transportation and communication lines, and cultural 
and recreational equipment such as press, radio stations, theatres, libraries, 
museums, corcert halls, operas, hospitals, higher educational institutions, 
research and publishing centres, professional organisations and religious and 
welfare Institutions. This situation in fact has emerged after tremendous 
scientific and tzchnological developments. With the fast speed of change and 
the corresponcing changes in outlook, the criteria of measurement of places as 
‘Urban’ are fa:t changing. The growth of magalapolis, swallowing the entire 
rural panorama, has changed the concept of cities today. The demands over 
a place to justify itself as an urban place have increased tremencously, so much 
so that once a <oreign visitor described Delhi, the capital of India, as a big village 
because it lacked a zoo, a big museum and a library at that time. 


URBANISATION : A WIDER PERSPECTIVE | 


“Urbanization is not an isolated culture trait but is a function ofthe total 
economy, its rapid growth indicates that fundamental changes are occuring at a 
rate sufficient to transform these pre-industrial societies within a few decades."32 
Urbanisation Eas a positive relationship with industrialisation and negative 
relation with zgricultural density. High agricultural density indicates the lack 
of modernisaticn in agriculture which ultimately results into low percentage of 
urban populat:on. In United States, where agriculture is higaly mechanised 
and modernised, only 36% of the total population is classed as rural. Much of 
the 36% of the population classed as rural is also directly tied to urban 
agglomeration By 1950 the rural farm population had declined to 15:5 per 
cent of the tctal population.’ Japan, the highly industrialized country of 
the east has orly 37 per cent population dependent on agriculture and there is 
possibility of it decrease to a bare 23:7 per centin a very short period, In 
contrast to the:e figures, India has nearly 70 per cent population solely depend- 
ing on agricu.-ture.?9 


Urbanisétion is a world wide phenomenon and the least urbanised places 
or highly agricultural countries also have considerable number of cities and even 
big cities, the Lact which is supported by the following figures :* 


32 Op. cit., p. 58. f I 

33 Davis, King:ley and Golden, Hilda Hertz: Urbanisation and the development of 
preindustrial areas’, in Cities and Society, p. 126. 

34 Bogue, Donald J: Urbanism in the United States, 1950; Cities and Societies, ք. 83. 

35 Aaj Ka Japar, External Affairs Ministry, Japan, 1964, p. 35. 

36 See, India 1963, Publication Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Gover nt »f India, P 201. 

37 Davis, K. ani Golden, Hilda Hertz : Op. cit., p. 124. 
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TABLE | 
Per cent of active -© Number of Number of 
males in Agriculture ." countries cities ' 

0—29 | 22 . | 286 
` 80—49 ` M. 148 
50--69 33 287 

463 

70 plus 86 | 176 ae 
Total : 155 . 897 





(Note :— These figures are of 1950). 


From the above figures it may be observed that countries having more 
than 50 per cent agricultural population possess 463 cities out of a total of 897 
cities. So, it may not be inferred that highly agrarian countries are devoid of 
big cities or untouched by the sway of urbanisation, but, the pattern and rate of 
development differ. accordingly. For example, the urbanisation of America 
Europe and India differ substantially from each other in the rate of growth 
. pattern and content | | ; 


“American cities differ from European and oriental cities in many respects. 
One of the most remarkable contrasts is that their ages vary so greatly. 
European and oriental urban areas have taken many centuries, often thousand 
of years, to reach their present form. American cities, on the other hand, grew 
from a primarily ag-icultural type of living to complex urban phenomenon in 
the brief span of little more than one hundred years. Some of the roots of our 
present urban planning problems may be found in this rapid transformation. 
. Another source is doubtless the continuing growth of these urban centres.’ 
The cause of fast urban growth of America is that it was developed entirely as 
an outlying province of England and Europe in the periods of modern capita- 
lism. Thus, in the early stages of American history, the urban centres played 
an overwhelming role culturally. Lampared has pointed out that “from the 
very early times the United States had an essentially urban civilisation,"*? ‘The 
discovery of America opened vast avenues of exploitation and expansion of the 
colonies of the European nations. Each and every discovery and innovation in 


Ma 


38 Gerald, Breese and Dorothy, Whitman E. : An approach to Urban planning (ed.) Princeton 


University Press, N. J. 1953; p. 3 

39 Lampard, Eric: Urban-Rural conflicts in United States, 1870-1920: “An ecological per- 
spective on industrialisation," a paper read at the University of Michigan, May 1959 
(Mimiographed), Quoted by Hoselitz, Bert F., India's Urban Future; p. 159. 
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the main lard of Europe influenced the industrial and commercial activities in 
America. The already existing urban ways of life were imported on the 
American land. Commenting over the pattern of urbanisation of the new 
world, Davis and Hilda Hertz have said that “the urbanism of Europe was 
directly tranrplanted to these new areas, so that they became highly urbanised 
without acquiring overall dense populations. They were not hampered by the 
necessity of & slow evolution from densely settled, peasant - agrarianism to 
modern industrialism. "40 


The urbanisation of Europe is conservative in comparision with America, 
Australia, Canada and Japan. European urbanisation has a long rooted 
historical past whereas the American, Australian and Canadiar cities have been 
borrowed ini-ially in their design, patterning, characteristics and traits from the 
European countries, specially England, France and Germany. Urban history 
of Japan alsc dates back to a fairly remote past, although the impetus for, 
growth to Japanese cities was given by war and post-war reconstruction and 
development At present there are six big cities in Japan with huge population 
viz. Tokyo, 10,169,0C0; Osaka, 3,108,000; Nagoya, 1,659,000; Yokohama, 
1,464,000; Kyoto, 1,299,000; Kobe, 1,151,000. Tokyo is one of the biggest 
cities in the world. European urban development and manifestations were 
tremendously influenced by the industrial revolution which played an important 
role in accelerating the rate of European urbanisation. Industrial revolution 
mobilized the entire set of population; a large scale city-ward migration was 
recorded dur.ng the period, which was absorbed in the new emerging industries. 
A similar migration in India has adverse causes and effects. In India city-ward 
migration dic not occur due to modernisation in agriculture but mainly due to 
heavy pressure of population on land, and in spite of heavy consumption of such 

flow. of population in industries, due to lack of automation and rationalization 
in Indian incustries, it gave rise to the problems of unemployment, housing, 
crime and de inquency, alcoholism, prostitution etc 


Indian urbanisation is supposed to be older than Europe.. Sir John 
Marshall is of the opinion that Indian cities and civilisation is pre-historic. He 
says that “the Indus valley finds take back our knowledge of Indian civilization 
some 3,000 y2ars earlier, and have established the fact that in the 3rd millen- 
nium B.c. anleven before that, the peoples of the Punjab and Sindh were 
living in well-built cities and in possession of a relatively matured culture with 
a high standard of art and craftsmanship, and a developed system of picto- 
graphic writmg.’’4? Describing the layout, design and pattern of ancient cities 
he remarked -hat ‘from the layout and construction of the cities of ‘the Indus 
valley civilisetion it is clear that these were busy urban commercial centres 


40 Op. cit. p. -23. 

41 Aaj Ka Japan, Op. cit. p. 11. 

42 Quoted by Gokhale, E.G., in Ancient India: History and , Culture, Asia Publishing House; ^ 
1959 p. 1Հ. 
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with commercial contacts not only ovér a wide area in this country but also 
with maritime Egypt.’ Unfortunately Indian literature regarding the subject 
is insufficient for a systematic narration, The epics and Puranas, etc. tell the 
‘story of very old or assumed civilisation and culture in India, but it is difficult. 
to extract fact from myth. Blache, in this context, comments, “The mythical 
halo surrounding their genesis (ritual, eponymous hero, etc.) is merely an 
expression of the admiration which they have aroused among men.” Some- 
time the description in the epics and Puranas coincides with some of the 
existing places. Archaeological excavations have also located many of the 
burried capitals and trading centres so vividly described in the ancient 
literature 


In Uttar Pradesh itself, excavations of Laxman Tila at Lucknow, known 
as Laxman Puri in ancient literature, Sarnath near Varanasi, Kaushambi 
near Allahabad, places near Mathura, Hastinapur, Deoria, Bhita etc. brought to 
light the landmarks of past glory 


“Writings and records of the foreign travellers and historians, who visited 
India in the ancient period viz. Megasthenese, Huen Tsang, Fahien, Iban-i- 
Batute, give authentic accounts of the cities which existed at the time of their 
visit, յ 


Megasthenese visited India during the reign of Chandragupta Maurya. 
He has given an elaborate description of the magnificence of the then existing 
cities, particularly Pataliputra (now Patna), the capital of the empire. The 
civic administration, layout, community life etc. have been acclaimed by the 
traveller-historian. He writes about the inhabitants: “they are also found to 
be well-skilled in the arts, as might be expected of men who inhale a pure air 
and drink the very finest water. And. while the soil bears on its surface all 
kinds of fruits which are known to cultivation, it has also underground nume- 
rous veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much gold and silver, and copper 
and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and other metals, which are em- 
ployed in making articles of use and ornaments, as well as the implements and 
accountrements of war,” The account given by Megasthenese is important as 
it shows that the Indian towns and cities or urban centres of the pre-industrial 
age possessed all the essential elements which were necessary for town growth. 
In fact all the necessary elements which should be considered in judging a 
place as urban did exist in India, e.g., 

(iù Food surplus, necessary to support the urban population. 

(i! Administration to be carried on through well organised bodies. 


նռ) Existence of mineral ores in a sufficient quantity. 





43 Op. cit., p. 15. 
44 Of, cit., ք. 471. 
48 See, Gokhale, B. G.: Of. cit, p. 38. ' 
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(iv) An effective government to look after law and order, trade and 

commerce. լ | 

(v) Highly developed culture and civilisation exerting influence all 

around. 


All these Factors were present during the time of the visits o7 these travellers. 
In the times of Samraat Asoka, the country had started exerting cultural influ- 
ence even abroad. During his reign Indian Culture and religion-Budhism, held 
sway over Chiaa, Ceylon, Malaya, Burma, Java, Sumatra anc large parts of 
Central Asia. The ancient educational centres were known aL over the world; 
Nalanda was a famous education centre of international repute. Big temples, 
University centres, capitals, ports etc. served as a nucleaus for cities, most of 
which exist even today. Pataliputra (Patna), Gaya, Varanasi, "Takshila 
Ujjain, Mathura, Avantipur Kaushambi, Vidisha (Bhilsa, near Sanchi) were 
the great city centres in ancient India. 


After a long period of disturbances and disintegration of zhe country into 
smaller states, the Mughal dynasty came into existence, and the cities like Agra, 
Delhi, Allahabad (Ilahabas was the name given by Akbar) etc. continued to 
flourish in ths period. The new towns like Fatehpur-Sikr, which was an 
important urban settlement in those days have become insignificant and small 
for geographical and administrative reasons. Although prior to the British rule 
the present cities of Jhansi, Rampur, Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad etc. were 
flourishing cits but due to the commercial and industrial needs of the British 
traders, military camps, development of transportation and establishment of 
administrative head-quarters by the British rulers, the cities in their present 
form have come into existence. Thus, it may be seen that the cities of India, 
and those of Uttar Pradesh as well, are of antiquity. Banaras (Varanasi) is said 
to be the oldest city of the world. Brush has correctly remarked that “India has 
along traditicn of urbanisation, and an understanding of present-day cities 
must ԵՇ basec upon historical geography." 36 | ` 


An has zlready been stressed, industrialisation is a recent phenomenon in 
India, Consequently, ‘modern urbanisation’ has also lagged behind in compa- 
rison with Europe ոմ" America. Bert Ի. Hoselitz also found that “rapid urban 
growth is a re.atively new:phenomenon in India.- Upto the end of first world 
war some uroan growth took place, but neither the proportion ofthe total 
population in urban places nor the rate of increase of urban population itself 
was startling. With the decade 1921 to 1931, urbanisation became a noticeable 
phenomenon m India, and the rate of urban growth has accelerated with each 
decade since nen, Thus it may be concluded that the characteristic feature 
of Indian urbaaization is that the emergence of new cities is negligible even after 


46 Brush, John E : ‘The morphology of Indian cities’, India’s Urban Future, “ed. Roy Turner), 
Oxford University Press, 1962, p. 57. 


47 “The role of urbanization in economic development : some international comparisions’, 
India’s Urban. Future. ք. 157. 
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industrial and other technological changes. It 15 aremarkable fact that very few 
new citizs or towns 02 significant importance have come up in such a dramatic way 
as the cities had grown in Europe and America. Inthe western countries the 
number of cities, and the growth of individual cities showed dynamic and 
tremendous rise with the establishment of industries in various regions. In India, 


few existing urban centres have flourished and many have also exhibited 
decaying tendency. 


In this context interesting comparisions may also be made between the 
cities o” Africa, Siberia, Brazil and westren China. Cities in Africa are of very 
recent origin. Much of tlie development of African cities, except the Egyptian 
ones, has been due ro the Western settlers. The African continent, for a major 
period in history, kas remained a dark continent. Not much is known about 
its past. In fact the white settlers have been cruel enough to destory the 
indigenous culture. There are tribal settlements as well as palatial buildings 
existing in the conurries recently liberated from foreign yoke. Indian cities, on the 
other hand are ind.genous. Lynch, in his article ‘Some aspects of Rural-Urban 
continuum in India’ asserts that in Africa “Cities are by and large wholesale 


importations from :he West and are not indigenous as are many of the cities in 
India,’?48 


Development of Siberia and western portion of China is a politico-histori- 
cal event. Siberia has developed by the labour of Russian political prisoners 
exiled in Siberia. Political considerations, defence, exploitation of minerals 
etc. have been responsible for the tremendous development of this portion of the 
USSR in the post-revolution period. Similarly the western region of China 
has been developed, mostly through regimentation and forced labour enforced 
by the Chinese totalitarian rulers. Urban centres have developed rapidly in 
these regions in the very recent past. The case of Brazil, Maxico and 
other countries of SouthAmerica is little different from these areas mentioned 
above or the courtries of recent development viz. Canada, Australia etc. 
South America agzin has not been adequately explored. Ramnants of ancient 
Hindu culture and civilisation extensively found in various parts of South 
America bear testimony to an ancient civilisation existing in the region.?? 
Hence it is expected that the cities must have existed in this part of the world, 
only that the facts are still shrouded in mystery. The Euro-American writers 
have scarcely taken into consideration the fact that civilisation had flourished 
in Asia, Africa, South America etc. when Europe was still passing through the 
barbarous and dark ages. Mostly, while discussing questions like urbanisation, the 
Roman and Greek civilisations are taken to be the starting and focal points, This 
is an erroneous viewpoint which needs correction and revision. Indian cities 
and civilisation, as has already been stressed elsewhere, are older than the stretches 
of history. Due to its antiquity it differs from Euro-American urbanisation and 
civilisation. “The experience of urban growth in countries like the United 





48 Op. cit., p. 5 I i 
49 Cf. Ghaman Lal, Diwan: The Hindu America: Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan. 
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States, Canada or Australia is relevant if comparisons are made with Siberia or 
Brazil, or perhaps evén the western portion of China, but not if our concern is 
with India, a ccuntry which in its main outlines has maintained a fairly stable 
settlement pattern for hundreds and even thousands of years. Moreover, unlike 
the American scciety, which fundamentally is a modern society, Indian society 


‘ has roots which go back deep into its past. Though Harappa and Mohan-jo- 


- 


Daro are irrevocably gone, we should not forget that Banaras was principal 
urban centre in the time of Buddha; that Patna, a state capital in modern 
India, is locatec onthe site of Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha empire; and 
that Delhi, the national capital of India, was once Indraprastha, one of the 
legendary capitals of Mahabharata,''59 


i 
CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions may, kowever, be drawn on the basis of the above 
discussion : 


(a) Although the history of modern urbanisation embedded with indust- 
rial culture beg ns around 1800 A.D., the cities, no doubt, existed before the 
industrial revolution and even before the dawn of History. 


(b) Though the controversy regarding the acceptance of pre-industrial 
cities as ‘urban’. particularly in countries of Europe where industrialisation has 
played a vital role in transforming the set-up of.the entire population and 
controlling the location and growth of cities has ոօէ been resolved, the 


‘study of city in history affords great avenues to understand the modern urban 


complex. 


(c) The aistory of urbaniation in’ America, Canada, Australia, major 
part of Africa, Siberia etc. begins after either the exploration of these parts by 
European-explorers or prisoner-settlers, so it is said that European urbanisation 
has been directly transplanted to these lands; consequently these have achieved 
a high degree of urban and industrial development within a very short span 
of time. 


` (d) Whe-easthe urban history of these places—America, Canada, Australia ° 
etc., may be traced from the very recent past, it will, however, be a grave 
injustice to trace the history of urbanisation in India from either the industrial 
revolution or tie colonial rule. In doing so one has to overlook the glorious 
past of India waen its trading centres had dominated the Western markets. 


(e) Itis no doubt true that the rapid growth of urbanisation in India is 
witnessed after tae second world war, but it is also an evident fact that many of 
the big cities have their antiquity which goes back to very remote. past. Parti- 
cularly in Uttar Pradesh the ancient religious cities or the Western political or 
trade centres are the foundations of the modern urban agglomerations. 


90 Hoselitz, Bert F.: Op. Cit., in India’s Urban Future (ed. Roy Turner,) p. 159. 
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(f) It is a significant fact worth consideration in India, and for that 
reason in the State of Uttar Pradesh also, that the growth of new cities due to 
the forces of Industrialisation is negligible, although power, machines and 
industries have altered the way of life all over the world. 


Thus, it can be safely concluded that urbanisation in India has different 
pattern as compared with the West, It can be termed as ‘Oriental Urbanisation’. 


ib s 
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COMMERCIAL. BANKS AND AGRICULTURAL FINANCE* | 
RAVENDRA KUMAR SINGH | 


Factors Discouracinc CoMMERGIAn BANKS So FAR 
In -he discussion on the role of commercial banks in Ruralfinance it 
will be worthwhile to begin with analyzing the factors that have so far dis- 
couraged the commercial banks from entering the field of agricultural finance 
in our country. These factors have been as follows : 


(i) The deposits raised by commercial banks have been generally short- 
term in character and, therefore, their lendings have also been required to be 
of short-term duration. Consequently, they could not be expected to meet 
the medium and long-term needs of agriculture. As pointed out by the Com- 
mittee of Direction, All India Rural Credit Survey, these banks were not 


designed to be the suppliers of medium-term and long-term, credit, agricul- 
tural or other 


(ii) Agriculture has been a backward, risky and hazardous enterprise 
and farmers’ repaying capacity has been low. Hence both these factors have 
been responsible to keep the commercial banks away from agricultural sector. 


(iii Lack of roads and communications in large parts of our rural 
areas has created operational difficulties and has checked the entry of com- 
mercial 5anks Into this field 


(iv Investment opportunity in trade and industry was very great, hence 
there was full scope for commercial banks in those spheres, and consequently 
there was no need of entering agriculture. This can be very well supported 
by the following evidence. 

TABLE 1 
Advances of Scheduled Commercial Banks to Selected Sectors 


(Percentage to total} 


1956 1961 1966 1967 
Industry ի l 321 50:8 62:7 . 64:3 
Commerze 36:5 28:6 21:4 ` ]9:4 
Financial 9:3 5*1] 53६5 : 3:5 
Agriculture | 2*0 i 3:1 2:4 zl 
Personal 6*6 6:7 4*6 i 4:2 
Government l N.A. N.A.. N.A. | 0:5 
Others |^ 8-4 ,5:6 - 5:6 6-0 


N. A.s=Not available 
(Source: Reserve Band of India Bulletin, December 1968) 


*. This paper has been prepared under the guidance of Dr. D. S. Chauhan whose 
Comments and suggestions are gratefully acknowledged. —Author 
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This sh«ws the actual extent, a declining trend in advances in agricultural 
activities and that they have been varying between 2% —3% of the total 
advances. Ir 1966 advances were Rs. 56:1 crores, which were 2-496 of their 
total investment. Out of this more than Rs. 50 crores was in plantations 
only and Rs. 4&7 crores in agriculture. The latter part had further declined 
to Rs. 4-3 croes during 1967 when the total advances to agriculture including 
plantations were 2:195 of the total advance of Rs. 2717:00 ‘crores. 


` 


It may, therefore, be observed that the commercial banks were hesitant 
to take up ag.icultural financing to any considerable degree and chose to con- 
centrate their activities only om financing of industry, trade and commerce 
which was their genuine business, And there 15 nothing unnatural about it*, 


ENTRY OF GoMMERCIAL BANKS INTO FARM FINANCE 


Factors Respon-ible for it - 


We may now discuss the developments which have inspired commercial 
banks to enter the field of agricultural finance and the factors that are mainly 
responsible fcr such entry. | 


ն) Thre has been considerable improvement in the level of rural and 
urban income- under the Five Year Plans. Moreover, the commercial banks have 
been able to mise deposits of comparatively longer duration to enable them to 
take up medium-term financing. - I 


(ii) There has been a considerable progress in the agricultural sector. 
Implementaticn of various irrigation projects, introduction of high yielding 
varieties among different crops, application of scientific methods of cultivation 
including improved seeds, chemical fertilizers and effective measures for disease 
and pest contsol, have all brought about a revolution in the operational 
techniques of agriculture. This shows a trend towards remodelling and develop- 
ing agriculture and making it comparatively less uncertain. 





* So far there had been little emphasis on banking to be used as a catalytic agent for 
encouragirg local enterprize and to develop local resources. Hence the extension of 
banking fzcilities was not stressed as one of the important factors of initiating economic 
growth. .t was, therefore, quite natural for such banks to follow the course of indus- 
trializatior which happened to concentrate in urban centres and port towns. Besides, 
the urban and industrial-cum trade oriented banking activity is further explained by 
.the low le-el of economie activity in our ruralareas, low level of monetizatio adn 
unability of agriculturists to-adopt commercial agriculture. The All India Rural 
Credit Su-vey (1951-52) concluded that the commercial banks would not be in a posi- , 
tion to gixe assistance to agriculturists, and wanted the cooperative credit structure to 
be the mam source of rural credit. The Committee on Cooperative Credit (1960) also 

. endorsed chis view point. The Informal Group on Institutional Arrangements for 
Agricultural Credit (1965) remarked: *Onecaunctlook to the commercial banks for 
providing a satisfactory system of agricultural credit, even on a purely supplementary 
and transitional basisfor any larger section of the cultivating population in Indian 
conditione." 


4 . - ~ 
- 
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(iit) Experience of Cooperatives and;of the State sector in banking and 
agricultural finance is .now helpful to: commercial banks in assessing the 
behaviour of farmers in their credit activities. "The field is no longer new. 


(iv) The establishment of Agricultural “Refinance Corporation. has not 
‘only strengthened the position of the existing agencies specialized in long-term 
financing to agricultural development but has likewise acted as a stimulating 
factor for new agericies to enter this field. | | 


(v) Recent demand of social control over banks is one of the factors 
that are responsible for quickening the pace of commercial banks’ entry: into ։ 


agricultural credit sector. š 


Operation in Farm Finance 


‘From the time thinking in our country about social control over banks 
has developed momentum, commercial banks are making efforts to enter into 
the fielc of agricultural finance.* From direct opposition to enthusiastic effort 

isa very welcome change in their attitude. They have established the Agricul- 
tural Finance Corporation with a, view to take up financing of agriculture 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 100 crores. The issued capital will be Rs. 10 
crores, and the paid up capital Rs. 5 crores initially. The objectives of the 
_ corporation are : | 


( To provide medium-term and short-term loans for seed farms. 
(ii) To provide medium-term loans for méchanising agriculture. 


(iii) To finance ‘integration of agricultural production with processing. 
(iv) To finance construction of.godowns, warehouses and storage. 


(v) To finance transportation of agricultural produce. : 
(vi) To finance regulated market construction. 
. (vi) To finance the development of poultry and fishery. 


(viii) To provide short-term loans to.companies dealing with fertilizers 
and pesticides. | 


(ix) To provide medium-term loans for minor irrigation. 


(x) To provide loans to institutions which are rendering service, to 
farmers. 


Meter 


Ք Tte law relating to Social control on banks came into force on February 1,1969. Its 
purpose is to ensure that credit flows in accordance with the objectives of planned. 
economic growth with socialistic goals. Itis meant to achieve: (a) a wider dispersal 
of bank credit, (b) to prevent its.exclusive use, Zc) to divert its flow to priority areas, 
and (d) to- make it a live instrument of development. | 
It is sought to be achieved by the reconstitution of the boards of directors of banks, 
providing for a majority representation of agriculturists, cooperators, small industrialists 
and professional men. The law provides for professionalization of. the top management 
of banks through the appointment of whole time Chairmen, revision of "branch licens- 
ing policy, change in the investment policy, and investment in priority areas, etc. 


"i 
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As notel before the actual extent to which commercial banks financed 
agriculture was, in 1967, about Rs. 57 crores. Out of this about Rs. 52 crores 
is in plantations and Rs, 4°3 crores in farm activities which are popularly 
considered. as agriculture in general. Between June 1968 and March 1969, 20 
leading commercial banks; which account for 86% of all banking activity, have 
increased the credit limits from 60 crores to 244 crores to agriculture. The 
actual increase in credit to agriculture is Rs. 33 crores. In addition to this 
many ‘banks Fave on their own introduced several new schemes to assist farmers. 
They have also readily taken up for financing certain schemes proposed by 
some, govts. like West Bengal, Bihar, Harayana and Tamil Nadu. Besides, for 
the purpose cf mobilizing deposits and widening -credit facilities commercial 
banks have expanded their branch net work. During the period 1962 to 
1967 commercial banks opened around 1800 offices in the country of which 
603 were at rural centres and 471 offices at semi-urban centres. There has 
been a bigspurt in 1968 when they have opened 675 new offices, and of these 
488 are insemi-urban and rural centres, and 364 in hitherto unbanked areas. 
In absolute terms this is quite significant and a promising start. But in rela- 
tive terms (relative to needs) itis very small. The future trend will, however; 
be more important to watch. 


Com2ETITION BETWEEN COMMERCIAL AND COOPERATIVE BANKS 


It is poula-ly contended that the entry of commercial banks into the financ- 
ing of agriculture may bring them into conflict with cooperative banks. Such 
a fear has alrzady led to the formation of a sonsulative committee of bankers 
at the nationel level consisting of representatives of both the commercial banks 
and the cooperative banks. This committee will make suggestions to avoid 
possible conflicts between the commercial banks and the cooperative banks with 
regard to financing agricultural projects in any particular area, or in general, 
and will help in establishing better understanding between them. In the light 
of this will there be a competition between cooperative banks and commercial 
banks as a result of the latter’s entry into the field? The overall answer to 
this question :s ‘no’. But weshall answer this question from the study of the 
various issues connected with it. 


(i) First, the existing structure of rural finance is : 


Government 26% 
Cooperatives 25:376 
Commercial Banks 0:695 


(Source: Reserve Bank of India, Debt and Investment Survey 1961-62) 


This shows that more than 70% of farm credit is still private credit. In 
view of its very slow growth the chance of cooperative credit to meet the 
needs of agriculture are very limited. Hence in order to institutionalize rural 
credit commercial banks must finance agriculture 


{ 


ն 
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(ii) Though commercial banks invest against security which many farmers, 
particularly small ‘ones, cannot offer, many big farmers are not able to get 
full finance from ciedit cooperatives and land development banks. There is 
enough scope to finance such persons. Besides, they can ‘operate through 
Agricultural Refinance Corporation and can invest in the forms which are safe. 


(iii) Commercial banks, because of their operational efficiency, can 
mobilise rural savirgs better than cooperatives and can increase their capacity, 
and use these fund: for financing agriculture. — ; 


(iv) A potential field for commercial banks! entry is the area of 
assured crops. Such areas are increasing in recent years in different crops 
and in parts of the country as a result of the implementation of various types ' 
‘of irrigation projec-s. Itis estimated that about 1/5 of the cultivated area is 
now under irrigation. ' The commercial banks And these areas and the areas of 
assured rainfall quite safe and convenient for their business, because of lesser un- 
certainty and consequently lesser risk involved. But such areas forming only small 
and scattered pocksts are not likely to present & serious problem of competition. ` 


` From the abcve facts it may be argued and concluded that the chances of 
the development of competition between the coaperative banks and the commer- 
cial banks are practically nil. There is, therefore, no ground and no justifica- 
tion for the fear of competition. | 


Besides, there is a check against competiuon in the long-term agricultural 
credit activities of -hese two constituents. The agricultural Refinance Corpora- 
tion will be the proper agency to coordinate this activity. Full and effective 
coordination is in -he way ensured in respect of long-term farm credit advanced 
by these two types of institutions 


Above all the National Credit Council is constituted, under the Chair- 
manship of the Finance Minister, in such a way that it will act as the supreme 
coordinating agency at the national level.* The State, the cooperative, and the 
commercial sectors of banking have been culy represented in the Council 
and their activities can be effectively coordinated with the assistance of the 
Reserve Banks’ Agricultural Credit Department and of the Agricultural Refi- 
nance Corporation. , 


RATIONALE OF NATIONALIZATION OF BANKS 


There has been a strong feeling and occasional outburst ofit in the 
section which wiskes to achieve the socialistic goals too quickly for nationali- 
zation of private banks. Fourteen major banks (with deposits over 50 crores) 


* “The Council has set broad guidelines for credit allocations to the agricultural and small 
scale industrial sectors. The Reserve Bank is entrusted with the task of implementing 
the decisions of :he Council, and it has fixed targets for individual banks in respect of 
credit expansior to priority sectors, 
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have been nationalized. There are others who hold the view that the same 
purpose could oe achieved gradually through the measures of social control 
which have been suggested and put into operation. It is worthwhile to recon- 
cile these viewooints and"to see as to which one of these views seems to be 
more correct at present as an economic policy decision. Taking the question of 
nationalizatior of private banks it may be pointed out that it was only on 
February 1, 1669, that the law relating to social control over banks came into 
force. Thus itis not possible to achieve the goals in such a short period. 
After all the implementation of these measures will take the necessary time, 
and consequerély it is too premature to take any final judgement on the results 
achieved so fzr..However, even in this short period considerable progress has 
been made and the commercial banks have given evidence of the genuine and 
enthusiastic spirit about implementation of these measures, and integrating 
their activities into the pattern of planned economic development. The results 
of actual working at present show that the credit targets of agriculture and 
small scale industry have been well met and even exceeded. Besides, consider- 
able achievem nts have been made in regard to professionalization of the top 
management, cxtension of credit limits, investment in priority areas, reconsti- 
tution of the Boards of directors and the extension of branch facilities, etc. 
Thus we see that the social control measures are working quite satisfactorily. 


Our natonal economy at present is at a delicate point o? growth conti- 
nuum. When -he economy is steadily reviving from droughts and industrial 
recession and when balanced development between different sectors of economy 
is necessary for attaining stable growth, commercial banks, which constitute 
the core of the financial system of the country, should not be thrown out of 
geer. Nationzlization of banks has introduced an element of uncertainty which 
is likely to je»pardise the national interests of economic growth at this criti- 
cal point. Fence, apart from political goals and ideas relating to social 
justice, sheer economic logic demanded that the measures of social control 
should have b2en given a fair trial, and in the fury of political debate the 
basic economi- issues should not have been ignored. In the case of failure to 
achieve the desired goals other measures like nationalization o banks should 
have been thought of. However, at present nationalization does not seem to 
be economica ly justified and desirable. It might have been a political ex- ` 
pedient but net an economic necessity. Managerial expertise, specially at the - 
top level, is ia critical short supply. In this situation it does not seem to be 


an economic sagacity to divert the energies ofthe managerial personnel to 
the transitiona. problems arising out of the bank nationalization. 


CONCLUSION 


The overall conclusion is that commercial banks should mest the demands . 
of agricultural credit and help to further institutionalize rural finance. Since- 


rity of commercial banks should not have been misunderstood in the name 
of private ente-prise. Slow progress of commercial banks should not have been 


considered as -ack of enthusiasm on their part, or a calculated action arising 
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out of caution. It must be appreciated that advances to farmers require fresh 
organizational measures by commercial banks like setting up of specialist 
cells, appointment of the trained personnel and the location of an adequate 
number of new bor-owers. All these things must take time. Even the question 
of economic viability of branches cannot be ignored.* Besides, unnecessary 
fears about competition against cooperative banks should not be entertained. 
It is pcpularly wisaed and the socialistic argument is that commercial banks 
should enter the field of agricultural finance indirectly, i. e., through coopera- 
tive institutions, or other institutions dealing directly with farmers. However, 
in view of the mounting needs օք the development: of agriculture and the 
small extent, the` sow growth of the cooperative credit and the operational 
inefficiency and corruption in it, we would wish that in addition to their help 
to the cooperative sector the commercial banks should operate directly in the 
field of farm finanze through their own branch. offices. The time factor 
lends a strong support to such a conclusion. | 





* The experience of bigger banks is that it takes at least 5 years for their branches to 
reach the ‘break-even point’, and during that period they have to seek assistance for 
mairtenance from their parent units. 
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A’ close survey of the history of American fiction reveals, the fact 
that before the Civil War, the element of romance has been far more 
noticeable in the American ' novel than in the English! However, the 
romant.c tradition in American fiction differed from the English tradition 
and adjusted itself according to its needé within the artistic form of fiction. 


After the Civil War we clearly see the rise of modern realism 
in ,the history of American fiction. Here ard there, in certain instances, 
the process of the amalgamation of: realism and romance is discernible 
but the fact remains that the history of American novel after the Civil 
War is the history of the growth of: realism. The last decade of the 
19th century witnessed considerable change in social and cultural values. 
Robert Spiller’ apty remarks | 


“The decade of the 1890's was one cf sudden and swift cultural 
change. Whether or not there is validity in the superstition that the 
end of a century actually marks the end. of an era in the affairs of 
men, the rule, seems for once to apply. In this fin de siecle the forces 
which had shaped .the Continental Nation - found their first important 
literary expression, just as, a century earlier, the surge of nationalism 
that followed the Revolution had become a literary as well as a political 
and economic moxement."? 


The great Titans of the romantic mcvemient passed away during 
the last decadé of the Nineteenth century. Lowel and Melville gave up 
their ghosts in 1891, followed by Whitman and Whittier in 1892, leaving 
no survivor of the romantic movement, for Bryant, Longfellow, and 
Emerson had died a decade earlier, and Cooper, Irwing, Poe, Thoreau, 
and Hawthorne in the mid-century. The cortrol which these masters had 
exercised over the ideas and forms of literature passed to the hands of men 
or leaders of lesser genius who tried their best to keep the last embers of 
romanticism alive. But they could not doso for a long time because a new 
literary movement came into existence to ccmbat the dying romanticism. 


S 


1 Vids—The American Novel And Its Tradition: Richard Chase, London: G. Bell and 
Sons Ltd. 1958 

2 The Cycle of American Literature: An Essay in, Historical Criticism: Robert - 
E. Spiller. A Mentor Book. Published by the New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc. Fifth Printing, November, 1962. p. 143. This is a reprint of the 
hard cover edition originally published by the Macmillan Company. 
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This literary movement began to grow after taking the advantage of the 
literary void which was created on the American scene by the passing away 
of the giants cf romanticism and began to play amore vigorous role in the 
midnineties than it had done in earlier years. It wasa movement not only 
in the directicn of realism but also in propagating newer psychology and 
social values. We agree with Spiller that, “it gained philosophical depth 
from the theor.es of the new evolutionary science, understanding of the 
human conscioisness from the advances in the infant science of psychology, 
social significance from the makers of systems of society who followed the 
Industrial Revolution wherever it went, and encouragement from a more 
intimate know edge of countemporary French, German, Russian, and other 
Continental Evropean literatures."! 


These changes are often summed up or embodied by certain critics 
in what they call naturalism. Naturalism, as it, developed in the later 
nineteenth cen:ury, is the outcome of the scientific spirit. One of its aims. 
isa scientific curiosity about human nature in all stages, pleasant and 
unpleasant. Besides, the naturalist applied to human life the concept of 
scientific materialism. To him, man was being pushed out of the biological 
world and became a machine governed and impelled either by the inner 
constraints of mstinct and passion or by the outer constraints of environment 
and circumstance. From this standpoint, human life appears to be only 
apart of the automatic processes of the physical universe. Thus the 
naturalist is a leterminist who believes that the deeds of men are conditio- 
ned and controlled by physical factors which are beyond their control. 
In a philosophy which so mitigates the importance of the action of free 
will, there can rarely be a place for moral judgement, right or wrong alike 
came into perspective as parts of the uncontrollable processes ‘of the. 
cosmos.  Thersfore, as naturalism counteracts the ideas of free-will and 
moral self-control, so it disfavours those ideals of gentility which has so 
long reigned या the realms of American literature. Walter Fuller Taylor 
rightly remarks — 

*If the raturalist is to render man faithfully, he must study man 
not only in the pulpit and drawing room, but inthe sweatshop or the brothel 
or the mud-filled trenches of war-areas of life whither the genteel novel dared 
not venture."2 


It will nct be out of place here to dwell at some length.on the French 
naturalist-Emil: Zola whose theory of ‘scientific realism’ was held as the 
gospel truth b- the American naturalists in Fiction. In fact naturalism was 
an intellectual movement started by Zola about 1880 in France with the 
publication of the ‘Le Roman Experimental’ as its manifesto. Zola expounded 


1. Robert E. Sp ller—Op. Cit. pp. 143, 144 
2 The Story cf American Letters: Walter Fuller Taylor. Henry Regnery Company, 
Chicago 1976. ք. 281 
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the theory and the method of naturalism in several articles, and pamphlets 
written between 1866-1880. He gavea practical shape to the theory of 
naturahism in the Rougon-Macquart novels published between 187] and 1893. 


~ 


Naturalism is a scientific form of realism which aims at the exact, precise 
and documentary transcription of social reality and individual experience in the 
' domair. of the novel; it isan offshoot of modern science seeking to study 
‘physiological man’ in relation to environment and heredity. ‘It aims at 
the discovery of truth in the field of social and individual life, it explores 
the seamy and tainted side of life in order to analyse and remove the ills of 
society; and it seexs to achieve its objectives in perfect fidelity to facts of life. 
The nzturalistic ncvel is sometimes called the experimental novel simply because 
it is a.most an experiment that a novelist makes on man with the help of 
observation. The method of naturalisni is the experimental method of 
. science. The experimental method is quite authentic in revealing to us the 
laws of the intellectual and passionate life of man. Zola has defined naturalism 
in the following te-ms 


“I sum up tae first part by repeating that the naturalistic novelists 
observe and experiment, and all their work is the off-spring of doubt which 
seizes them in the oresence of truth little known and phenomenon unexplained, 
until an experimental idea rudely awakens their genius some day and urges 
them to make an experiment, to analyse facts and to master them.”1 


In.practical Efe we are really experimenting on the feelings and thoughts 
of persons. In ou- observations we have always some set proposition in our 
mind. Either we corroborate it or reject it. Our process of judgement is 
experimental. Zola improves this process of experimentation inhérent in all 
human experience into scientific realism or naturalism. Regarding the 
performance of an experiment on characters in the novel he states: 


'**,...we can easily see that the novelist is équally an observer and an 
experimentalist. The observer in him gives the facts as he has observed them, 
suggests the point of departure, displays the solid earth on which his characters 
are to tread and the phenomena to develop. Then the experimentalist 
appears and introduces an experiment, that is to say, sets his characters: going 
in a certain story so as to show that the succession of facts will be such as 
the requirements of the determinism of the phenomena under examination call 
for....In fact the whole operation consists in taking facts from nature, then 
in studying the mechanism of these facts, acting upon them, by the modifica- 
tion of circumstarce and surroundings, without .deviating from the laws of 
nature. Finally, you possess knowledge of the man, scientific knowledge of 
him, m both his individual and social relations.” 


1 LeRoman Exper-mental [1880], translated by Belle M. Sherman [New York, 1893]. 


P.13. 
?  Enile Zola, Op. Cit. pp., 8-9. 
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Critics hzve pointed to the inherent weaknesses of the experimental 
approach to the novel. They have stressed that an experiment on the 
emotional anc intellectual life of a character cannot be performed because the 
novelist can have no control on the emotional conditions necessary for exact 
experimentatioa. 


Zola had anticipated this attack on naturalism by the idealists and 
therefore, he dogmatically emphasised that the novel must be as experimental 
as science. However, his student Guy de Maupassant modified the ‘cut 
and dried’ sand of Zola on experimentation. He maintained that 
experiments cannot reach logically sound conclusions about the passionate 
and intellectua. life of man. He laid stress on the significance of the process 
of selection. Maupassant’s view is that the artist is never the photographer 
of reality. Th: artist modifies nature and portrays reality after careful 
selection. Maupassant writes: 


‘The reaist, if he is an artist, will seek to give us not a banal photo- 
graphic representation of life, but a vision of it that is fuller, more vivid 
and more compellingly truthful than even reality itself... .Thaz is why the 
artist, having made his choice of subject, should select from this life, crowded 
aS itis with accidents and trivialities, only those characteristic details that 
are useful for Kis theme; all the rest, all the incidentals, he must reject." 


These ideas of the originators of naturalistic movement led the novel 
to take its proud place on the border between science and art, and again 
this stress on the experimental approach has paved the way to the tendency 
of documenta-ion. It has shattered the old notion that art is purely 
idealistic. The naturalistic art has bridged the gulf between life and 
literature. | ՛ ՛ 


. The American naturalists accepted the form and technique of naturalism 
and applied them to the writing of fiction. Out of the hurly and burly of 
controversies ra.sed so fiercely in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
emerged an acc:ptable form of naturalism in America practised ard enunciated 
by Crane, Norris, Jack London, Dreiser, Anderson, Mencken, and Sinclair 
Lewis. Their t:chnique is vividly described by H.J. Muller:— | 

“Towards the end of the nineteenth century, however, there grew up, 
under the wing of Zola, a new school of novelists who militantly insisted upon 
absolute fidelity to fact for its own sake and above all other consideration. 
They looked at life more closely and recorded their findings more  minutely. 
They studied large segments of experience that had hitherto been ignored or 
at most viewed with distant politeness. They scorned thelr leaders’ desire for 
edification and sntertainment, and outraged their fine feelings. In general 





1 Guy de Maupassant. ‘Le Roman’, Introduction to Pierre et Jean [1888]. Quoted by 
Miriam Allott in ‘Novelists on the Novel, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1960. 
p. 71. 
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they worked in the spirit of science with its- ideal of thorough, dispassionate 
` enquiry, and that aere was a new kind of realism heralded by the inventions 
of a new label: ‘naturalism’ 7,1 


Thus after defining the much talked term-—‘naturalism’ and discussing 
its qualities and features, we embark upon a briefassessment of the influence 
of naturalism on American novelists. Stephen Crane (1871-1900) was the 
pioneer among the precursors of the naturalistic revolt in America and his short 
novel—Maggie (privately printed 1893; published, 1896) is the first significant 
specimen of naturaHstic fiction. The heroine of the story—Maggie, a slum.girl 
who is beautiful anc chaste, is unable to face the cruelty of her environment. She is 


spiritually callousec by the deadening work of a sweetshop, escapes it by becoming - 


the mistress of a bartender, loses him becomes a prostitute and,, finally 
takes refuge in suicide, Obviously, the reasons of the indifference with which 
Maggie was received was Crane’s failure to adopt any moral point of view, 
as well as his emphasis that readers should face the facts about the dirt and 
squalor of life instead of lulling themselves with romantic dreams. In “The 
Red Badge of Courage” (1895), the finest short novel in English, Crane 
combined the methods of naturalism with a still more novel impressionism 
Here, by the story of the boy—hero, he debunks the rosy picture of the war 


given by the chivelric romancers. ; ` 


~ 


Finally, after the perusal of his important work, we see that his 
creations show the imprint of European naturalism and his works contri- 
buted a lot to the break of American literary history with the English 
tradition. “With Zola he shared the philosophy of the ‘Roman Experi- 
mental’, with De Maupassant and Turgenev the sensory acuteness, the 
brevity, and the repressed intensity of impressionistic art"?. which provide 
much of the direction and method of such writers as Hemingway, 


Faulkner, and others who were not to.appear for at. least another. 


quarter-century. 


Frank Norris (1870-1902) became a naturalist owing to his acqua- 
intance with the works of Zola. His works “Vandover and the Brute” 
(unfinished; published 1914), “McTeague” (finally completed, and published 
in 1899), and “Moran of the Lady Retty”? (1598) bear many of the marks 
of naturalism, and show the practical application of the theoretical ideas’ 
of naturalism. Their reading reveals that their characters are moulded and 
played upon by crcumstance: creatures whose deepest instincts are animal 
and who in moments of stress revert to brutishness 


լ 
: 


1 Modern Fiction : Hefbert J. Muller. Funk and Wagnalls Co. London. 1937. 
pp. 39-40. 
2 Walter Fuller, Ta/lor— Op. Cit. p. 281. 


Տ Literary History ef the United States: Spiller, ‘Thorp. Johnson. Canby. Revised 
edition in one volume. 1955. The Macmillan Company. New York, p. 1022. 
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Norris’s most ambitious work’ was the uncompleted trilogy which he 
entitled “ihe Epic of the Wheat.” “The Octopus" (1901) was the first 
volume of tae projected trilogy; the ‘second “The Pit" (published pos- 
thumously in 1903) was a strong account of the Chicago wheat market; 
and he did net live to write the third of the series—'"The Wolf”, The 
action of “The Octopus" deals with the struggle between a group of wheat 
ranchers and the rapacious railroad ‘interests and chronicles the inevitable 
victory of the -railroad. This he has brought out through the symbolic 
struggle between the primitive force of fertile Earth and: the non-organic force 
of the machine. His treatment of this elemental conflict is superb when he’ 
gives himself աք to the luxury of a complete naturalistic fatalism. The following 
words of Taylor aptly sum up the contribution he made to the American 
naturalistic ncvel and his place among the novelists .of the nineties: 


«it can hardly be disputed that, among all the young pioneers of 
the nineties, Morris was’ the most richly endowed in the proper gifts of the 
novelist. More convincingly than either Crane or London, he succeeds in 
showing us aa actual, substantial world in which actual, credible people 
live according to credible motives." 


The factors which were responsible for creating a naturalistic revolt 
in Crane and Norris, were also helpful in shaping the revolt in Jack London 
(1876-1916), Fut he was more blunt than either of his predecessors, a scientific 
materialist, deriving from Darwin and Huxley and Spencer his interpretation 
 Oflifeas a precess of evolution governed by the struggle for survival. 


In his masterpiece “The Call of the Wild" (1903) he describes ` the 
Yukon, using a dog as the central ‘character. ‘ihe brutishness of life and 
the dog's even&ful reversion to the life of a wolf is an allegory of man. 
The story, in tact, dealt a blow to the tradition of gentility which had so 
long dominated American letters. “In dozens of other books like ‘The 
People of the Abyss’ (1903), ‘The Sea Wolf’ (1904), ‘Martin Eden’ (1909) 
and ‘The Iron Heel’ (1907), London presented spectacles of brutishness and 
social struggle. Summing up his genius Taylor says . 

“At his best; however, he is of value for his immense, driving 
energy, for has intelligent concern over social evils, for his ability to 
convey the torill of clean-limbed action, and for his poetic response to 
the beauties 5f primitive landscape ս. 


Between 1910 and 1920 American literature, to quozce Van Wyck 
Brook, 'came' of age". During this span of years one event or another 
served as symbol for the brushing aside of nineteenth century forms, ideas 
1 Walter Fulle- Taylor—Op. Cit. p. 285 : j 


Ibid., Op. Ci-. p. 288 
3 Cited in Robert E. Spiller, ‘The Cycle of American Literature: An Essay in Historical 


Criticism, p 162 
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and hakits. Eventually, a group of mordant critics: of American culture 
led by Randolph Bcurne, Van Wyck Brooks, and H.L. Mencken rose and 
they aimed their critical apparatus at the American absorption in business, 
at the numerous survivals of what they called “puritanism’’, at shallow 
optimism, sentimentality, and prudishness. As to the substitutes which 
they would give in place of the old ones, they were by no means one; but 
atleast they stood for the firm facing of reality, for responsiveness to new thought, 
for the exploration of large areas in human nature which the | genteel 
authors had concealed or neglected, and for the' creation of such new literary 


, forms as should best convey their new interpretation of life. In fact ‘it was a 


time of: youth and ‘change and promise, the launching of America’s second 
literary renaissance. 7 | 


/ The philosopky of naturalism, which science had brought up, could 


now become the main driving force of a literary movement which had begun 
in the nineties, had been stalled for more than a- decade by the forces of 
convention and reaction, and now had broken out into the open. The 
literature of the seccnd renaissance is voluminous. However, it has expressed 
itself characteristically in the naturalistic fiction of Theodore: Dreiser 
(1871-1945). - 


Tae viewpoint which influenced Dreisers work is his interpretation 
of human beings im terms of biology or of behavioristic psychology. Man he 
treats zs exclusively animal, governed, like other animals, by automatic, 
uncontrollable impulses which are probably chemical in origin. In the first two 
major novels, “Sister Carrie" (1900) and “Jennie Gerhardt (1911), Dreiser 
had studied the working of these "instincts" in young women of almost no 
place ir the social scheme. “Sister Carrie" is a story ofa poor but country 
girl who comes to Chicago, is tempted and seduced, first by a commercial 
traveller and then by a restaurant manager. Carrie cannot help herself; nor 
can her lovers, the second of whom ruins himself by stealing money and 
taking her to New York. “Jennie Gerhardt" is a story of a fastidious, 
sensitive, and- somewhat passive girl who yields to seduction and to liaisons 
instead of insisting on marriage and thus brings her downfall on account of 
her own goodness. In the “Genius” (1915) and the “Trilogy of Desire" — 
"The Financer" (1912, revised 1927), “The Titan” (1914), and the long 
delayed “The Stoic", Dreiser reversed the situation and turned to the 
study of the operation of these "instincts" in men. In «Ճո American 
Tragedy" (1925) he portrays in contrast to a kind of superman of 
“The Titan”, a weakling—a winsome but indecisive youth in Clyde 
Griffiths who is helpless to save’ himself in the clash: between impulse 
and emvironment. Dreiser in this novel descends to the lowest ' possible 
plane of pure mechanistic determinism, which was the basis of the naturalistic 
movement. In cornection with the appraisal of Dreiser, we can say that 


i Robert E. Spiller—Op. Cit. p. 162. 
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although ponderous in style, he wrote with Zolasque formula of highly 
concentrated form of objectivity. 


If Dreise was the explorer of man’s outword nature, that is, his 


behaviour in ousiness and society, then Sherwood Anderson (1876-1941)' 


explored the secret recesses of man's primary urges, feelings, and percep- 
tions. Thus Anderson is the pioneer in the realm which is called subjec- 
tive naturalism. Asthe art of Dreiser has affinity with that of Balzac 
and Zola, so the art of Anderson has kinship with thé art of Joyce, 
Lawrence and Proust, though the legacy of these three writers does not 
seem to be very great, | 


In Chicago among Floved Dell's circle of. friends, he came in touch 


with Freudian theory and at once became interested in psychoanalysis. — 


Here he understood the possibilities for story suspense that lay clear in 
the Freudian conflict of the ‘libido’ with some repressive force. But the 
world of Anderson's imagination was not only Freudian. 'The days of 
boyhocd whick he spent at Clyde, Ohio, were still vivid in his memory. 
Out of the fusion of Freud and memory and other sources as well came out 
the volume of strongly flavoured stories (Winesburg, Ohio, 1919) which 
portrayed small-town Americans with their Freudian complexes and inarti- 
culate ineffectiveness. The novel “Dark Laughter” (1925) possesses a high 
place in dreamy impressionism and adapts the Joycean stream-of-conscious- 
ness technique to the handling of his theme—the theme of the human 
search for fuFilment in skilled craftsmanship and in a satisfying love. 
Thus after a close examination of the life and works of Anderson, we 
come to see that he was not a realist like that’ of Dreiser but more of a 


mystic; his realism was confined to the honest and integrity with which’ 


he confessed personal experience, and to his descriptions. In this respect 
he anticipated Saroyan and Steinbeck; and he explained the reasons, as 
Sinclair Lewis did not, why so many of the Babbitts became increasingly 
‘unsatisfied and hollow within.’ b 


In the age of complacency, when Iresident Coolidge’s ‘‘do-nothingism”’ 
created neither headache nor thrill, and business gave America an “enduring 
prosperity", it required able critics who could dissect American culture with 
sharpened scaloels. Foremost of such critics was Henry Louis Mencken 
(1880-1956), a rative of Baltimore, who could perform this service very easily 
only because he had long before worked out for himself a naturalistic 
philosophy which could serve as the tool of critical analysis. He had his 
literary stirring from the reading of Thackeray, Pope, Swift and other 
‘magnificos of the eighteenth century.’ Moreover, he had a great impact 
of such nineteemth century interpretors of science as Huxley and the man 
whom he interpreted in the book “The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche’ 
(1908). Nietzsche's hostility toward Christian ethics, his preference for a 
morality based on power, his antagonism to the lower classes and his prefe- 
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rence for the superior few—all ‘these are among the main moving forces of 
Mancken's thougEt, and all are fluently and militantly voiced in his writings 
which afforded a 5lace in “The Baltimore Sun", “The Smart Set," and “The 
American Mercury', which he and George Jean Nathan initiated in 1924. 
Mearwhile his essays were coming out in such volumes as “A Book of 
Prefaces" (1917) and the six series of “Prejudices” (1919-27). 


His pungent satire distinguished, of course, by an enormous gusto was 
harnessed in the attack of the ideas and institutions and people whom 
American writings had generally treated with respect. He satirically excoriated 
_the -actory worker, .the sturdy farmer, the college professors, politicians, 
ministers, and businessmen. For instance, Mencken dismisses the middle-class 
businessmen as the “booboisie;’” the New York proletariat, as dolts and 
poltroons. Jconcclastic Mencken, ever the fighter for or against causes, 
championed individual freedom and'condemned censorship by work and action. 
Always ready to encourage realism in literature, his magazines opened their 
pages to laudatory reviews of the vigorous writings of Dreiser, James Joyce, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Sinclair Lewis, and others. No doubt his influence on 
American letters in post World War I era was great and the service which he 
rendered in furthering the cause of naturalism gave him an eminence. 
achieved by no other man 


Since the arrival of Sinclair Lewis on the American literary scene, 
a bitter controversy has been raging in regard to the position of Lewis in 
the history of fiction. The early critics are generally guilty of mistaking him 
for a staunch d2scendant of Zola in naturalism or for a mordant younger 
brother of Menzken in satire. Zola emphasised the importance of exact, 
precise and documentary transcription of social reality in the domain of 
novel. And this is what critics say that Sinclair Lewis has done in his novels 
In novel after novel, Lewis shows that systematic research of the social section 
is his first concern. Lewis’s centre of research was always the life of the middle- 
-classes of the Midwest asit was of Sherwood Anderson. But their method. of 
treatment of the subject is altogether different from each other. While 
Anderson is subjective and explores the secret recesses of man's primary urges 
feelings, and perceptions, Sinclair Lewis adopts the photographic - method 
and gives an cbjective picture of the American middle-class.” Although 
‘Main Street’ is a fictional creation, Sinclair Lewis describes it with a narra- 
tive power so ruthless, exuberant and diamond-bright that it becomes as 
positive and living as any real community. In Main Street he crystallises 
the American community with its desires and fears, its whims and foibles, its 
passions and hztreds. The perusal of the novel unveils the very heart of 
twentieth-centurz America. Thus in ‘ Main Street" ‘Lewis looks back to 
"Zola and emplcyed the inclusive formula of the naturalists, setting down 
as’ much of the visual and audible stuff of life in Gopher Prairie, 
Minnesota, as his vehicle could carry. | 
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, Tn other novels like “Babbitt” and “‘Arrowsmith,” he uses something of 
the conscientious thoroughness of Zola but the people and scenes of Lewis— 
his Babbits, Arrowsmiths and Kingsbloods—came more from within than 
from without. Their naturalistic objectivity is only superficial and they 
possess something of the spirit and warmth of Sinclair Lewis himself 
Sinclair Lewis too has said of himself: “He has only one illusion : that he 
isnot a journalst and ‘photographic realist’ but a stylist whose chief concerns 
in writing are warmth and lucidity."! | 


Now we take up the other important question as to whether Sinclair Leiws 
was a mordant younger brother of Mencken in satire. An eminent critic T. K 
Whipple maintaines that Sinclair Lewis was primarily a satirist. He states : 


“Surely no one else serves so well as he to illustrate the relation between 
literature and a practical world: in such a world he has himself lived all his 
life, and such a world he portrays and holds up to ridicule and obloquy 
T. K. Whipple further adds that detestation had barbed Lewis's satire and 
tipped it with venom; he was “as watchful as a wild animalon the look out for 
its foes, or as a Red Indian in the enemy's country."? Robert Cantwell too 
endorses the views of Whipple and refers to the > heartlessness of Lewis’s 
approach. : 


| In the earlier novels, “Our Mr Wrenn” (1914), “The Trail of the Hawk" 

(1915), and “The Job" (1917), the mood of violent rebelliousness toward a 
society to which he belonged, is crystal clear. ‘Main Street" (1920) appeared 
like an explosion in the literary atmosphere for it was a satirical indictment of 
life among the conventional middle-classes. The object of Lewis's attack was 
not one particula? section or the small town, but rather a way of life common 
through the nation. In factthe novel castigates the worst qualities of the 
middle-class-smugness, hypocrisy, gross materialism, and moral cant He 
lampooned the commercial world of the American city (‘Zenith’) and the busi- 
ness-men in Babbitt (1922), the medical profession in Arrowsmith (1925), the 
clerical in Elmer Gantry (1927), the mercantile in The Man Who Knew 
Coolidge (1928), and the political in ‘It Can’t Happen Here, (1935). Thus it 
is on the expositicn of social folly that H. L. Mencken congratulated Sinclair 
Lewis in the following words: “There are: plenty of writers of love stories and 
Freudian documeats, though not many as good as you are, but there is only one 
real anatomist of the American Kultur.’ 





1 Cited in T.K. Whipple, ‘Spokesman’ (New York : Appleton, 1928), p. 228 

2 “Sinclair Lewis’, by T. K. Whipple, Spoke:men copyright 1928 by D. Appleton and 
. Company 

3 Ibid., p. 219 


^ Robert Cantwel', “Sinclair Lewis," New Republic LXXXVIII (1936), 299 

5 From an unpublished letter, quoted by Mark Schorer with the permission of August 
Mencken, literary executor of the late H. Ն. Mencken, in his article “Sinclair Lewis 
and the Methcd of Half-Truths", English Institute: Society and Self in the Novel, 
edited by Mark Schorer, Columbia University Press, New York 1956. 


— 
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Though Sinclair Lewis was a satirist similar to the cult of Mencken yet a 
fresh critical re-examination of “Main Street" and “Babbitt,” at this juncture, 
clears the fact that Lewis more or less belonged to the people he castigated. 
Having subjected the American Kultur to severe criticism, it appears as if he is 
taking back half 5f what he has done and said. It is exemplified by the fact 
that in “Main Street" Carol Kennicott leaves her tiresome husband. But Lewis . 
brings her back to Dr. Kennicott—a solution he can make plausible only by 
suggesting that, after all, her husband is a sturdy, honest person, while Carol 
has been weak ani self-centred. Moreover, near the end of his life, he appalled a 
European audience by uttering, “I wrote Babbitt not out of hatred for him but 
out of love". Further more, he wrote in the Nation in 1928, “Actually, I like 
the Babbitts, the Dr. Pickerboughs, the Will Kennicotts, and even the Elmer 
Gantrys rather Fetter than any-one else on earth." 


Thus we arrive at the conclusion that in comparision with Mancken, Lewis 
is essentially mush fonder of his America and betrays a vital sympathy with 
` his middle class creations which he apparently castigates. Lewis is not to be 
viewed simply as a mordant descendant of Mencken but as a distinctive 
American novelist of ideas laughing at his contemporaries and yet laughing with 
them with a langhter that is as much curious and modern, as critical and 
corrective. š 


1 ““Mr Lorimer and Me,’ Nation, CXXVII (1928), 81. 


SOME ASPECTS OF URBANISATION 
(Km.) JAYANTI SHROTRIYA 
Research Scholar, I. S. S., Agra University, Agra. 

Throughout the history of mankind, the progress of Civilisation, and 
urbanisation have gone together. In fact, the roots of the word ‘civilisation’ | 
itself car. be traced to the growth of urban communities ‘which were 
points cf maximum concentration’ and where “different rays of many 
separate beams of life fall into focus with gains, both in social effective- 
ness and significance". “The city accumulates and embodies the heritage 
of a region and combines in some measure end kind with the cultmal 
heritage of larger units, national, racial, religious, human. On the one 
side is the individua ity of the city, on the other, the mark of civilisation’. 

With the process of industrialisation the role of. city began to change. 
Instead cf being centres of population where a small section of the people in a 
country -ived and was sustained by the vast rural hinterlands, the ‘cities 
became tae place of work for the vast multitude of population in some of the 
industria‘ising countries. Some of these countries themselves became the, 
u-ban counterpart of the urban-rural complex while the less developed count- 
ries became their hinterland. The industrial leaders of the world now by and 
large have majority of their population living in cities. The table 1 gives 
the comparative picture of rural-urban distribution. in different .ccuntries. 

TABLE | 
4 able showing the level of urbanisation in some countries of the world. 


) 


Population Urban Year to ' 
S.No.. Mame of City : in millions | population | which figure 
Ն (m'd-1969) | as% of | incol 4 
total relates 
I. | Australia | I. 81:9 1961 
2. | Canada | | 19:3 ` 69:6 1961, 
3. | Ceylon I 10-9 15:1 1963 
4. | China (Mainland) > 6:90 14-2 1956 
5. Czechoslovakia 14:0 — 47:6 1961 
6. | France | l 84-4 . 63-0 1962 
7. | India 475°5 16:0 1961 
| 8. Italy 51-1 47:8 1961 
9. | Pekistan ! 100: 8 13-1 1961 
10. | `U.K. ` 542 | 80:0 1961 
ll. | U.S.A. f | 192:1 69:9 1960 
12. Yugoslavia 19-3 28:1 1961 
13. | U.S.S.R. 2277 | 479 1959 


~ 


Source : India—Pocket Book of Economic Information, 


E 
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The raost important event of the middle twentieth century is the awake- 
ning of the vast masses of peoples of Asia and Africa. Their aspirations have 
been aroused and are being fed upon. The comparison of.their conditions 
with those in other countries made possible by the ease of communication and 
diffusion of knowledge. Barring a few exceptions, the most common solution 
for all problems in these countries is taken to be industrialisation at a rate 
faster than witnessed anywhere so far. The success achieved in Japan is 
taken as a model. | 


The problems of these developing countries are further accentuated by 
the phenomenal rate of growth of their population. In the history of eco- 
nomic development, there are said to be three stages. In first stage both the 
birth rate and the death rate are at a high level but balance each other. In 
the second stage the death rate declines. In the first part epidemics and 
such other diseases are eradicated. This cuts down death rate considerably. 
In the second part the average citizen begins to get the benefits of modern 
medicine which further reduces the death rate. But during this period birth 
rate continues to be high. Itis only in the third stage when the common 
man has a realisation of the problems of public health and when consciousness 
about family planning grows that birth rate begins to decline. In the last stage, 
both the birth rate and the death rate are low but are balanced. The rate of 
growth population again attains as low as was the case in the first stage. 


In the new industrialised countries, it was a very fortuitous circumstance 
thatat the time of population explosion in their second stage of development 
that vast empty lands provided an outlet to the surplus population. Also 
the higher density in the mother countries themselves were sustained by a 
sort of metropolitan-town hinterland relationship with other countries. The 
situation hes changed now. The geographical mobility between different 
countries is iasignificant, specially for peoples of non-white racial stocks. "The 
growing population, therefore, has to confine itself within the country 
itself and redistribution, if any, can be only local. 

India is now in the later half of the second stage described above, It 
may take quite some time before we reach the third. Also the motive for urba- 
nisation in our context is just the opposite of what happened in the industria- 
lised countries where new opportunities in the urban sector attracted the rural 
population. In India, the push to the cities is from villages as a result of grow- 
ing pressure of population there, which is so forceful that the appalling 
conditions ir. the cities and the high rate of unemployment are not much of a 
deterrent. 


The unbroken family and village ties, the sociological structure of the 
cities—they are more a agglomeration of a number of communities as identifiable 
entites and 710 spread of education with a definite psychological bias towards 
white collar jobs, all are pressing points in the same direction. Thus it ap- 
pears that India is in the midst of a gigantic urban increase. A look at the 
recent trends in urbanisation will be useful. The table 2 gives the 
distribution of Rural and Urban population in India. 
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| TABLE 2 
` Distribution of Rural and Urban Population. 





Percentage to total population =| Percentage Increase of 


Year Rural | Urban oo " 
1891 (90-5) (9:5) 

1901 (90-1) (9-9) | 
1911 (903) (9-4) 

1921 (89-3)88-6 (19-2)11:4 

1931 (89) 87:9 | (1) 12:1 17:9 

1941 (87) 861 (13) 13:9 3):2 

1951 822. 17:3 42-2 

1961 | 82 . 18:0 | - 238 


Note ;. Figures in tire brackets refer to undivided India. 
Source : Undivided India—Natioaal Planning Committee—Population, p. 16. 
Other figures—India—Pocket Book of Economic Information. 


During the perioi when the entire Western world was witnessing a large 
scale migration from the rural to the urban areas, the situation in: India was 
almost stationary. The urbanisation in the last decades of the 19th century 
and early 20th centur, can be said to be almost insignificant. During the first 
decade of this century, the ratio of rural population went down. This was 
the period when the full impact of the British rule was being felt by the 
Indian subcontinent and the cheap factory made products, were driving out 
the workers in cottage industries back to villages. Itis only after 1931 that a 
significant upward trend is noticeable. The next decade which witnessed 
partition and consequent large scale movement of population registered a - 
sharp upward increase. In the literature on urbanisation, it appears that 
the significance of tiis forced movement has not been sufficiegtly appre- 
ciated. Kingsley Davis, discussing the recent trends in urbanisation in India, 
observed? that “It s significant that the rate of change in urbanisa- 
tion from 1941 to 1951 in the Indian Union was faster than that experienc- 
ed by Japan and about 2/3 as fast as that in the United States at roughly 
the same level’, On the basis օք this data, it was anticipated that “the 1961 
data will show India to be urbanising at a rate more comparable to that of 
other countries at a similar level’?. The figures, however, of the 1961 Census 
show that the urbanisation during 1951-61 was ata much slower pace. The 
percentage increase was the lowest since 1931. This is against all expectations. 
The rate should have Deen at least equal to the 1931-41 figures. There seem 
to be two reasons for this, firstly the absolute rate of growth of population is 
so large that the cities are exper.encing pressures from within. Secondly, 
the abnormal growth of 1941-51 took time to get adjusted. and succeeded in 
keeping out the prospective migrants. With the normalisation and internal 
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adjustment, the rate of growth of urban population is bound to go up for 
reasons explained above. 


Kingsley Davis? has made some interesting projection about the future 
trends of urkanisation in India which are in the following tables :— 
TABLE 3 


Estimated Proportion of Indian Population in Cities and Metropolitan 
Areas in 1975 and 2000 








Total In places 20,000-plus In MA's of 100,000-plus 
Year population ‘Number Number 
| (thousands) Per cent | fthousands) x Per cent | (thousands) 
| ՛ 
1951 356859 |: 119 42.448 7:8 27,927 
1975 563,000 19:6 110,000 13:9 18,257 
2000 | 
Low 745,000 229,000 158,000 
Medium 1,000,000 ` 30-8 308,000 21-2 212,000 
High 1,000,000 ա" 339,000 


| 


Although the projections have taken into account the 1941-51 growth 
rate without any reservations, they do give an idea of the problem we are 
likely to face. It can thus be seen that if India is to urbanise at the rates 
projected even at the minimum level, urbanisation will be of a dimension 
never heard »f in the history of human race so far. The estimated size of the 
10 major cities in 1970 and 2000 are given below: ` 





TABLE 4 = 
Estimated Size of the Ten Major Cities in India in 1970 and 2000 
(In millions of inhabitants) 


Type of estimate of prcportioa in cities 








Metropolis Low High 
| "rl det Ue Tw" 
Calcutta 12:2. 35:6 | 16:0 66:0 
Delhi 6:0 17:8 8:0 53:0 , 
Bombay | 4-0 11:9 53. 22:0 
Macras | 3-0 8-9 4-0 16:5 
Bangalore | 24 7 92. 571 ow 19859 
ताल ते | 2-0 5-9 2:7 11:0 
Hyderabad [y 3*1 | 29 9-4 
Kanpur 1:5 f 4-5 2:0 8-3 
Poona | f 1*3 4:0 1*8 7:3 
Nugput 1-2 3-6 1:6 6-6 
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As Davist points cut if India has the development that the population 
projections imply and the economic plans envisage, it will doubtless have 
cities of a size never equalled up to now. The country’s principal city 
with 66 million people will not be an impossibility. Added to this overall 
position for the growth of urban sector as a whole is the added phenomenon 
which is termed as skewed growth of the size of cities. From the rough 
estimates made about the figures of the 1961 Census, it appears that the cities 
of larger poulations are growing much faster. This is a world wide phenome- 
non and is abated by the unregulated growth of industrialisation which accom- 
panies the free economies in democratic societies. As Mount Joy® observes 
“the limited provision of utilities and services will be an important contribu- 
tory factor to such a growth pattern as conditions in India readily show. It 
is evident that the largest metropolitan centres in such under-developed lands 
have noticeable advantages that will accelerate their further growth despite 
policies that may favour more widely disseminated industrial growth. It may 
well be that urban tendencies in warn latitude have scarcely yet begun despite 
significant increase in the last decade." 220 | 


If the above analysis is correct, it means that the economic forces may 
work in a way as have never worked in any other country; urbanisation and 
‘growth of larger cities, sirpass even the estimates referred to above. 


It may not be necessary to deal with the social and economic consequen- 
.ces of this growth. One feature, however, needs special mention. The rate of 
urbanisation in India is “aster than the rase of its industrial growth. The follow- 
ing tables shows the dis-ribution of labour force and share of urdan centres. 


TABLE 5 
Distribution of Labour force and share of urbanisation. 











ng f Percentage 
Percentage of working force . of popula- 
^| tions in 
Country . Year towns with 
Agr]. Manuf. Services over 20,000 
YY LU inhabitants 0 लि inhabitants 
Austria 1890 43 30 27 12: 0 
Ireland 1851 47 34 ^ 19  ' 8:7 
France 1856 53 29 19 10:7 ^ 
Norway 1890 55 22 23 | 13:8 
Sweden 1890 . 62 22 16 10:8 
Switzerland 1888 33 . 45 2 13:2 
‘Portugal — | 1990 65 19 16 8:0 
Hungary ՛ 1900 59 17 24 10:6 
Average | կ 
unweighted : 52*I 2159 20:6 110 
India 1951 79:6 10:7 18:7 11-9 
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Thus, the proportion of workers in manufacturing in India is at a much 
lower ratethan in other developed countries at the same level of urbanisation. If 
this tendeacy is further accentuated, itis doubtful whether the urban economies 
will be ab.e to maintain the balance which was possible in the developed 
countries 5ecause of a number of fortutious circumstances referred to above. 


The problem of urbanisation with such grave consequences and of such 
dimensions should have attracted the attention of planners. Unless the 
direction of organisation is controlled and the energies of the nation are 
properly channelled, we may be faced with a situation from which there 
may be Ao going back. There is a school of thought which considers that 
the process of urbanisation is inevitable for industrialisation. The analogy 
from the history of economic development of other countries is taken 
as a proef of this hypothesis. But it is not necessary that the history 
of each country must follow the same road. For example in new 
countries the labour has a much better deal than what it had in the 
corresponding stage of economic development of other countries. Erich 
Morgan? has pointed out that Western industrial technology progressed in 
the direct.on favouring larger organisations because it was considered desira- 
ble for it io progress in that way". If the objectives of that society were 
different znd building up of smaller communities was to be the primary objec- 
tive, the type of technolozy would have followed a different path without 
comprom:sing the rate of economic development 


Makatama Gandhi visualised future India as comprising village republics. 
He advocated a social structure where, the relationship of larger to smaller 
units was like circles in an ocean and not like a pyramid. Such a society 
will naturally have no place for large scale urbanisation. For building up a 
balanced society, he ~professed village industrialisation. Unfortunately, his 
idea seems to have remained an ideal which has been praised but without any 
concrete steps for its realisation. Even the National Planning Committee, 
while on the subject of population, had only a neutral observation to 
make tha- the growth of industrialisation would mean not onlya redistri- 
bution o7 population as between town and country which has been 
proceeding, silently but slowly, in the last half century, as also better 
employment so as to take off the burden on the soil of a disproportionately 
large population. The Five Year Plans have also not taken any definite stand 
on the problem of urbanisation. In the Draft Outline of the Fourth. Five 
Year Plar?, for the first time, regional and urban development claimed a 
paragrapk in which the number of cities of various sizes have been enumerated . 
and amonz the Fourth Plan programmes, the only concrete suggestions appear 
to have 2300 made for preparation of Master Plans for cities and towns. It 
is true tha: at various other points in these Five Year Plans, this problem must 
be at the back of planners, but the absence of an explicit mension appears to 
be either arising from complacency or a result of subscribing to the basic in- 
evitability of the entire process of urbanisation. As already suggested, this is 
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not an inevitable process and looking to the social costs which go unaccouated 
in the accounting of economic development, it is regrettable that such lacuna 
should be there in the basic documents of development of our country. It is 
time thatthe problem is fully recognised in terms of its dimensions and 
complexity, in terms of the social costs and. in terms of the ultimate cost tc the 


economic development ofthe country which any neglect to this aspect will 
ultimately cause. 


The above discussion shows that the problem of urbanisation has not =lai- 
med the attention it deserves. It tends to be ignored when inevitability Dspo- 
thesis is taken for granted. The tide of urbanisation in the country 15, no dcubt 
gaining strength but itis possible the various forces behind it are usezully 
harnessed and given a Durposeful direction. Studies, intensive and extersive, 
of various aspects of ur2anisation are necessary to bring into focus the numz?rous 
facets of this problem so that at least thinking on right lines initiated. And 
thinking is at the base Df every action. 
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INTERZST-MODALITY AS A FUNCTION OF SEX 


Վ.Տ. CHAUHAN, G. P. TEWARI AND C. L. RAJPUT 
Agra College, Agra. 


INTRODUCTION 


"Interests, due to their affiliation with .emotional, conative, and genetic 
aspects of human behaviour, form a multi-model complex. Emotionality 
organizes behaviour and leads to patterning of it. Acquired interests, due to, 
temperament, endocrinal secretion, achievement, socialization intelligence, 
traumatic experiences etc., assume atypical dimensions. Interests grow ‘as a 
result of interactior of expectation and achievement levels of ego, and as 
such, relate to a man's action frame of references." It was found out that 
interest modality significantly remained a function of intelligence. ‘The 
function was not unidimensional and grades of intelligence had their own 
constellations of inkerest-areas.! 


It is additionally suggested that sex tco, has a potential bearing upon 
modality of interes:s. Sex does not mean only a difference in procreative roles 
in terms of males and females, but remains possessed with so many other 
cannotations.  Socio-cultural frames of life Jack content-uniformity and as 
such afford social statuses, rights and duties to males and females differently 
and shape for ther. different idiologies and action frame of references. Conse- 
quently, a good Drobability can be sensed in interest modalities due to sex- 
variation, 


Margaret (1940) in her study of interests of professional women found 
that men, comparatively, had greater interests in mechanical and scientific 
persuits, while women  had.greater interest in aesthetic and literary fields. 
Strong (1943) stud:ed vocational interests of men and women and concluded 
that interest in School-Subjects, occupations, and hobbies, varied with the 
social status of a person. Berger (1955), while studying interests of males and 
females concluded within limits, that the more feminine interests a male 
showed, the poorer was his integration between self-appraisal and personal 
desirability. Carsley (1957) studied interests of children and found that girls 
liked to read about school and nature, while boys preferred humour and 
how-to-do-it stories. Cass (1960) studied vocational development and election 
of high school curriculum and got that interests along with sex and family 
circumstances were more strongly related. j 


1 Chauhan, Վ. S. (Or.), Tewari G. P. and Singh, N. Interest Modality as a Function օք 
Intelligence (Research paper sent for publication in ‘The Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology’, Am Psychol. Asso., Մ. Տ. A.) 


- 
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The studies clearly show the impact of sex upon formation of interests. 
However investigation is needed to answer the question posed as under :— 


I. 


11. 
III. 
IV. 


! taken up to aaswer the questions raised above. - 


եւմ 


How far interest-modality is a function of sex especially with adole- 
scerts in India? 

Are intensity and extensity of interests, a function of sex ? 

Do .nterests reveal any sex-dynamics of personality ? 

What is the nature of interests as related to Sex? 


The following eightyone mathematically presented hypotheses may be 


(A) 


— 
. 


ո Ի G N 


- 


Denension :--« Within the Area! N=9 
6 ‘TC * TC ` 
FAM * FA M F 
7 CRM * CRE 
LT? DT. 
8 (912, ( * ODF 
SC * 80, 
jor SB SEL 
M Dj * MD; 
y l o 
AGM * AG, 
Dimension —‘Area to Area N=72, (36 x 2) 


(Separately each for mzles and Females) 
ERA SP: क. LT Օռը FA * GR LT To: के FA हे AG* LT * MD * 
FA = SG *'LT * FA. | 
SC = SP * MD * OD * SC * CR * MD * TG * SC * AG * MD * SC. 
AG * SP * TC ".Օը * AG * CR * TC * AG. 
CR * SP * OD * CR.. 


II. Design of the Study. 

The saraple consists of 30 post-graduate students of Agra College within 
age-range of 13 to 22 years. All belong tc M. A. (Final) Psychology. Males 
and females are equal in number. Groups of males and females remain 
matched in variables of age, intelligence and economic status. Variables of 
education and situation are kept constant. ‘The interest-inventory to get 
the dependent variable has been administered by one person with a 
written work-scheédule. = 


- 


The Stanine scores of Chatterjee’s Non Language Preference Record, 

‘drawn from aine interest-areas are taken as dependent, variables. The 
nine areas are, Fine Arts (FA), Literature (LT), Science (Sc), Medicine 
(MD), Agriculture (AG), Technology (TC), Crafts (CR), Outdoor (OD), 
Sports (SP). ` | 


FAs=Fine Arts. "LT-Literature. SC —Science 


MD-—Mctdicine. AG-—Agriculture. TC=Technology 
CR=Crzfts. OD= Outdoor Acts. SP= Sports. 
M== Males | F==Females 


*==>ercater than 


< lesser than | 
=€ 121 to 
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The t-test has been used for verification of hypotheses | 
Ill. Hypotheses— Verification | a 
l क्क TABLE | oe s 
Showing t-test results of the nine hypotheses of the ‘within the area’ dimension. | 
5. No, | . Results S. No. Results — 
1. FAM Հ  FAg (05) ծ6.. TOM > TC, (01) 
2 ig < BIS 9b 7 GRy < OR, (01) 
3. SO. > ՛50թ (+02) 8. ODM Հ OD, (01) 
- 4. MDy Հ MDg (C02) 9, SIM > SP (02) ` 
5 AGy, > AGg (01) 
Observations: | 
1, Males Females, in interest magnitude about Science Agriculture 


= 


nt 
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Technical and. Sports 
2. Males « Females, in interest magnitude about Fine-Arts, Literary persuits 


Medical, Crafts 


3.  Malesz» Females, in intellectual and physical interests 


Males « Females, 


and Outdoor activities 


in emotionally refined attitudes 
TABLE 2 


Showing t-test results of the thirtysix hypotheses of the ‘area-to-area’ dimension. 





MD, 


Í 
. 


AG 


TC TC» 


05 


CR 


Data taken from males. 


— K Ñn... a } — FEM È e an D or ——tá— ի À—À փ. աու Mata a a P — 


OD , 


SP. 


SC» 
05 
AG> 
05 
TO» 
02 
LT Տ: MD AG TC 





OD 
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92. 
Observations | | 
l. .Specific areas of interest appear only three viz. Technical, Agricultural 
and Science l E ह T 
2. The hierarchy of interests appears in terms of Technical > Agriculture > 
Science | E 
3. Intensity 5f interest even. in specific areas is not prominent. 
4. Poverty of interests remains an outstanding feature of males. 
5. Vocational orientation in interest areas is obvious, | I 


e 


Pd 


TABLE 3 7 


Showing t-test results of the thirtysix hypotheses of ‘the ‘area-to-area’ dimension. ` 
Data refer to females. j 


, 
` t 
՛ ` 
LIA = l 7 
s.» - - 
4 
՛ ` - 


SC| FA» LT 


02 | "01 / 
ԽԾ|-... ռ MD» | արամ 
| 01 
AG | FA» | LT» | .. | MD>| > ` 
01 . | -01 01 : 
TG | ... Sc» |... | Tc> 
| :01 "05 


CR | Շր» | ‘CR> | SC» | GR> | OR» | CR» 


"02 ` 01 "01 ` Ol "01 "02 
OD | OD> | օք» | SC» | OD» օռ» ROC 
'02 "05 "'01. - "01 01 
MN Աա MEE անեն RENE LOREM RUE 
SP! FA» LT» s MD» ee TC» CR» . OD» 
01 01 -01 * 02 *01 01 
FA: LT Տ MD “AG TO - CR OD 
Observations , ` I 
1, Specific areas of interest appear -as many as seven, viz. Crafts, outdoor 
activities, Fine-Arts, Literary, Medicine, Science, and Technical 
4. ` The hiera-chy of interests appears in terms of Crafts> outdoor > Fine-Arts- 
Literary-Medicine-Science> Technical ` - 
3. Intensity as well as extensity of interests is clearly visible, 
4, ~ 


Better emotional equipment is manifested. 


i 
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TABLE 4 
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Showing ‘Area to area’ combinationuwise t-test results of Males and Females. 





Areas 


ee 


Comparative intensity of interest in "Fine-Arts—Literary persuits; 


Observations : 





--- 


SC 


Arts—Medical; 





~ 


. CR 
FA» CR 
02 
LT» CR : 
01 
OD : 
नट. 
OD : 
ԵԶ OD 
FA» OD 
01 
LT» OD 
01 
OD ` 
MD» OD 
01 
; sp 
SP 
SC SP 
01 
| SP 
TC» SP 
05 ` 
f^ 
CR» SP 
02 
CR» SP ': 
01 
SC» SP 
; 01 


Medical— Literary persuits; 


Areas 


| Males | Females : 





| Males | Females 


CR» 
"01 
CR» 
. 01 


CR> 
"02 


OD» 
"02 


OD» 
"05 


ՏՕ». 
Ol + 


OD> 
"01 


OD» 
01 


FA 
01 


LT» 
01 


MD» 
01 


TC» 
02 


CR» 
0] ` 


OD» 
01 
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. Science— Agriculture; Agri- 
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culture—QOutdoor; Outdoor— Crafts; Science—Sports; Agriculture—Sports; 
remains urdistinguished and sex variation does not contribute to it. 
Comparative intensity of interest of the two sexes shows a clear contrast 
in the following areas : | 

(a) Medizal-Scientific (Males prefer Scientific) 

(b) Agriculture-Literary (Males prefer Agriculture) 

(c) Agricalture-Medical (Males prefer Agriculture). 


It appears that Literary and Medical areas of interest are specifically 
feminine while those of Agriculture and Science specifically remain mascu- 
line. 

The males show greater interest in technical pérsuits than in Fine-Arts, 
Litérary persuits or Medicine. Similarly the females show greater interest 
in’ Crafts than in Fine-Arts, Literary persuits, Medicine, Agriculture, 
Technical or Sports. 

Preferences for Technical persuits and Agriculture are masculine and 
those for Crafts, Outdoor persuits, Fine Arts, Literary persuits, Medicine 
are feminire- ie 
Interest-Sensitivity in the nine areas as well as in ‘area-to-area’ combi- 
nations is more defined in females than in males. | 


b 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSION 


How far intrest modality is a function of sex especially with ‘adolescents in India? 


- 


Our results show that— 


I. Adolescent males have greater intensity of interest than adolescent 
females in scientific and technical persuits (also confined by 
Marga-et in 1940) and agriculture and sports. Similarly, adolescents 
females have greater intensity of interest than adolescent males in 
fine aris, literary persuits (confined by Margaret in 1940) outdoor 
activities, (Carsley found preference of nature in 1957) medical and 
craft persuits. 


2. The interest hierarchy in the males and the females is, 


Males ; Technology Fine-Arts—Literature—Medicine յ 
Females; Grafts > Fine-Arts-—Literature—Medicine—Agriculture— 
Sports. | 


3.  Mascu.ine areas of interest are those of Techtiology and Agriculture, 
while feminine areas of interest are those of Crafts, Outdoor, Fine 
Arts, Literature, Medicine. 


4. A revecse preference of interest areas is found in the males and the 


females. 

Combinations Males Females 
Science-Medicine Science Medicine - 
Agriculture-Literature | Agriculture Literature 


Agriculture-Medicine _ Agriculture Medicine 
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E. "The males and the females do not significantly differ in the fcllowing 


contributions of interest areas. 


Fine Arts-Literature, Fine Arts-Medicine, . 
Medicine-Literature, 7 Science-Agriculture, 
Agriculture-Outdoor, i Outdoor-Crafts, 
Science-Sports, Agriculture-Sports. 


- 


Thus interest modality is not purely a function of sex does nct affect 
totality of interests in all dimensions, though its impact over interests remains 
well nzanifested. | 


r 


2. dre intensity and extensity of interests a functicn of Sex? 


Taking magnitude of proportional preferences as an index of inten ity and 
frequemcy of preferred areas of interésts as index of extensity, we present or both 
the males and the females the findings of 72 (area-to-area) hypothzses, as 
under :— 








| TABLE 5 ! : UN 
EE च्म ४३८ rs cee EE CR Ru 
Females ` | Males 
: | M = ——Ü—— 
Areas , | Pref. freq. | Proportion Areas | Pref. freq. | Proportion 
CR 6 "15 n 
OD 5 . -*125 w" 
LT, MD 3 *075 TO . 3 *075 
SC, FA I 
TC 2 ‘05 AG 2 ‘05 
| SC 1 025 
37 16 *400. 3 6 I 15 - 








Lhis shows that both in intensity and’ extensity of interests the females 
surpass the males. 


ւ 


3. Jo interests reveal any sex dynamic of personaiity? 


€ Our findings amply reveal that the females surpass the males in posses- 
sion cf more clear and better defined areas of interest. The males shaw with 
ample clarity vocational orientations in their preierences. The females appear 
more inclined to submitted emotionality while inclination to rationality appears 
`a conc2rn of the males: Thus, comparatively, more intensive and extensive 
submit-ed emotionality emerges as the dynamic background of the ‘emales, 


while rationality oriented poor emotionality forms the personality dynamics of 
the meles: 


-— 
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4. What is the nature of interests as related to sex? 


They appear to have four notable characteristics. Some of them are 
possessed with a constancy factor (like the ‘G’) not influenced either by ‘with 
in the sex’ or by ‘sex-to-sex’ dimensions. ‘Some are possessed with a specificity 
factor particularly affiliated with either masculanity or femininity. Some of the 
interests have a contrasting sex affinity. Some of them have sex-based hierarchy 
.in terms of relative preferences. 


Interests remain a function of sex. They in terms of function of sex are 
not unidimensional. Sex, like intelligence, ditermines hierarchies of interests 
It gives to idiologies and action frame of references of persons. Sex means a 
mentality, a dynamics of personality and remains possessed with a typical sets 
and aspirations of life. i 
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. fs è A Ը ` 
-रीति एवं AAT परम्परा 
पारसनाथ feast 
संस्कत विभाग, आगरा कालेज, आगरा] 


संस्कृतः वाह्मय में 'रीति' शब्द का प्रयोग अनेक wat में हुआ है। सर्वप्रथम रीति 
शब्द ‘eae में स्तुति के spp में प्रयुक्त हुआ है । सायण रीति sr ad 'स्तुति' करते हे 
विभिन्न काव्यशास्त्रियो Հ अपने-अपने दष्टिकोणों के अनुसार रीति के अनेक पक्षों का प्रतिपादन 
किया Հ भामह रीति को काव्य, दण्डी और भोज मागे, वानन रीति, आनन्द पदसंघटना, कुन्तक 
कविप्रस्थानहेतु, रुद्रट एवं मम्मट वृत्ति और विश्वनाथ रीति के नाम से सम्बोधित करते +L 
«թ में रीति का oa पद्धति लिया जाता है। भोज Հ गतो धातु से क्तिन्‌ प्रत्यय करके रीति 
शब्द को निष्पत्ति मानते हैँ और उसका wq उन्होंने 'मार्ग' (पन्थाः) किया है Մ अग्निपुराणकार 
“वक्तृत्व कला' को रीति के नाम से अभिहित करते हे । वक्तृत्व कला को यदि हम श्रभिव्यक्ति 
कला का ही रूपान्तर मानें तो रीति का ग्रर्थ ate भी स्पष्ट हो जाता है । वामन विशिष्ट- 
पद-रचना' को रीति कहते हे । խա का श्रथ है गुण सम्पन्न, और गुण सम्पन्तता ही सुन्दरता 
- का द्योतक है, अतः सुन्दर पद-रचना करने की कला को रीति առո चाहिये'। हिन्दी _ 
साहित्य मनीषी इसे 'झुली' कहते हैं । सुन्दरतम रचना रस; ազա गुण, शब्दशक्ति आदि 
` सभी के समावेश होने पर ही होती है और पद रचता में विशिष्टतापूर्वक इन्हीं का समावेश 
करने पर हमें शेली या रीति का स्वरूप दृष्टिगोचर होता है । 


रीति के sr में शेली शब्द का प्रयोग सवं प्रथम पतञ्जलि के 'महाभाष्य' में मिलता है* | 

यही नहीं बल्कि पतञ्जलिः के समय आलोचना का उद्भव हुआ जो कि काव्यशास्त्र में नवीन शेली 
का बोधक रहा । 'मुग्धबोध' की टीका में दुर्गादास ने भी इसी अर्थ में शैली शब्द का प्रयोग किया 
Չ՝ । व्यृत्पत्ति के आधार पर ՎՀ शब्द का निवंचन 'शीलस्थेदम्‌' इस विग्रह में शील शब्द से ay 
` प्रत्यय होकर स्त्रीलिङ्ग में ՀՎ प्रत्यय होने से होता है । शील का ग्रथ है स्वभाव, स्वभाव के आधार 
पर विभिन्न शेलियाँ हो सकती Š अर्थात्‌ स्वभाव के ग्रनुसार रचना को शैली के क्रम में रखा गया | 
इंस प्रकार पद-रचना के शर्थ में शेली का प्रयोग होने लगा AIT पद-रचना को शैली कहा जाने लगा । 


° महीव रीतिः शवसासरत्‌ पृथक्‌ । (ऋग्वेद २। २४ 1 १४) ` 


` महीव रीतिः महती स्तुतिरिव | (թօ Fo सायणभाष्य) 

` वेदर्भादिकृतः पन्थाः काव्ये मार्गं इति स्मृतः մ 

de गताविति धातो: सा व्यृत्पत्त्या रीतिईच्यते । (सरस्वती कठाभरण २। २७) 
वार्विद्या सम्प्रतिञ्चाने रीतिः (अग्निपुराण ३४४ 1 १) | 

* विशिष्ट-पद-रचना रीतिः | ԹԱՊ गुणात्मा । (काव्यालंकार सुत्र १1 २ | ७-८) 

` एषा ह्याचार्यस्य शैली लक्ष्यते *' ` `` (महाभाष्य-प्रत्याहा रान्हिक) 

° प्रायेणाचार्याणामियं शेली, यत्सामान्येनाभिधाय विशेषेण विवृणोति | (मुग्धबोध Հա) 


Y 


~ 
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राजशेंखर ते अपनी 'काव्य-मीमांसा' में रीति का सर्वप्रथम अधिकारी 'सुवर्णनाभ' को 
बताया है।' पर gaara कोन था ? इनकी रचना त्र्या थी ? इस सम्बन्ध में कोई भी तथ्य 
उपलब्ध नहीं है श्रत: उनका केवल एतिहासिक महत्त्व ही मानना होगा । किन्तु यदि रीति का व्यापक 
श्र्थ लेते हें तो रीति का इतिहास वेदों तर्क पहुँचता है । वेद समस्त भारतीय ज्ञान-राशि का मूल 
स्रोत do यदि हम उनका श्रनुशीलन करें तो उनकी छन्दोबद्ध रचना, गीत बिशिष्ट मन्त्र, 
पाठ-प्रकार आदि के चिन्तन आदि में अनेक शैलियों के दर्शन होते हे । जिस प्रकार वेद पाठ की 
अनेक विषियाँ और spa शाखाएँ थीं, उसी प्रकार उस समय waa शैलियों का निर्माण gar | 
ऋण्वेद' में छन्दोबद्ध रचना कथोपकथन शैली, ՎՎՀՅՀ की गद्यपद्यात्मक शेली, 'सामवेद' की गेय 
शैली उनके निदर्शन हें । इसके अतिरिक्त զագ सेली का प्रथम उन्मेष हमें wA में ही प्राप्त 
होता है। उपमालड्कार--जो कि भ्रर्थालङ्कार का मूलभूत अलंकार है, का सुन्दर रूप हमें सर्वप्रथम 
ऋग्वेद' में ही दष्टिगोचर होता है 1' उपमालंकार को प्रथम खटा किस प्रकार ऋग्वेद! में मिलती 
है, देखने से तात्कानिक अलंकृत शेली का परिचय प्राप्त होता है जिसका विकसित रूप “rarqa में 
उपलब्ध हे जहाँ संसृष्टि अलङ्कार को छटा दशनीय है ।' इसके ग्रतिरिक्त अनेक qes के. 
दर्शन वैदिक साहित्य में होते gi इस प्रकार रीति का मल खोत हमें वेदों में उपलब्ध होता है 
किन्तु वहाँ पर रीति का नाम नहीं श्रायो है । रीति चर्चा वेदीं का विषय भी नहीं था, अतः वहाँ 
रीति क सम्बन्ध में विचार कर उसके स्वरूप के उल्लेख प्राप्त करने की चेष्टा करना किसी की 
अमित कामना हो सकती है । अंतः वेदों का काव्य सौन्दर्य रादि. काल से ही रीति के ազ 
का निदर्शन कराता हे | 


बँदिक काल में प्रवृत्त रीति ने ब्राह्मण काल में परिवत्तित होकर एक नया स्वरूप ग्रहण | 
किया | उस समय रचनाशंली SIEUT ICD एवं वर्णनात्मक हो गई । वैदिक काल के अन्त में 
शेली (रीति) में नचीन परिवतेन हुआ, लोग अधिक से अधिक बातों को संक्षेप में कहना चाहते 
थे, ग्रतः सूत्र शेली का सर्जन हुआ । इस शली में सूत्र, व्याकरण, दशन आदि साहित्य निमित 
हुं । वेद के व्यास्यात्मक रूप में यास्क का निरुक्त एवं իկա उपलब्ध होता है जहाँ पर शेली 
का केवल सूत्रात्मक रूप ही नहीं बल्कि उसका րազ रूप भी प्राप्त होता है। पाणिनि की. 
ग्रण्टाध्यायी' में तो उपमा के स्वरूप का सम्यक निर्धारण हो चका था | काव्यशास्त्र की अभिधा 
शादि शब्दशक्तियों का विवेचन दशन शास्त्र में प्रारन्भ हो गया था, जिसको कि काव्यशास्त्र में 


महत्त्वपूर्ण स्थान प्राप्त है | व्याख्यात्मक शेली की उद्भावना पतञ्जलि के समय हुई ՀԱՇ 


भाष्य श्रादि इसी शेली के परिचायक हे । इनमें सूत्रों की ललित गद्य-शेली में व्याख्याएं हे | 
पश्चात्‌ नव्य न्याय दर्शन में एक नवीन शेली का जन्म gaT, जिसमें शब्दाडम्बर श्रधिक था, जिसे 
वाण ने गौड़ी रीति में स्वीकार किया है । इस प्रकार शेली के विभिन्न रूपों का दशन हमें संस्कृत 
साहित्य में उपलब्ध होता Š । 


लौकिक साहित्य के उदय की प्रभात वेला में जबकि कौञ्च पक्षी के जोड़ें में से एक को 


व्याध के द्वारा fag देखकर ՎԱԽ वाल्मीकि के मुख से सरस्वती सहसा फूट पड़ी, एक नवीन : 


रीतिनिणयं सुवर्णनाभः (काव्यमीमांसा प्रथमाध्याय) 
` तद्विष्णोः परमं पदं सदा पश्यन्ति सूरयः । दिवीव चक्षुराततम्‌ । ("roo १॥ २२ । २०) 
` यत्र वाणाः निपतन्ति कुमाराः विशिखा इव | {शुक्ल asada $a ४८) 

मा निपाद | प्रतिष्ठास्त्वमगमः शाश्‍वती समा 

यत्कोज्चमिथुनादेकमवधीः: काममोहितम्‌ մ (वाल्मीकीय रामायण) 


-— 


July, 1968] रीति एवं Aras परम्परा | | 


शैली वा प्रादुर्भाव हुआ 1 वह 'रसमयी पद्धति कहलाई, जिसे कि सुकुमार' मार्ग के नाम 
ग्रभिह्ति किया जात! है। सुकुमार मार्ग में कोमल शब्दों का प्रयोग होता है । वाल्मीक 
रामायग इसी शैली में निबद्ध किया गया और इसी शेली में महाभारत, पुराण साहित्य ' 
कालिदास के ग्रन्थ रत्रे गये । यह यूग रस-यूग के नाम से प्रसिद्ध हुआ । इस प्रकार ना 
शास्त्र' के पुवे तक साहित्य-रचना की अनेक Afat विकसित हो चुकी थीं, किन्तु उन 
शास्त्रीय विवेचन नही हो पाया था | 


रीति का शास्त्रीय विवेचन 'नाट्यशास्त्र से प्रारम्भ होता हे । वहाँ पर स्पष्ट रूप 


- रीति नाम से विवेचन तो उपलब्ध नहीं होता किन्तु प्रवृत्ति के अन्तर्गत" आवन्ती, दाक्षिणाः 


पाञ्चाली, उड़मागधी ये चार शेलियां मानी गयी हे 1 'नाट्यशास्त्र' में पृथ्वी के नाना देशो 
वेश भूषा, भाषा, श्राचार वार्ता को प्रकट करने वाली प्रवृत्ति कही गयी है' । इस प्रकार 
की प्रमूख विशेषताश्रो के आधार पर शेली का निर्माण हो चुका था, और उसके शास 
विवेचत की रूपरेखा -नादयशास्त्र' से प्रारम्भ होती हे 1 'नादयशास्त्र' के इस विवेचन के ग्रा! 
पर आंग्निपुराणकार ने रीति का स्पष्ट विवेचन किया Š 1 वहाँ पर aaqa कला' के «Վ 
रीति का स्वरूप स्वीकार कर रीति के चार-भेदस्वीकार किये गये हे--वैदर्भी, गौड़ी, पाञ्च 


- और नाटी' । वस्तुत. ये नामभेद से 'नाट्यशास्त्र की प्रवृत्त के ही रूप हैँ 


अरिनपुराण नाट्यशास्त्र 
Sanf | दाक्षिणात्या 
गोडी | उड़मागधी 
पाञ्चाली पा चाली 
ताटी | I ` आवन्ती 


इस प्रकार भ्रग्तिपुराणकार Հ चारों रीतियों का पृथक्‌-पृथक स्वरूप निर्दिष्ट कर शासः 
wq Sara किया । रोति का व्यापक ग्रथ लेते हुये रीति को समास, श्रलद्कार एवं मदु पदा 
से सम्बद्ध किया, जोकि काव्यशास्त्रियो के लिये विदेच्य विषय रहा । वाण ने यद्यपि Of 
का शास्त्रीय विवेचन नहीं किया है किन्तु रीति के सम्बन्ध में वे अग्निपुराण' की ही मार 
स्वीकार करते हें। उत्तर भारत के लोग इलेष प्राय, पश्चिम के लोग «ՎՈՎ, दाक्षिणात्य ves 
और JF भारत के लोग ग्रक्षरडम्बर पसन्द करते d | बाण का कथन Š कि नत्रीन ՀԱՎԻ 
अग्राम्या जाति, ग्रन्लिष्ट ՀԱՎ, स्फुट रस और विकटाक्षरबन्ध इन सबका एकत्र सन्निवेश Հ 
है । त्राण के कथन मै हमारे ही मत की पुष्टि होती है । बाण स्पष्ट रूप से रीति का नाम ९ 


«խտ ՀՎ प्रोक्ता नाट्यप्रथोगतः | 


ग्रावस्ती दाक्षिणात्या च पाञ्चाली चौड़मागधी ।। (नाट्यशास्त्र १४/३६) 

२ पृधिव्यां नानादेशबेंशभाषाचार वार्ता: ख्यापयतीति प्रवृत्तिः । (नाट्यशास्त्र) 

` वाज्विद्या सम्प्रतिक्षाने रीति: सापि «գալ 11 (sro զօ ३४०/१) 

* इलेबप्रायमुदीच्येषु प्रतीच्येष्वथमात्रकम्‌ | | 
उत्मेक्षा दाक्षिणात्येष्‌ गौड़ेष्वक्ष रडम्बर: Ս (हरषंचरित) 

* qisqi जातिरग्राम्या स्लेषो5क्लिष्ट: स्फुटो रसः 1 
विकटाक्षरबन्धश्च कृत्स्नमेकत्र दुलभम्‌ Ա (amuage) 


` ef 
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लेते हैं, किन्तु उनकी विवेचन शैली से यह तात्पर्थ प्रस्फुटित होता है कि ձն एक रचना-शैली 
है । उनकी इस हेली के տաս रस, गुण, wage आदि सभी समाविष्ट g । उस समय रीति 
के विभाजंन का आधार प्रादेशिक था, किन्तु वाण ने स्वयं इसका महत्त्व नहीं दिया है 1 भामह 
इस प्रादेशिक आधार को मान्यता न देते हुये रीति का व्यापक ग्रथ लेते हुये रीति के अर्थ में, 
'काव्य' का प्रयोग करते Š । वे शब्दाथौं सहितौ काव्यमं' को काव्य का स्वरूप निर्धारित करते 
हुए काव्य के प्रकरों में गौड़ तथा b का उल्लेख करते हे । उनका कथन है कि श्रमुक काव्य 
वेदभं होने से श्रेष्ठ है और अ्रमुक गौड़ Ha. asa, यह उचित नहीं है । कोई भी वस्तु नाम 
मात्र से सुन्दर या असुन्दर नहीं होती । वेदभ काव्य में यदि स्पष्टता (प्रसादगृणयृक्त), सरलता 
एवं कोप्रलता हो, yerda एवं वक्रोक्ति न ही तो वह सङ्गीत के समान केवल श्र्तिमधुर होता 
है । इसी प्रकार बोड काव्य भी भलद्धारयुक्त, अग्राम्य, अर्थवान्‌, न्यायसम्मत तथा HATHA होने 
से श्रेष्ठ होता है 1 अन्यथा इन गृणों से हीन qaq भी श्रेष्ठ नहीं होता है । अतः भामह के 
अनुसार दोनों कान्य अपने-अपने स्थान पर प्रशस्त Š । भामह के इस काव्य” शब्द का तात्पर्य 
समने के लिये उनकी पूर्वापर शब्द-योजना पर भी ध्यान देने की श्रावश्यकता Š । काव्य के 
ये दो ही प्रकार हें; यह उनकी शब्द-योजना से स्पष्ट नहीं होता हे । जहाँ वे վատն 
प्राचार्य Š वहीं वे शब्दालङ्कार एवं «ՎԱՀԱՈ के साथ-साथ काव्य में निर्दोषता लाने का प्रयत्न 
- करने को कहते E तथा गणयक्तता का भी विधात करते g ओर श्रलड्कार, प्रसादादि गण युक्त एंवं 
ग्राम्यादि दोष रहित (aara) काव्य की श्रेष्ठता का प्रतिपादन - करते हुँ । इनके ये दो प्रकार 
तो उपलक्षण मात्र हें अर्थात्‌ इनके अतिरिक्त काव्य के और भी प्रकार हो सकते हें, wur कि. 
' दण्डी की शाब्द-योजना से स्पष्ट होता Š । “यद्यपि वाणी के अनेक माग हें और उनमें सूक्ष्म भेद 
भी होता है Թավա और गोड़ दो ही मार्ग प्रशस्त हुँ क्योंकि इन दोनों का भेद स्पष्ट है 1१ 
दण्डी के इस कथन से यही Կամ प्रस्फुटित होता है कि शब्द-रचना के अनेक मागं हे սավ 
रचना का अनेक shea में बिभाजन किया जा सकता है श्रौर यही दण्डी की रीति विवेचना 
है । दण्डी का यह विवेचन भामह के मत की स्पष्टता का पूरक है । इस प्रकार भामह रीति के 


व्यापक AT का ही समाधान करते हे । . | 


` इन शेलियों का विवेचन भामह तथा दण्डी के पुर्वं भी विद्यमान था । उस-समय भी 
विभिन्न देशों में विभिन्न प्रकार की պատ प्रचलित थीं । आज भी विभिन्न प्रान्तों की विभिर 
भाषाए/एवं विभित्र रचना शेलियाँ विद्यमान हैं उत्त समय विभिन्‍न देशों की रचना-पद्ध तियों में. 
विशेषताएँ थीं जिन्हें कि बहुमत मान्य करता था 1 उन्हीं के ्राधार पर इन शैलियों का विभाजन 
हुप्रा होगा, किन्तु बाद में काव्य-पद्धतियों के विकास के साथ-साथ उन विशेषताओं का बन्धन 
भी शिथिल हुआ, कवियों के स्वभाव एवं रुचि के अनुसार उनमें परिवतंन gar, किन्तु परिवत्‌न 
के बाद भी नाम उसी रूप में रहे । जब उनका शास्त्रीय विवेचन आरम्भ हुश्रा; 'अग्निपुराण' के 
समय वे केवल देश विशेष से सम्बद्ध न रहकर रचनाश ली से सम्बद्ध हो गये । भामह, जिन्होंने 


१ अपुष्टाथ मवक्रोक्तिः प्रसन्‍तमृजुकोमलम्‌ | 

भिन्नं गेयमिवेदं तु केवलं श्रुतिपेशलम्‌ ।। 

ग्रलङ्कारवदग्राम्यमर्थ न्याय्यमनाकुलम्‌ | 

गौड़ीयमपि साधीयो वैदर्भमिति नान्यथा Ս (काव्यालंकार १1३४-३५) 
` अस्त्यनेको गिरां मागः सूक्ष्मभेदः परस्परम्‌ | 

तत्र देदर्भगौड़ीयौ «ՊՀ प्रस्फुटान्तरौ ս (काव्यादशं १।४०) 
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प्रायः ‘अग्निपुराण’ का प्रनुसरण किया है, वे भी 'श्रग्निपूराण' का अनुसरण करते हुये देशविशेष की 
सीमा में नियन्त्रित शेली-विभाजत का विरोध करते d किन्तु उस समय उसका स्वरूप क्या! रहा, 
यह सम्श्वतः आज के श्रालोचकों को ज्ञात नहीं है । Taal की वेश-भषा, रहन-सहन एवं भाषण- - 
शेली विभिन्न प्रकार की होती रही है। इसका यह श्रथ नहीं होता कि इनका ag स्वरूप € 
हो गया होगा, մախ पतञ्जलि Regu कथन से स्पष्ट होता है. कि देश देशान्तरों में एक ही 
शब्द विभिन्न प्रकार से उच्चरित होते रहे É 1 कया यह उस देश की उच्चारण-शैली नहीं कही 
जा सकती ? इसी प्रकार तत्तद्रेश को रचना शंली.भी पृथक्‌-प॒थक्‌ रही होगी | काव्य տիար 
ने उसे नियन्त्रण में बाँध कर उसे रीति के स्वरूप में सीमित कर दिया और उसे शास्त्रीय c 
विवेचन का स्वरूप दे दिया । यद्यपि यह कार्य 'नादयशास्त्र' एवं 'अग्निपुराण' के समय से ही प्रारम्भ 
हो गया था किन्तु श्रेय भामह एवं दण्डी को मिला । भामह ने उसके उसी व्यापक अर्थ का 
स्वरूप ՀՈՏՈՎ रूप में परिणत किया, किन्तु दण्डी उसका स्वरूप गुणों तक ही सीमित रखते हैं । 
जहाँ भामह रोति (काव्य) का स्वरूप अलङ्कार, गुण, दोषादि के विचारों तक निर्धारित करते 
हें, वहाँ दण्डी ने उनकी प्रपेक्षा रीति का स्थान सीमित कर केवल saa मार्ग को ही दश गुणों से 
सम्बद्ध करके उसे वैदर्भ मागं का प्राण बताया है Ը दण्डी की इस. विचारधारा के शैथिल्य को सामने 
रखकर चामन ने रीति को काव्य के ग्रात्मतत्त्व के रूप में देखा । यही नहीं, बल्कि वामन ने 
रीति की व्यापकता को पुनः स्थापित कर उनके maia काव्य की «նվո का समावेश 
, कर दिया । वामन के मत में रीति तीन प्रकार की होती है--बैदर्भी, गौड़ो और पाञ्चाली । 
उनके अनुसार सम्पूण syaa इन तीन रीतियों में उसी प्रकार समाविष्ट हो जाता है जिस 
प्रकार ՀԱԿՈ के भीतर चित्र प्रतिष्ठत रहता है । वामन के अनुसार रीति का ग्रर्थ है रचना- 
शेली, जो गणाश्रित है ՋԱ गुण काव्य सशोभित करने वाले नित्यं धर्म हैँ दोष गृणाभाव के रूप 
& । गण के योग एवं दोष के त्याग से काव्य में सौन्दर्य आता है | अन्तः सौन्दर्य रस तथा वाह्य 
सौन्दर्य अलङ्कारः OC इस प्रकार वामम को dq शब्द-योजना के अन्तर्गत गुण, दोष, रस, 
serre आदि सभी समाविष्ट ç, -- | 


वामन के पश्चात्‌ maaga पद-संघटना को रीति मानते हे । वामन को पद-रचना 
और आनन्द की संघटना एक ही हुँ, किन्तु जहाँ वामन रीति को गुणाश्रित मानते हें वहाँ आनन्द 
गणाश्रित होते हुये भी रसाभिव्यक्ति का साधन बताते हुँ S उन्हें रीति के maaa वाली 
मान्यता मान्य न हुई और उन्होंने ध्वनि को आत्मा के स्थान पर प्रारोपित कर ध्वनिवाद का 
sada किया । անպա के इस .युग में रीति के शास्त्रीय महत्त्व में शिथिलता हुई और इसी 


` युग में कुन्तक ने, जिन्हें ध्वनि के amaata का पक्ष स्वीकार नहीं है, वक्रोक्ति को आत्मस्थान 


' प्रियतद्धिता: दक्षिणात्याः। यथां लोके वेदे चेति प्रयोक्तव्ये लौकिक्रवैदिकेष्विति प्रयुञ्जते'`` 
सर्वेऽपि रवल्वेते शब्दाः देशान्तरेषु प्रयुज्यन्ते ।' ` `'' यथा शत्रतिगंतिकर्मा कम्बोजेष्वेव 
भाषितो भवति, विकार एवैनमार्या भाषन्ते शब इति.। हम्मतिः ՎԱԺԿ, रंहतिः sran- 
मागधेष्‌, गमिमेव त्वार्याः प्रयूञ्जन्ते । (महाभाष्य पस्पशान्हिक) | 

इति वदभमार्गस्य प्राणाः दशगणा: स्मृताः (काव्यादश) 

रीतिरात्मा. काव्यस्य (Flo պօ Wo UURI) 

एतासु faqs Afaa रेखाष्विव चित्रकाव्यं प्रतिष्ठितमिति। (काव्यालंकार सूत्र वत्ति ! १।२।१३) 
का० Ho qo प्रथनाधिकरण | 


` गुणानाश्रित्य तिष्ठन्ती माधुर्यादीन्‌ व्यनक्ति सा रसादीन्‌' ` "1 (घ्वन्यलोक ३।६) 
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प्रदान क्रिया |՝ कुन्तक ने यद्यपि वक्रोक्ति को काव्य का जीवन स्वीकार किया किन्तु उन्होंने 
रीति की भी व्यापकता स्वीकार करते हुए उसे 'कविप्रस्थानहेतु' कहा है | इसका श्रर्थ होता है 
जिससे कवि प्रस्थान करे । दूसरे शब्दों में यह रचना-शेली है। क्योंकि मानव स्वभाव के 
आधार पर सुकुमार आदि तीन मार्ग रचना-शेली से पथक नहीं कहे जा सकते । इस प्रकार 
कुन्तक ने प्रकारान्तर से रीति की व्यापकता को स्वीकार किया है । राजशेखर 'वचनविन्यास- 
क्रम को रीति मानते g । यह वचनविन्यास क्रम रचना-शेली से पृथक नहीं है । वचन का अर्थ 
है शब्द और विन्यासक्रम का अर्थ हे रचना | इस प्रकार शब्द-रचना, रचना-शैली से भिन्न नहीं 
कही जा सकती । | 


मम्मट रीति का पृथक विवेचन न कर श्रन्‌प्रासालङ्कार के ग्रस्तगंत उपनागरिका, परुषा 
और कोमला Wa तीन वृत्तियों का प्रतिपादन करते हुं । येही तीन रीतियाँ वामन mfa 
ararat के मत में मान्य तीन रीतियाँ हे U एसी मान्यता प्रदान कर मम्मट नियत वर्णंगतरस- 
विषयक व्यापार को वत्ति, मानते ë । मम्मट ध्वतिवादी ग्राचार्य हैँ वे रीति की व्यापकता- ' 
ՎԱՅ को अपना लक्ष्य नहीं बनाना चाहते थे। उन्हें तो ध्वनिवाद की स्थापना कर 
व्यञ्जना सिद्धि करना था। सम्भवतः उन्हें रीति की व्यापकता का ध्यान रहा हो और उसे 
शेली के रूप में स्वीकृत कर सभी काब्यतत्त्वों को उसमें समाविष्ट कर ध्वनि कान्य का विवेचन 
किया हो और वृत्ति का विवेचन पृथक रूप से न किया हो । विश्वनाथ ՀԱ का उपकार करने 
वाले «ՅԿԱ के समान पदों की संघटना को रीति मानते ë` 1 विश्‍वनाथ यद्यपि काब्य के 
यनेक भेद मानते हैं जो शेली के परिचायक ë 1 लौकिक साहित्य की प्रभातकालीन 'रसंमयी 
aay को काव्य का स्वरूप माना है किन्तु रीति नाम से नहीं । सम्भवतः उन्होंने मौलिकता 
दिखाने के लिये ही एसा किया होगा और रीति को रसोपकारक काव्य के रूप में । जहाँ वामन 
ने उसे आत्मा का स्थान प्रदान किया था, विश्‍वनाथ अंगसंस्थान तक ही सीमित रखते ë । 


इस प्रकार रीति के स्वरूप का विवेचन कर हम देखते हें कि कुछ ग्राचायों ने यदि उसे 
काव्य की आत्मा माना है तो कुछ उसे काव्य के कलेवर को मनोरूप देने वाली सज्जा मानते हैँ और 
उसके प्रभाव में मादक,स्पन्दन उत्पन्न करने वाली गति स्वीकार करते हे । बेद की ऋचाश्रों में 
उनका जन्म हुआ और कवियों ने उसी के आश्रय में अपने-अपने काव्य को चमत्कृत किया 
है -एसा स्वीकार करने में सम्भवत: आचार्यो ने उसके चमत्कारी स्वरूप की चकाचौंध 
के कारण ही उसकी अनेक नामों से संस्तुति की है, उसे अनेक ապա पहनाये हें । साथही 
उसके զա में से किसी को कोई प्रत्यन्त रुचिर प्रतीत हुआ तो किसी को कोई। 


` वक्रोक्तिः काव्यजीवितम्‌ | (कुन्तक) 
` वचनविन्यासक्रमोरीतिः । (काव्य-मीमांसा) 
` एतास्तिस्रो ՀՐՎ वामनादीनां मते वेदर्भी गौड़ीया पाञ्चाल्याख्या ՀԱՎ उच्यन्ते) | 
॒ (का्यप्रकाश, नवम उल्लास) 
Y 


नियतवर्ण गतो रसविषयको व्यापार: । (काव्यप्रकाश वृत्ति) 
५ पदसंघटना रीतिरङ्गसंस्थानविशेषवत्‌। उपकत्‌ न्‌ रसादीन्‌ ս (साहित्य दर्पण ६/१) 


संस्कृत साहित्य में प्रहसन 


(Ho) आभा माहेश्वरी 
रिसर्च स्कॉलर, संस्कृत-विभाग, आगरा कॉलेज, AIRT | 


हमारा यह -faara संस्कृत वाडमय विश्व-साहित्य में अपनी कमनीय कान्ति ԿՀԱ 
Sar भव्य प्रासाद की भाँति आज भी जगमगा रहा हे | इसकी सुरम्य साहित्य-भूमि पर कालिदास 
जेसे faar सम्पन्न महाकवि, भवभूति सदृश भावप्रवण नाटककार, बाणभट्ट जैसे सरस गद्यकार 
तथा जयदेव प्रतिम पीयूषवर्षीय गीतिकाब्यकार ने अवतार लिया तथा अपनी नवनवोन्मेषशालिनी 
प्रतिभा È इस साहित्य को चमत्कृत कर सुसमृद्ध तथा WAT बनाया | ag साहित्य-धारा, भ्राज 
भी अक्षण्ण रूप से प्रवाहित होती हुई इस पुण्य भूमि को पुनीत कर रही है । 


प्राचीन आचायों ने भिन्न-भिन्न दृष्टिकोणों से काव्य को विविध रूपों में विभाजित किया 
है | विइटनाथ काव्य को प्रमुख रूप से दो विधाम्रों में विभाजित करते हँ--दृश्व तथा श्रव्य' | काव्य 
के इन प्रमुख दो भेदों में श्रव्य-काव्य श्रवण के माध्यम से झाझाजिकों के gaat को स्पर्श करता 
है जबकि दृश्यकाव्य श्रवण तथा नेत्रों के माध्यम से दशकों के हूदयों को बलात्‌ ग्राकृष्ट करता 
है | वस्तू के प्रत्यक्ष दर्शन होने के कारण दुश्य काव्य का ՎԱՎ रम्य, रोचक तथा APIR 
होना स्वभाविक है । अभिनय-नेपुण्य के कारण नट पर रामादि का और नटी पर सीतादि का. 
प्रारोप eal हारा स्वत: ही हो जाता है Wa: बे उन्हे वास्तविक qa a փա समभकर 
प्रानन्द-विभोर हो जाते हे । इसी आरोप के कारण दृश्य काव्य को STH भी कहा जाता है | 
इस प्रकार सामाजिक की दृष्टि से इसे दृश्य या रूप, अभिनेता की दृष्टि से अभिनेय या नाट्य 
तथा कवि की दृष्टि से रूपक कहते हुँ । l 

नंस्कृत के समस्त साहित्य भण्डार में रूपक सर्वाधिक ավ, प्रतिष्ठित तथा लोकप्रिय 
रहे हैं । रूपकों में रसाभिव्यक्ति के सभी तत्त्व कल्पना से भी अधिक मधूर एवं मनोहारी रूप में 
सामाजिकों के समक्ष भ्राते हैं प्रतः रूपकों का श्राकषण स्वत. ही सर्वाधिक हो जाता है। इसके 
. अतिरिक्त रूपकों में सभी वर्षो के सुख-दु:ख, श्रांशा-निराशा की कोमल भावनाश्रों की सुन्दरतम 
अभिव्यक्ति होती है । ata के शब्दों में नाटय में तीनों लोकों के भावों का ग्रनुकीतन होता 
है. । ग्रतणव एतदर्थ ही नाटक को कवित्व का निकष माना गया है. aeg, संस्कत साहित्य Ñ 
रूपकों का ԹԱՎ महत्वपुण स्थान हे । 5 | 
ՍՏ RARR, नायक व रस के आधार पर रूपक के दस भेद किये गये हे | gasa ने रूपक 
केये दरु भेद इस प्रकार किये है-- մ 

नाटक, प्रकरण, भाण, प्रहसन, डिम, ՀԱԿ, सम्वकार, वीथी, अंक तथा ईहामग' 
इसके अतिरिक्त १८ प्रकार के उपरूपकों का भी शास्त्रों में उल्लेख मिलता हे | 








` दृश्य-श्रव्यत्वभदेन पुनः काव्यं द्विधा मतम्‌ । — साहित्यदर्पण, ६।१ 
` तद्वपारोपात्त रूपकम्‌ | --साहित्यदपंण, ६।१ 
- ` त्रेनोक्यस्यास्य सवस्य नाट्यं भांवान्‌कीतनम्‌ । --नाट्यशास्त्र, १।१०४ 
"` speed कवित्वम्‌ | 
` नाटकं सप्रकरणं भाणः प्रहसनं डिमः | 
व्यायोगसमवकारी वीथ्यद्केहामृगा इति 11 --दशरूपक, १।८ 
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सभी प्रकार के रूपकों का. साहित्य में महत्त्वपूर्ण स्थान है तथापि इनमें प्रहसन का अपना 
विशिष्ट महत्त्व है, क्योंकि प्रहसन में हास्य-रस प्रधान होता है। विश्वनाथ ने प्रहसन की 
परिभाषा इस प्रकार की है | | 

प्रहसन भाण के समान सन्धि, सन्ध्यद्ध तथा लास्याङ्गों व agli से aw होता है անզ 
जसे भाण एक պր को योजना है, वैसे ही प्रहसन में भी एक ही pw होना चाहिये । सन्धि- 
पञ्चक में से भाणत्रत्‌ प्रहसन में भी मुख तथा निर्वहण दो सन्धियाँ होनी चाहिये; इसी प्रकार 
भाण के समान इसमें भी दस लास्याङ्गों का प्रयोग उचित माना गया है । इनके अतिरिक्त प्रहसन 
में अधम प्रकृति के नायक का कवि-कल्पित aara होता है । इसमें न श्रारभटी बृत्ति होती है; 
न“विष्कम्भक ओर न प्रवेशक ही । प्रहसन में हास्यरस प्रधान रहता हे तथा वीथ्यङ्कों की 
योजना कवि की खेच्छा पर निभंर रहती है | 


इस प्रकार प्रहसन के निम्नलिखित प्रमुख तत्त्व होते हे :— 

१, प्रहसन में एक պա होना चाहिये । विश्वनाथ ने संकीर्ण प्रकार के प्रहसन में दो 
wb को भी उचित माना है? | | 

२. कथावस्तु कविकल्पनाप्रसूत होनी चाहिये | 

. नायक अधम प्रकतिका होना चाहिये । 
। हास्यरस-प्रधान होना चाहिये | 
. मुख तथा निवंहण सन्धि होनी चाहिये. | 
. दस लास्याङ्ग होने चाहिये | 


«ո Ճ x ա 


भरत ने प्रइसन के दो भद किये हे -- शद्ध और प्रकीण । 

१. शद्ध--इसमें भगवत्‌, तापस, विप्रादि पाखण्डियों का हास्यास्पद वार्तालाप होता है 
परन्तु इसमें विकृत भाषा «ՎԱ պոպ तथा ग्रश्‍लील भाषा का प्रयोग वर्जित है | 

Հ. प्रकीणं--जहाँ वेश्या, ՎՀ, विट, qq सक भ्रादि के वेष तथा चेष्टाग्रों से हास्योत्पत्ति 
हो, वह प्रकीर्ण प्रहसन होता हे | 


धनञ्जय ने प्रहसन के तीन विभाग किये g— 
१. शुद्ध--यह भरत के शुद्ध की भांति है । | 
२. विकृत---यहू भी भरत के प्रकीण की भांति है । 5 
३. संकी्ण--इसमें वीथी के अङ्गों का सम्मिश्रण होता है dur यह धूर्तो से संकुल 
होता हे | ca? ut մ. 8 


՛ 


w 


` भाणवत्सन्थिसन्ध्यड्ु लास्याडाडविनिमितम्‌, 

भवेत्महसनं वृत्त निन्द्यानां कविकल्पितम्‌ । 

प्रत्र नारभटी, नापि विष्कम्भकप्रवेशको, | 

AST हास्यरसस्तत्र वीथ्यङ्गानां स्थितिनंवा ॥--सा० Fo, ६1२६४ 
` तत्पुनभंवति द्वत छुमथर्वैकाङ्कनिमितम्‌ I—ato द०, ६1२६७ 
` सद्धूराद्यीध्या «ԱՎ धूतेसङकुलम्‌ ।--दशहूपक, ՀԱՊ 
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विश्वनाथ के मतानुसार प्रहसन तीन प्रकार का होता है-- 

१. शद्ध- जिसमें तपस्वी, संन्यासी एवं ब्राह्मण नी श्रेणी के व्यक्तियों में से किसी एक 
को धृष्ट नायक का रूप दिया जाय, उसे शद्ध प्रहसन कहते go; यथा-कमन्दपकेलि | 

Հ. सद्छकोणं--अधृष्ट पुरुष के नायक होने पर AST प्रहसन होता है; यथा-- 
` धेतंचरितम्‌; परन्तु cat बहुत से धूर्तो का सम्मिलन हो वहाँ भी «ՅԱ प्रहसन होता है; यथा-- 
लटकमेलकम्‌ | 

३. विद्धत--यहाँ agen, कञ्चुकी ग्रौर तापस श्रेणी के पात्र कामुक, «ՎՀ 
योद्धाश्रों का वेष ब वाधी द्वारा अनसरण कर वहाँ विकृत प्रहसन होता है | 

भरत ने विकृत का asin में ही अन्तर्भाव कर "लया है अतएव विकृत का पृथक्‌ रूप 
से विवेचन नहीं किया गया हे | 


इन हास्य रूपळों को संख्या ही स्वल्प है U सम्प्रति कुछ प्रसिद्ध प्रहसनों की समीक्षा को 
जा रही है। 


मत्तविलास 


इस हास्यरूपक को संस्कृत का प्राचीनतम प्रहसन कहलाने का गौरव. प्राप्त है । 
. इसके प्रणेता esae a महेन्द्रविक्रम वर्मा हैं। इनके विषय में अनेक शिलालेख मिलते 
हे जिनमें प्रयुक्त इनकी कई dard, यथा--प्रवनिभाजन, गुणभर, मत्तविलास श्रादि इनके प्रहसन 
में भी यत्र-तत्र मिलती हे । ग्रस्तु, मत्तविलास की प्रस्तावना के अनुसार राजा महेन्द्रविक्रम 
वर्मा सिहविष्णु वर्मा के पुत्र थे जिनका शासनकाल (५७५ ई०-६०० ई०) इतिहास-प्रसिद्ध है । 
` चीनी-यात्री हृंतसांग ने सन्‌ ६४० ई० में पल्लव राजधानी काळ्वीपुरम्‌ की यात्रा को थी | 
तब वह महेन्द्र विक्रम वर्मा के शासन को देखकर सन्तुष्ट RET था | महेन्द्र विक्रम वर्मा को पुलकेशी 
द्वितीय तथा 64444 का समकालीन माना गया है 1 इत सब տած आधार पर कहा जा 
सकता है कि मत्तविलास प्रहसन की रचना सप्तम शताव्दी के gata (६००-६५०) में हुई होगी । 
महेन्द्र विक्रम qut एक उत्कृष्ट शासक होते हुये भी तत्कालीन स्थिति से सन्तुष्ट न थे 
प्रतएव इन्होंने तत्कालीन स्थिति पर इस प्रहसन का; प्रणयन किया | 
इस प्रहसन का वस्तु-विन्यास नितान्त कविकल्पित है । एक शेव तपस्वी कापालिक भिक्षा 
पात्र के रूप में मानव कपाल रखता था । सुरामत्त होने कें कारण कुशुनक द्वारा भ्रपने पात्र के 
उठाये जाने का उसको बोध नहीं होता । नागसेन नामक भिक्षुं से मिलने पर यह उस पर पात्र 
की चोरी का आरोप लगाता है। एक पाशुपत भी इस विवाद में हस्तक्षेप करता है 1 अन्ततः 
एक पागल कुत्ते से उर पात्रको लेकर वहाँ उपस्थित होता है। यह रोचक कथा ग्रन्यत्र कहीं 


प्राप्त नहीं होती, न ही इन पात्रों का वर्णन ՀԱ मिलता है। wa: इस कथानक का कविहृदयो- 
aqa होना स्वयंसिद्ध ह | 


` तपस्विभगवद्विप्रप्रभृतिष्वत्र नायकः 


एको यत्र भवेदुष्टो हास्यं तच्छुद्धम्‌च्यते ।-¬-सा० To, ६1२६६ 

वृत्तं बहुनां धृष्टानां सङ्कीर्णं केचिदूचिरे Լ--ՎԼ Wo, ६।२६७ 

` faga तु विदुर्यत्र षण्डकञचुकितापसाः | 
भुजङ्गचारणभटघ्भृतर्वषवाग्युताः || --सा० Fo ६।२६५ 

इदं तु सङ्कीर्णनेव गतार्थमिति मुनिना पृथङनोक्तम्‌ ।- साहित्यदर्पण | 


a 


¥ 
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प्रहसन को दूसरी विशेषता कथा का एक श्रद्ध में निबद्ध होता है । na: यहाँ भी कथा- | 


कलेवर UTS Վ समा गया Š । 
यथाशास्त्र इस प्रहसन का मख्य Վ हास्य ही है agi हास्य घटनाचक्र से अधिक 
चरित्र-चित्रण में है, यथा--शव भक्त शिव की आराधना इन शब्दों में करता है :--- 


“सुरापान करना चाहिये तथा प्रिया का मुख-दशंन करना चाहिये, स्वभाव से ही सुन्दर 
fasa वेष धारण करना चाहिये, ऐसा मोक्ष-मार्ग बताने वाले शिव दीर्घजीवी हों” 


सी भांति कापालिक, बौद्ध तथा पाशपत Հ विवाद की սխ रोचक तथा 


हास्यास्पद है। ` - 

इस प्रहसन का नायक नीच प्रकृति का निन्दनीय कापालिक है । स्वधर्म विस्मृत कर वह 
सुरापान, स्त्री-सङ्कति, कलहादि दोषों से: ग्रस्त है wa: WE तपस्वी श्रेणी का श्रधम नायक सिद्ध 
होता है. । 

इस एकाङ्की प्रहसन में आदि तथा ew में शास्त्रोक्त मुख तथा. निवहण दो सन्धियाँ ë 1 

मख सन्धि में नाना प्रकार के रस को उत्पन्न करने वाली बीजोत्पत्ति पाई जाती है! 
प्रहसनावि में रसोत्पत्तिहेतु अर्थात्‌ रस.का आलम्बन, समाज का उपहास्य पक्ष ही बीज माना 
जाता हैं । इस मख सन्धि के बारह Wu होते हुं । 

मत्तविलास के प्रारम्भ में ही कापालिक रूपक के बीज के रूप में ग्रवतरित होता है तथा 
अपने हास्यपूर्ण वार्तालाप से बीज को परिपक्वावस्था में लाता हे । इस प्रकार ज्यों-ज्यों हास्या- 


स्पद वार्तालाप तथा भिक्षापात्र की चोरी से बीज का संवर्धन होता है; मुखसन्धि के विभिन्न 


ae यया बीजन्यास रूप उपक्षेप, बीजन्यास का बाहुल्यरूप परिक्रिया तथा बीजन्यास की सिद्धि 
wq परिन्यास mfa का पालन होता जाता हे । 

निर्वहण नन्धि में रूपक को कथावस्तु के बीज से युक्त मुख ग्रादि अर्थ, जो इधर-उधर 
faa? रहते हुँ, एक պ के लिये एक साथ एकत्रित किये ՎԱՅ 


मत्तविलास में पागल द्वारा कुत्ते से पात्र लाने से तथा कलह का ազ करने से निर्वहण 
qf का समुचित पालन किया गया है । इस सन्धि के चौदह ag होते हूँ मत्तविलास में वे 


सभी भ्रङ्ग पाये जाते हैं । 
प्रहसनान्त में कापालिक अपने पात्र की खोज कस्ता है अतः वहाँ छिपे हुये की खोज 
रूप 'दिबोध' नामक अङ्क है 1 पात्र के प्राप्त होने पर ईप्सित की प्राप्ति रूप आनन्द! नामक 
अङ्ग है । इसी प्रकार यथाशास्त्र պ अद्भ भी उचित स्थल पर मिलते dor विस्तार भय के 
कारण यहां उत्त सबका विवेचन करना कठिन B । 
मत्तविलास प्रहसन शद्ध प्रकार के प्रहसनों की कोटि में प्राता हे । नायक घुष्ट तापस है 
तथा कहीं भी faga भाषा का प्रयोग नहीं हे । विभिन्न धममानयायियों का संघर्ष भी बहुत 





t पेया सुरा प्रियतमामुखमीक्षितव्यं, ग्राह्म स्वभावललितो ԲՄՎ वेष 
येनेदमीदृशमइव्यत मोक्षवत्मं, दीर्घायुरस्तु भगवान्‌ स पिनाकपाणि:। --मत्तविलास, 119 
` gp बीजसमत्पत्तिर्नानाथ रससम्भवा ।- दशरूपक, ՀՄ 
` प्रहसनादों रसोत्पत्तिहेतोरेव बीजत्वमिति ।--दह्मरूपक | 
४ बीजवन्तो मवायर्था विप्रकीर्णा यथायथम्‌ C 
एंकार्थ्येमपनीयन्ते यत्र निवहणं हि तत्‌ ।--दशरूपक, १॥४८, ४९ 
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ही daa भाषा में निबड है । कहीं भी किसी भो प्रकार की अश्लीलता तथा ग्तियन्त्रित भाषा 
अथवा भाव की उपलब्धि नहीं होती । श्रत: यह संस्कृत का प्राचीनतम तथा सर्वोत्तम प्रहसन 
कहलाता है | 20 f ६ 

भगवदज्ज॒क 

इस रोचक प्रहसन के प्रणेता बौधायन है। पल्लत्रनरेश महेन्द्र विक्रम वर्मा के um 
शिलालेख में मत्तविलारु प्रहसन के साथ इस प्रहसन का भौ उल्लेख है Wa: कुछ लोग .इसे 
महेन्द्र विक्रम वर्मा: को कृति मानते g परन्तु इन दोनों प्रहसनों की भाषा, कथारिल्प तथा 
सांस्कृतिक पृष्ठभूमि में अत्यधिक विषमता है। भाव, भाषा ग्रादि की दृष्टि से इसको अधिकांश 
विद्वानों ने द्वितीय शताब्दी में रचित माना है | 


इसमें कवि का स्वनिर्मित कथाशिल्प बहुत ही रोचक ë उद्यान में प्रेमी की प्रतीक्षा 
करती हुई गणिका a-da से गिरकर मर जाती है। तभी उपहासः करने वाले शिष्य को. 
प्रपनी शक्ति से प्रभावित करने का सुग्रवसरं पाकरं एक संन्यासी गणिका की मृत देह में अपनी 
भ्रात्मा प्रविष्ट करा देता है | अब गॅणिका की प्राणहीन देह को ले जाने के लिये «ա यम 
. गणिका की आत्मा का अवेश संन्यासी के विगत प्राण शरीर में करा देता है। cre गणिका के 
. - देह का संन्यासी के समान भाषा तथा व्यवहार तथा संन्यासी के शरीर की गणिका की भांति 
भाषा तथा चेष्टा बहुत ही हास्यास्पद स्थिति उत्पन्न कर देते हैं। wea में यम आकर उन 
ग्रात्माश्रों को लौटाते हुं । यह Bast कथा कवि की स्वप्रतिभा की उपज है क्योंकि एसा वस्तु- 
विन्यास तथा पात्र-चित्रण इतिहास-प्रसिद्ध नहीं है | 


_ इस प्रहसन में दो aS É । साहित्य दपंण में दो Hel को सवंथा उचित बताया गया 
हे sq: ग्रद्कूनिर्धारण मे यह प्रहसन सर्वथा सफल है | | 

हास्य इस प्रहननं का मख्य रस है यद्यपि crure के आदि में गणिका का -रामलिक 
` के प्रति प्रेम श्शुङ्गार रस պի թավ करता है परन्तु आगे की सम्पूर्ण कथा में हास्य . हे । इस 
प्रहसन में हास्य पात्रों की विकृत वेष-भूषा, चरित्रादि से उत्पन्न नहीं होता प्रत्यृत कथा की 
विचित्र मनोरळजक घटना--आ्रात्मा की परिवर्तित स्थिति--से होता है और यह श्रानन्ददायक 
मृदु हास्य रूपक में सर्वत्र व्याप्त है । 


भगवत्‌ नामकः तपस्वी इस प्रेह्सन का नायक है जो स्वयं तो way नहीं है परन्तु Յա 
परिवतन के कारण ग्रत्रम स्थिति में हो.जाता है d 


इस प्रहसन में भी यथाशास्त्र मुख तथा निर्वहण दो सन्धियाँ हैँ । इस प्रहसन का उपहास्य 
पक्ष कोई चरित्र-विशेष नहीं है अपितु ग्रात्मा-परिवतंन की घटना है «Հ: यहाँ श्रात्मा-परिवतंन 
ही मुखसन्धि का बीज ë । रसोत्पत्तिहेतु ग्रात्मा-परिवतंन रूप बीज काव्यास प्रथमाडू में. कर दिया 
गया है । इस प्रहसन में मुख सन्धि के प्रायः सभी պզ पाये जाते हें उदाहरणाथ -गणिका के मृत 
होने पेर उपक्षेप, संन्यासी के श्रागमन से परिक्रियादि aE पुष्ट होते हं । 


». द्वितीयाङ्कु में निर्वहण सन्धि-है। यम द्वारा पुनः ब्रात्माश्रों के लोटाने-से तथा गणिका 
और संन्यासी को पुनर्वीवित करके निर्वहण. सन्धि का समुचित पालन: किया गया हे । निवहण 
सन्धि के भी प्रायः सभी अङ्ग इसमें पाये जाते हैं, यथा--यम द्वारा ग्रात्मा्रों के लौटाने पर 

उपसंहार रूप ग्रथन नामक AH | | 
| भगवदज्जक एक शद्ध प्रकार का प्रहसन हे | यद्यपि यहाँ गणिका मुख्य पात्रों में एक 
` है परन्तु यह गणिका मृच्छकटिक की वसन्तसेना के समान निखरे हुये चरित्र pog 1 रामलिक 
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के लिये इसके हृदय में सच्चा प्रेम हे तथा भावोद्गारों में ग्रश्‍लीलता रञ्चमात्र भी नहीं है wa: 


हम भ्रासानी से इसे शुद्ध प्रकार का प्रहसन कह सकते हैं । 


Sto Qao के० ड Vea संस्कृत का सर्वोत्तम प्रहसन बताते हुये कहा है “लघु होते हुये - 


भी यह एक वास्तविक प्रहसन है, सस्ती चातुंयंपूणे. उक्तियों के कारण नहीं, अपितु अपने उच्च 


मनोरञ्जक कथानक तथा प्रशंसनीय चरित्र-चित्रण के कारण । यह संस्कृत के प्रहसनों में सर्वोत्तम 


हे 
दामक प्रहसन 
अज्ञातनामा लेखक द्वारा विरचित ga प्रहसन के काल के विषय में कुछ निश्चित प्रमाण 


उपलब्ध नहीं हूँ परन्तु इतना सुनिश्चित है कि इसका काल. .भास (पञ्चम या चतुर्थं शती . 
fao qo) के कुछ ही बाद का BL» दामक प्रहसन पर भास के नाटकों का mafas प्रभाव है. 
यहाँ तक कि इस प्रहसन के हास्य को भास के नाटकों के सन्दर्भ में ही समभा जा, सेकता है 
ग्रत; यह प्रहसन निश्‍चय ही भास के कुछ ही समय बाद लिखा गया है । रामकृष्ण-कवि ने इसे . 


भास की कृति बताया है परन्तु इस सम्बन्ध में कोई निश्चित प्रमाण नहीं मिलता । 


| प्रहसन या रूपक- की दृष्टि से यह रचना qup नहीं उतरती. । प्रथमतः इसकी ur 
वस्तु में मौलिकता का अभाव है । यद्यपि इसकी वस्तु अथवा इसके. चरित्र इतिहास प्रसिद्ध नहीं c 


हैं तथापि ये सब պպ प्रसिद्ध नाटककारों की अनुकति मात्र प्रतीत होते हैं इसके अधिकांश भाग 
में अन्य कवियों की क॒तियों के उद्धरण हे, वस्तुतः भासादि के नाटकों को समभे बिना इसका 
समभना भी कठिन 8 | 


यह mara संक्षिप्त रूपक हे । इसका प्रथम भाग छपे हुये तीन पृष्ठ के बराबर है तथा | 


i 


दो STU भाग जो प्रथम से जुड़े हुये É, छपे-हुये एक पृष्ठ के बराबर हे | 


इसका नायक अधम प्रकार का है और स्वप्नवासवदत्त के विद्षक से प्रेरणा प्राप्त कंरके 
चित्रित किया हुआ प्रतीत होता है । 


हास्य रस के भी इसमें कतिपय ՎԻ मात्र हे ।. वे भी भासादि के नाटकों से प्रभावित 
होकर आये हैं । 


~ 


pyran के बहुत Վա न होने के कारण इसमें सन्धि तथा ապա कहीं - स्पष्ट नहीं 
मिलते । 


कोई भी प्रहसन नहीं कह सकता | मनकड ने तो यहाँ तक कहा है कि यह एक. स्वतन्त्र नाटक 
भी नहीं है, यह तो किसी श्राश्रयदाता के प्रमोद के लिये. कतिपय दृश्यों का weno मात्र. है Ի 


+ “Although a small piece, the play attains real comedy, not by cheap 


'witticisms and antics, but by a genuinely amusing plot and commend- 
able characterisation; it is éasily the best of the Sanskrit farces 

d "- —8$8. K. De 

ՀԱՆ: ded , ks very nature precludes it from being designated as an in- 
dependent drama. It is merely a collection of scenes or half scene 


from various dramas for the diversion of some patrom." —Mankad. , 


ՀՅ इस प्रहसन का आरम्भ प्रस्तावनादि के श्राडम्बर से होता है परन्तु गम्भीरता से इसे. 


p d 
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नाटवाट प्रहसन | 

इस प्रहसन के रचयिता तथा रचना-काल के विषय में कोई निश्चित प्रमाण उपलब्ध नहीं 
हे । कुछ विद्वानों ने वासुदेव के पुत्र यदुनानन्दन को इस प्रहसन का कर्ता WDID ।. 

इसकी कविकल्पनोद्भूत वस्तु दो सन्धियों में विभाजित है परन्तु दोनों सर्धियों में एक या 
दो पात्रों के उभयनिष्ठ होने के अतिरिक्त कुछ शी सम्बन्ध नहीं है । सत्ध्यक्ध भी एक-दो ही 
मिलते हैं । 

इसका मुख्य रस हास्य है । श्रद्क भी एक है । चरित्र निन्दनीय व हास्यास्पद हैं । 

इस प्रहसन की प्रकृति रामलीला, warm आदि के दृश्यों से अधिक मिलती है क्योंकि 
कुछ बाते ऐसी É जो न किसी प्रसिद्ध हास्य रूपक में मिलती हें और न शास्त्रकारों ने 
प्रहसन के लक्षणादि में उनका उल्लेख किया है, जैसे--प्रवेश व निष्क्रमण का बिना किसी पुरव 
सूचना के ग्रकस्मात्‌ होता तथा प्रस्तावना में एकमात्र पात्र सुत्रधार द्वारा आकाशभाषित की 


सहायता से कार्य-सम्पादन होना । 


भाषा की अशिष्टता के कारण इसे TST प्रकार का प्रहसन मानना चाहिये । मनकड के 


. ` ग्रनुसार इसे भी हम अच्छा प्रहसन नहीं कह सकते | 


ATERRAT 

यह प्रहसन संस्कृत का एक պարտ प्रख्यात तथा Վանա प्रहसन है । इसके प्रणेता 
कविराज शंखधर हैँ । प्रस्तावना के चतुर्थ शलोक में ही इन्होंने अपने ग्राश्रयदाता कान्यकुन्ज-नरेश 
गोविन्दचम्द्र का उल्लेख किया है । जयचन्द्र के पिता गोवित्दचन्द्र १९वीं शताब्दी के हैँ । տ: 
इनके राज्यकाल में प्रणीत यह प्रहसन १२वीं शती का है तथा नेषधचरित्र का समसामयिक है । 


इसका कथाशिल्य बहुत ही मनोरञ्जक है 1 दन्तुर नामक एक मध्यस्थ के घर उसकी पुत्री 
का प्रेम जाप्त करने के लिये हर प्रकार के धूर्तं एकत्रित होते हें इनमें एक कौलमतानुयायी 
सभासलि नामक दुराचारी stari हे जिनकी पत्नी कलहप्रिया š । इसी प्रकार चाटु-पटु, बन्धक, 
दुराचारी. भिक्षु आदि सभी यहाँ आते है 1 जटासुर नामक दिगम्बर सुरि का प्रेम अङ्करक्षिणी 
कुटनी दन्तुरा से हो जाता हे । ग्रन्तमें समासलि जी अपने उद्योग से जटासुर का वित्राह दन्तुरा 
के साथ करा देते हें और स्वयं աան के प्रणयी हृदय को भ्रपनी ओर खींच लेते हैँ इस 
प्रकार इन प्रहसन की कथा ամա रुचिकर तथा मौलिक Š प्रहसनकार की कल्पना ही इस कथा 
को जन्म देती है maa कहीं इसका अस्तित्व नहीं है । अतः प्रहसन कहलाने की प्रथम 
प्रहता इनकी कक्षा में विद्यमान है । 

इस प्रहसन में दो ng हैं जो विश्‍वनाथ के अनुसार नाट्यनियमानुकूल हे । 

'नटकमेलक में मुख तथा fadgn दो सन्धियां हे । xar सभासलि जी हास्य के बीज के 
रूप में अवतरित होते हैं । मुखसन्धि के सभी ag इसमें मिलते हे । दुराचारी आचाये सभासलि 


जी के प्रेमोद्गारों से'बीज का बाहुल्य रूप परिक्रिया आदि wy पुष्ट होते हें । इसी प्रकार अन्त 


में दन्तुरा तथा जटासुर के विवाह त्र मइनमञ्जरी और सनासलि जी. के प्रणय से उपसंहार व 
परानन्द अङ्ग प्रकाश में आते Š । wa: wea: में निर्वहण सन्धि भौ मिलती है । 

नमस्त प्रहसन ग्राद्यन्त हास्य रस से ओत-प्रोत रहता है । प्रधान वृत्त के साथ-साथ 
जन्तुकेतु ՀՎ, मदनमञ्जरी के श्रसफल प्रेमी सङग्रामविसर, शुष्क पण्डित मिथ्याशुक्ल, सनकी 
दार्शनिक pge मिश्च, बौद्ध भिक्षु व्यसताकर ախ की भ्रवान्तर कथा के कारंण यह प्रहसन ' 
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बहुत ही रोचक तथा «պով हो गया है हास्य का एक सुन्दर उदाहरण जन्तुकेतु की 
चिकित्सा पद्धति हे । वह कहता है-- 


4 


“किसी भी वृक्ष की जड़ को किसी भी पदार्थ के साथ पीसकर किसी भी रोगी को दे 
देनी चाहिये। फल भी जैत्ता-तसा कुछ होकर ही रहेगा 1" 


इस प्रहसन के नायक दुराचारी ՎԱ सभासलि जी हें । wag में रत' रहने के कारण. 
वे अधम प्रकृति के हैं । 


इस प्रहसन में नाटकीये दृष्टि से कुछ दोष ग्रा गये हैँ क्योंकि इसमें զախս ्रामुख 
के कथोद्धात तथा प्रयोगातिशय नामक अज्भों की ग्रवहेलना की गई है FA प्रस्तावना में केवल 
सूत्रधार का उपस्थित रहना तथा प्रवेशादि का बिना पूर्वसूचना के होता । तब भी हेम इसे एक 
उत्कृष्ट प्रहसन कह सकते हैं । विश्वनाथ ने इसको up प्रहसन के दृष्टान्त के रूप में दिया है 
क्योंकि इसमें बहुत से धृष्शों का जो मदनमञ्जरी के प्रेमी हैं, चरित्र-वर्णन है तथा इसकी भाषा 
भी विकत है । 


प्रत्यन्त सजीव भाषा में लिखा गया यह रोचक प्रहसन एक उत्कृष्ट रचना है। श्री 
देव उपाध्याय जी के शब्दों में, “यह प्रहसन हास्य रस के उन्मीलन में, सामाजिक दशा के वणन 
में तथा धार्मिक दम्म के प्रकटीकरण में निस्सन्देह एक सफल रचना है | 


-- 


धूतेसमागम 


इस प्रहसन के रचयिता ज्योतिरीश्वर कवीश्वर हें । एक नेपाली हस्तजिपि के अनुसार 
ये धीरसिह के पुत्र थे तथा हरसिह के आश्रय में रहते q 1 इन हर्रासह को १४वीं शताब्दी में 
हुये सिमराँव के राजा हरिसिह से սխ बताया जाता है! इस प्रकार इस प्रहसन का रचना 
काल १४वीं शताब्दी निश्चित होता है । | 


कुछ wer विद्वान्‌ ज्योतिरीशवर कवीश्वर को धीरेश्वर के कुल में उत्पन्न हुआ मानते हैं 1 
धीरेश्वर ने विजयनगर के राजा नृतिह (१४५७-१५०७) के यहाँ आश्रय पाया । ज्योतिरीश्वर 
इस कुल में उत्पन्न हुये रामेश्‍वर के पौत्र तथा घनेश्वर के पुत्र 1 इस प्रकार इस प्रहसन का 
रचना काल १४वीं शताब्दी का उत्तराद्ध माना जा सकता Š । 


इस प्रहसन की सरस कथा इस प्रकार है--एक धामिक भिक्षु विश्वतगर तथा 
उसके शिष्य दुराचार में एक सुन्दरी अनज्भसेना की प्राप्ति हेतु TEN होता है । बाद में यह. 
निर्णय एक ब्राह्मण अ्रसज्जाति की स्वेच्छा पर छोड़ दिया जाता है जो उस सुन्दरी को अपने पास. 
रखते का निर्णय करता है । तभी एक नाई अ्नङ्गसेना से «ՎԱ ऋण माँगने आता है ag उसे 
असज्जाति के पास भेजती है जो अपने शिष्य के धन से ऋण चका देता है और बदले में उससे 
सेवा चाहता है। नाई ब्राह्मण को बाँध देता है और अन्त में विदूषक आकर उसे बन्धन मुक्त 
करता Š । यह्‌ कथा age ही रुचिकर तथा आकर्षक है । घटनाचक्र कविकल्पना निमित है क्योंकि ' 
ये चरित्र तथा घटना sf ë । 


— — 


` यस्य कस्य ata येन केनापि पेषयेत्‌ | 


यस्मै कस्मे त्रदातब्यं Վա तद्वा भविष्यति t --लटकमेलक | 


T 
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यह कथा एक s मे निबद्ध 1 इस प्रहसन का केवल एक हस्तलेख प्राप्त gare 
जो आदि तथा wed में ग्रपूण हे । wa तथा निर्वहण दोर्नो सन्धियाँ Š यद्यपि प्रहसन के श्रपूर्ण 
होने के कारण इसके सभी ay नहीं मिलते। . 

यह प्रहसन अपने हास्य के कारण लोकप्रिय रहा है । भ्रादि में गुरु शिष्य का सङ्कषं 
पश्चात्‌ असज्जाति का अनज्ूसेता को आपने पास रखना, फिर मूलनाशक की घटना तथा 
विदूषक का चित्रण सभी पर्याप्त हास्यास्पद हैँ । इस प्रहसन में हास्य किञ्चिद्‌ պիա हो गया है । 


यह एक TST प्रकार का प्रहसन है ՀՈԹ इसमें वेश्यादि का चरित्र-वर्णन तथा प्रदिष्ट 
भाषा का प्रयोग हे | 


- घृतनतक 


` इस प्रहसन के प्रणता सामराज दीक्षित हे 1 अधिकांश विद्वानों ने इस प्रहसन का रचना- 
काल १७वीं शताब्दी बताया हे । भाषा, भाव तथा प्रहसन में afna सामाजिक दशा तथा 
संस्कृति के श्रध्ययन से भी इसका रचना-काल यही प्रतीत होता है Լ यह प्रहसन विष्णु-पुजा के 


अवसर पर लिखा गया था wa: इसमें शवों का उपहास किया गया है | 


'कथा का नायक मुरेश्वर शेव है जो एक नतंकी का भक्त है। सुन्दरी dl के प्रति 
अपने घेम को वह शिष्यो के सामने प्रकट कर देता है ՀՎ उन्हे इस रहस्य को गोपनीय रखने की 
शपथ दिलाता है। वे शिष्य स्वयं उस सुन्दरी के प्रति आकृष्ट हो जाते हे । परन्तु उसका 
प्रम पाने में असफल रहते हे । तब वे राजा पापाचार से गुरू के विरुद्ध शिकायत कर देते हे किन्तु 
पापाचार उस साधु को सुन्दरी को अपने पास रखने की श्रनुमति दे देता है । इस प्रकार इस 
प्रहसन का कथा-संयोजन नितान्त नवीन है जो अन्यत्र उपलब्ध नहीं होता Hq: कवि मस्तिष्क की 
sau प्रमि ही इसका उद्गम स्थल है। 


इस प्रहसन में यथाशास्त्र एक պա है । मख तथा fadgn सन्धियाँ हैँ, सभी सन्ध्य 
भी मिते हैं । 


हास्य इस प्रहतन का ս रस है अन्य श्रृङ्गारादि की अभिव्यङजना भी यत्र-तत्र हुई 
हैँ परन्तु श्वुङ्गारादि «պապ का ही पोषण करते हे | यद्यपि अन्यः प्रहसनों की भांति बहुत 
अधिक हास्य इसमें नहीं है तथापि हास्य ही मख्य रस है और ग्रविकूत भाषा में पाया जाता है । 


कथा का नायक घृष्ट तपस्वी है जो सुन्दरी के प्रति कामासक्त होने के कारण aaa कोटि 
का है, अन्य चरित्र भी निन्दनीय हैं । 


यह शुद्ध प्रकार के प्रहसनों की कोटि में आता है । नायक तापस श्रेणी का Վա पुरुष 
है । भाषा इस प्रहसन में बहुत संयत है । ग्रश्लीलता दृष्टिगोचर नहीं होती | 


gemmis 

जगदीश्वर द्वारा प्रणीत इस हास्य रूपक का रचनाकाल ग्रज्ञात है । इस प्रहसन ने अपने 
सचिकर विषय के कारण बहुत प्रशंसा व प्रसिद्धि पाई है । 

कथा में ्रनयसिन्धु के राज्य का वर्णन हे जो वस्तुत: दुर्नीतियों का सागर हे 1 राजा 
भ्रपनी प्रजा का चरित्र जानने के लिये बन्धरा नामक कुटनी के घर जाता है । वहाँ बन्धुरा की 
पुत्री को प्राप्त करने के लिये हर प्रकार के दुष्ट एकत्रित हैं जिनमें उक्त कन्या को लेकर विवाद 
होता है । एक ब्राह्मण इसमें मध्यस्थ बनता है । अन्ततः दो तपस्वी उस कन्या पर अधिकार 
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करते हे, जबकि उनके शिष्य qur कुटनी को -पाकर सन्तुष्ट हो जाते d । यह कया- हास्य से 
` सम्पुटित कर बंडे रोचक oy से कवि ने रखी हू | "s 


यहु प्रहसन दो ग्रंकों में frag है । ast प्रहसन होने के कारण. यह श्रङ्कूनिर्धारण सर्वथा. . 


शास्त्रानुकल है । हास्याणंव में मुख तथा निर्वहण दो ही सन्धियाँ हे ।. इसमें रसोत्पत्ति हेतु राजा 


तथा उसकी प्रजा Š अतः यह उपहास्य पक्ष ही मुख सन्धि का बीज है जो रूपक के .ग्रारम्मिक 


भाग में आ जाता Š । इसी प्रकार अन्य सन्ध्यङ्ग भी मिलते हे | 

हास्यार्णव वस्तुतः हास्य-सागर है। कवि की सशक्त लेखनी ने चरित्राङ्कुनमें रस-सागर 
` भर दिया है। रांगी को काटकर उसे रक्तरञ्जित छोड़कर श्राने वाला जर्राह, जोंक काटने में 
वीरता का दम्भ भरने वाला उपहास्य नायक रणजम्वुक,, उदरशूल के निदान के लिये तालू में 
` गरम सुई चुभोने वाला मिथ्या बैद्य तथा नगर के चोरों के अधिकार में ग्रा जाने पर सन्तोष 
व्यक्त करने वाला पुलिस-प्रवान साधहिसक आदि मार्मिक व्यंग्य के साथ-साथ हास्य के लिये 
पर्याप्त सामग्री देते É | | 

इस प्रकार उच्च कोटि का प्रहसन कहंलाने की समस्त wear इसमें विद्यमान ë! 
धूर्तो से युक्त होने के कारण तथा वेश्यादि पात्रों के चित्रण व विकृत भाषा के प्रयोग के कारण 
इसे ԿՀՎ प्रकार का प्रहसन माना गया है । ' 


कौतुक "de 3 
गोपीनाथ चक्रवर्ती द्वारा रचित यह रूपक बङ्गाल के दुर्गापूजा के उत्सव के लिये लिखा 


गया । इसका रचनाकाल प्रज्ञात है परन्तु दुर्गापूजा की प्रथा ग्राधुतिक होने के ,कारण यह भी _ 


अर्वाचीन ही माना जाता है | 


इसकी रुचिकर कथा इस प्रंकार है--राजा कलिवत्सल में हर प्रकार के दुर्व्यसन विद्यमान 
& | उसके राज्य में लोग अत्याचार करने में बीर Z, असत्य-भाषण में पट हुँ तथा पवित्र लोगों 


से घृणा करने. में दृढ़ Fl राजा सबको दुराचार को छूट दे देता है तथा स्वयं एक गणिका d 


प्रेम के लिये सद्धषे ԱԳԿ जाता है । गेणिका इतनी श्रप्रसन्त हो जाती है कि प्रत्येक ब्यक्ति उसको 
प्रसन्न करने का प्रयास करता है । Wea में राजा उसको प्रसन्न करने के लिये राज्य से समस्त 


' ब्राह्मणों को निष्कासित कर देता है । इसकी कथा भी श्रन्य प्रहसनों की कथाओं की भाँति. 


कविरचित 8 । राजा कलिवत्सल जो कथा का नायक है, कोई एतिहासिक या पौराणिक राजा 
नहीं है, हास्यपूण व्यंग्य के लिये ही कवि ने इस नायक की कल्पना की है, इसी प्रकार अन्य 
पात्र ब घटना-क्रम भी प्रहसनकार हारा कल्पित É | 

प्रहसन कहलाने की अन्य sare भी इसमें विद्यमान हं । यथाशास्त्र दो अड्ू तथा दो 


feat --मुख तथा निर्वे हृण--भी 2 । सभी տազ भी मिलते हैँ रसोत्पत्ति हेतु अर्थात्‌ उपहास्य 
राजा के चरित्र-वणन से ही बीज का उपक्षेप हो जाता हैं । इसी प्रकार աաա भी मिलते हें । 


इस प्रहसन का नायक frase शासक कलिवत्सल है जो մատն तथा गणिका 


के प्रेम में फंसा रहता है Wa: यह नायक राजा होते हुये भी wag कोटि का है। 


` इस प्रहसन में म्‌ग्वकारी हास्य है । काम-लोलुप राजा तथा कतंव्यविमुख प्रजागण «ՀՎԱ 


रूप से हास्य की सृष्टि करते हैं । 


dis 
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गणिकादि के चरित्र-चित्रण तथा अशिष्ट भाषा-प्रयोग के कारण यह विकत प्रकार का 


'प्रहसन माना जाना चाहिये | 


इन प्रहसनों के अतिरिक्त कुछ प्रहसन. एसे भी हे जिनके लेखकों के विषय में कुछ भी 
ज्ञात नहीं है-तया कुछ ufu प्रहसन भी हें । इनमें वापीनाथ के पुत्र कंविताकिक द्वारा १७वीं- 
ՀԱ»: में प्रगीत 'कौतुकरत्माकर' नामक प्रहसन है। वत्स का 'हास्यचूड़ामणि', घनश्याम का 
SES, महेरवर का धूर्तेविडम्बना', लाटमिश्र के पुत्र हरिजीवन मिश्र का १७वीं शताब्दी में 
प्रणीत 'अदभूत्तरङ्ग'. तथा ` 'विबघमोहन' gaara का Խար आदि कुछ कम प्रसिद्ध प्रहसन 
ë । अर्त चरित”, 'हास्य-रत्नाकर' तथा कन्दर्पकेलि’ आदि प्रहसनों के विषय Վ कुछ ज्ञात 
नहीं डे । | | 
इस प्रकार इस समीक्षा से पता चलता है कि प्रहसनों को परम्परा काफी प्राचीन हे परन्तु 
संस्कृत रूपकों की यह दिशा प्राय: बहुत qadt रही है 1 प्रहसन बहुत अल्प संख्या में हे उनमें 
भी कुछ ही पर्याप्त प्रसिद्ध हें इधर पश्चिम के प्रभाव ये कुछ wu प्रहसन भी लिखे गये ë । 

वर्तमान शत ब्दी में लिखे गये इन प्रहसनों में ago Ho रामनाथ शास्त्री के 'दोला- 
पञचीलक' तथा 'मपिमञङ्जूषा', मद्रास के एल० बी० शास्त्री के लीला विलास' तथा “चामुण्डा 


War महालिङ्ग शास्त्री का कौण्डिन्य प्रहसन' तथा “उभय रूपक प्रहसनम्‌” ' सुरेन्द्रमोहन का 


काञ्त्रनमाला' जीवन्यायतीर्थ का 'पुरुषरमणीय' और क्षुतक्षेम' तथा एस० एस० खोत का - 
मालनविष्पम्‌ प्रमूख d | 

> संसक्त के प्रडसनों का यही संक्षिप्त परिचय हे । इन उपयु क्त प्रहसनों के अध्ययन से यह 
fassa निकाला जा सकता है कि इनमें ապ घटना-संरो जन के चातुर्य में कम तथा चित्रं विचित्र 


 चरित्रा के हास्यपूर्ण व्यवहार, भाषा, चेष्टादि में श्रधिक रहा है । भगवदज्जुक को छोड़कर We 


सभी प्रहसनं में हास्य एक विशिष्ट साधन बन गया है जिसके द्वारा कवि ने समाज में दोष लाने 
वाले तत्वों qx माशिक व्यंग्य किया है । 


भारत में.हबशा से ही घर्माचारयों के हाथ में समाज के उत्थान-पतन की महती शक्ति 
रही Š । कभी बोद्ध भेक्षुओओों के हाथ में घर्म-संचालन का भार थो । कालान्तर में भिक्षु मानवीय 
ुर्बेलताम्रों के सम्मुख भुक गये । फलतः भ्रष्टाचार की वृद्धि हुई । बौद्ध հպ-նախվ «ոնն 
में व्यस्त रहने लगे D मध्ययुग में यवनों के शासनकाल में भोगविलास और भी बढ़ा । सारा 
वातात्ररण दूषित हो उठा i इस समय युग की माँग ऐसे साहित्य की हुई जो पथ भ्रष्टों को सुमार्ग ` 
पर ताये। इस ate को प्रहसनों ने पूरा किया और ga साहित्य का सर्जन एक मान्य प्रकार की 
दृष्टि से हुआ । इन प्रहसनों में चार्वाक, जैन, बौद्ध, Խ तथा कापालिक मतों पर mraq किग्रा : 
गया 8 वस्तुत: यह ՎԱՎ घर्मो पर न होकर उनके भ्रनयायियों पर है। भगवदज्जुक के श्रतिरिक्त 
अन्य सभी प्रहसनों नें कामुक धर्मघ्वजि तपस्वी, दुराचारनिरत राजा, मिथ्यावैद्य, असत्याचारी 
शिष्ट, रणजम्बुक सेत्राधिपति आदि पात्रों पर आक्षेप किया गया है । इन श्राक्षेपों से संत्र उपदेश 


` व्यक्जित होते रहते हैं, फिर भी इनमें कटुता का आभास नहीं होता वरन्‌ थे संदा कान्तासम्मितोप- 


देशक्त्‌ रसपूणे तथा हृदय पर मीठा श्राघात करने वाले होते हूँ । | 


कतिपय श्राज़ोचकों ने संस्कृत साहित्य में शिष्ट हास्य का श्रभाव बताया है परन्तु यह 
घारपा अनुचित है । प्राचीन प्रहसन काव्य-दृष्टि से विशुद्ध हास्य के पोषक d तथा भश्लीलता 


.से दूर हैं। मध्यकालीन प्रहसनों में श्रश्लीलता की जो छाया दीख पड़ती है वह तत्कालीन विकृत 
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तथा विलासी समाज को. प्रतिच्छाया ही है । कवियों ने.समाज के विकृत तथा fuer पक्षकी- | | 
are सामाजिकों का ध्यान श्राकषित करने के लिये यथार्थ स्वरूप को श्रपने. काव्य. में կ 
है । वस्तुतः प्रहसन समाज का यथाथ रूप सामने लाकर, समाज को दूषण से मुक्त करने के 
लिये. हास्य द्वारा कान्तावम्मितोपदेश- देने में समर्थ हुए है । इस प्रकार प्रहसनों की यह धारा E 
भारत में अनेक शताब्दियों से जनता का मनोरञ्जन्न तथा शिक्षण करतो आई | մ ý 
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